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_ Jim Crane pushed the doorbell of his girl friend’s 
apartment—and that’s all he remembered. A 
deftly wielded blackjack had crushed his skull— 
for good... 


The drugstore clerk looked up just in time 
from his counter to see his telephone booth 
smashed to bits by a rain of lead slugs . . . There 
was a man inside it who knew too much... 


Here’s all the violence that lies under the 
veneer of quiet of city streets . . . It belongs to 
a life apart—a life you never meet except in the 
screaming headlines of your daily paper. 


These are stories of the twilight world of brute, 
vicious force—a world whose laws are beatings 
and murder. They’re written by the men who 
really know how to slug them across—James M. 
Cain, Dashiell Hammett, Steve Fisher, Brett 
Halliday, Hugh Pentecost and the rest. It’s a 
big collection filled with*the best writing of the 
best men in the field. They are tough stories— 
as tough as they come. 
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PREFACE 


These are stories of the bitter, the harsh and the brutal, 
brought together in a new kind of anthology—a collection 
of the “toughest” stories of crime and violence written in 
our time. | 

Told by some of America’s best known fiction writers, 
the stories fall into no standard pattern. Some are “hard- 
boiled” yarns of the “private op”—complete with blonde 
secretary and free flowing liquor. Others are stories of 
sheer terror suspense—the wife alone with men who are 
waiting to shoot down her husband, the farm boy cor- 
nered by the killer. 

They vary widely in style, in content and form—all 
the way from the smooth-paper perfection of The Satur- 
day Evening Post to the rough-edged excitement of the 
pulps. Yet all of them share, we believe, a special flavor, 
an astringent, exciting realism in concept and approach, 
in the lean and hungry prose which marks the hard- boiled 
tale of murder and violence. 

The writers vary as widely as their stories. Many are 
best known for other forms of fiction and venture only 
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rarely into the field of hard-boiled crime. Each story has 
been chosen for its own particular ‘contribution. One 
writer—Bruno Fischer—is represented by two stories, 
each carrying its own brand of terror. 

Our thanks go to the many who helped in putting 
together this anthology. Particularly are we grateful for 
the aid and counsel of Joseph T. “Cap” Shaw, who as 
editor of the old Black Mask first introduced the “hard- 
boiled’’ crime story, and who discovered and helped to 
develop some of the greats of that field, men like Dashiell 
Hammett, George Harmon Coxe, Steve Fisher and many 
others. 

Our appreciation also must be expressed to another 
famous American writer and editor—Mr. Ellery Queen, 
whose advice and suggestions were invaluable, and from 
whose noted mystery magazine a number of these tales 
were selected. 

Finally, our thanks go to the many writers whose co- 
operation has made it possible for us to publish—after 
examination of hundreds of modern tales of crime—this 
anthology of stories we believe are truly ‘“‘as tough as 
they come!” 


—WILL OURSLER 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS HEAD 
by Bruno Fischer 


THE WOMAN LOOKED at Jim Crane and screamed. She 
had come out of the tall brick house which he had just 
passed. 

Crane stopped under the street-lamp and looked 
around. There was nobody else on that dark, empty 
street. The brick house stood off by itself, flanked by lots. 
He turned back to the woman. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

She cowered in the doorway. Her voice had stopped 
with that one shrill outcry, but her mouth continued to 
hang open. She pointed jerkily at him with a forefinger. 

“You—your—” she gasped. 

Fright had driven her into almost speechless hysteria. 
Could she be frightened of him? That was crazy. He was 
sure he had never before seen this dumpy, middle-aged 
woman. 

“What’s wrong?” he said, going toward her. 

She put out her hands as if to ward him off, and again 
she screamed. | 

Overhead a voice shouted: “Hey, you, keep away from 
her!” 

A man in his underwear shirt was sticking his head out 
of a second-floor window. The woman was whimpering 
now. | 
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“What the devil is going on?’”’ Crane demanded. 

“You beat it!” the man said. “You want me to call a 
cop?” 

Both the woman and the man were mad, Crane told 
himself. If a cop arrived, it would be tough explaining 
that he hadn’t tried to harm the woman in any way. Peo- 
ple always took a woman’s word against a man’s. Best to 
get away from here. 

He sent his long legs down the street. When he had 
- gone a short distance, he looked back. The woman had 
come all the way out on the sidewalk and was staring 
after him. Crane wanted none of her; she seemed capable 
of chasing after him with wild accusations. 

He was hurrying around the corner house when he 
heard the woman say in a loud, cracked voice: “Did you 
see him, Mr. Prim?” 

“Sure I saw him.” That was doubtless the man at the 
window replying. “Luckily I heard sie and looked out 
and chased him off.” 

“I don’t mean that. The poor man. He frightened me 
so.” 

Crane had not stopped walking. He could still hear 
the voices on the other street, but no longer the words. 
She was nuts, all right. What had she said? “The poor 
man. He frightened me so.” That wasn’t sane talk. You 
met all kinds of people during a walk. 

He stopped. A walk? He wasn’t out for a walk. He had 
left his house to call on Ellen Hoyt, but this wasn’t the 
way. This street and the other he had been on when the 
woman had screamed were unfamiliar. 

He reached the farther intersection and looked up at 
the signpost. The motion of his head made his stomach 
churn, and he wondered why that should be. Then he 
forgot about his stomach when he saw that he was on 
the corner of Washington Avenue and Fourth Street. 

Ellen Hoyt lived on Washington Avenue, but near 
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Tenth Street. And he himself lived farther uptown. El- 
len’s apartment was between his home and where he 
now was. How in the world had he gone six blocks past 
his destination? 

He stood at the signpost trying to remember. He had 
come home from his office and showered and shaved and 
left to take Ellen out to dinner. On pleasant evenings 
like this he preferred walking. But he didn’t recall walk- 
ing. He couldn’t recall anything after having left his 
house until the woman in the doorway had screamed. 

So he had been dreaming while strolling along, prob- 
ably thinking of next month when he and Ellen would 
be married. He had passed Ellen’s house without know- 
ing it. Some time or other that happened to everybody. 
No use brooding about it. 

Jim Crane crossed the street and headed toward Tenth 
Street. His stomach felt queazy. It had started, he remem- 
berd, when he had brought his head all the way back 
to look up at the signpost. His legs felt wobbly too. What 
was the matter with him? Had the woman’s screams up- 
set him? 

A neon sign ahead read: COFFEE. He decided that 
what was wrong with him was merely hunger. He had 
had a very light lunch at twelve and now it was around 
seven-thirty. A cup of coffee would hold him until he 
and Ellen got to the restaurant. 

The lunchroom was small and grimy and deserted 
except for a burly counterman reading a racingform. 
Crane slid onto a counter stool and reached for his cig- 


- arettes. 


“Coffee,” he said. 

‘The counterman looked up from his paper. He 
frowned. “You feel all right, Mister?” 

a ” Crane was feeling a lot better now that he was 
sitting. “Of course I’m all right,” ” he said testily. “wae 

“Well, you look sort of green.” 
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Crane chuckled. “That’s what comes of being an ac- 
countant. Too much indoor work. Mind rushing that 
coffee? I’m late.” 

The counterman looked sharply at him and then 
turned to the coffee urn. Behind the counter there was a 
flyspecked mirror which had been blocked off by the 
counterman’s broad body. Now Crane saw himself in it, 
sitting hunched forward with his hat pulled low over 
his forehead and a cigarette dangling from his thin 
mouth. His long, angular face, he thought, looked like a 
death’s head. He had never cared for his face, but Ellen 
said she loved it. But now it was pinched: more than 
usual, and his complexion, which had always been sallow, 
was actually green. 

_ I hope I’m not coming down with any sickness, he 
_ thought, and glanced at the wall clock over the door. It 
said twenty to eleven. 

“Your clock’s fast,” he told the counterman as the cof- 
fee was set down before him. 

“Maybe a couple of minutes.” 

“You mean three hours,” Crane said and looked at his 
wristwatch. The hands read the same as those on the wall 
clock. 

It couldn’t be. He had left at seven-fifteen to reach 
Ellen’s apartment at seven-thirty. He had gone out of his 
way, so maybe he was a few minutes late, But three 
hours? And without remembering a single minute of 
those hours? 

In the mirror he saw fear spring into his eyes. “Listen,” 
he said tensely. “Is this Friday, October 27th?” 

The counterman’s brows creased. “Sure it is, Mister. 
Say, you: re as sick as you look if you ain’t even sure what 
day it is.’ | 

Crane sighed. At least it wasn’t amnesia or anything 
like that. But three hours lost! 
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Then he thought he had the answer. For some reason 
he had read the clock hands wrong. Not twenty to eleven, 
but five to eight. He turned his head to again look at 
the wall clock. He had been right the first time; it was 
the hour hand which was almost on the eleven. 

“Holy God!” the counterman cried. “What happened 
to you, Mister?” 

“Eh?” 

Crane took his eyes from the clock. The counterman 
was racing around the counter. In bewilderment Crane 
watched him. 

“Your head!” The counterman stepped behind Crane, 
and his voice was shrill with horror. “Holy God!” 

Crane put a hand to the back of his neck. He felt the 
short hairs at the nape matted as if stuck with glue. 

“Blood?” he muttered incredulously. 

“Tt’s all over the back of your jacket and ” ‘The 
counterman’s eyes bugged. “Jeez, don’t you feel nothing, 
Mister?” 

“Why, no,” Crane said slowly. “I felt a little sick to my 
stomach a little while ago, but it’s gone away. It must be 
just a flesh wound.” 

“A flesh wound!” The counterman’s manner suddenly 
became gentle and anxious. “Now don’t you move, Mis- 
ter. Stay right where you are. Just you sit there while I 
call an ambulance.” 

“Oh, come,” Crane said in annoyance. “It can’t be 
much if I don’t feel it. Pl wash up at my girl friend’s 
place.” 

“You stay where you are.” The counterman dug a coin 
out of his apron and rushed to the phone booth. When 
he was inside, he stuck his head out. “Don’t get off that 
chair, Mister. Don’t try walking. Take it easy.” 

Crane scowled into his coffee. One thing was clear: 
the blow on his head was responsible for the three lost 
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hours. But he couldn’t remember what had happened. 
Had he fallen? Had somebody socked him and taken his 
money? 

He fished out his wallet. Twenty-eight dollars—check. 
He had had nothing else of value on his person. So it 
had to be a fall. But where and how? 

In the phone booth the counterman was saying: 
“Yeah, on Washington right off Fifth. And you better 
hurry.” | 

What was the guy getting so excited about? So he had 


lost a little blood. The wound couldn’t amount to much — 


because he didn’t feel any after-effects. Again Crane put 
his hand up to the back of his neck. Nothing there except 
dried blood. His hand started to move up. 

That was when the street door opened and a thick-set, 
swarthy man came in. He started to close the door behind 
him and then froze. He gaped at Crane; his thick lips 
began to tremble and sweat formed beads on his brow. 

Crane swung on his stool so he could face the new- 
comer directly. He was sure he had never before seen 
him. Yet this man was as scared of him as the woman in 
the doorway had been. 

“Do you know me?” Crane demanded, getting off the _ 
stool. 

The swarthy man made a strangle sound deep in his. 
throat and whirled through the door and slammed it be- . 
hind him. 

Crane felt himself shudder. Maybe the woman who 
had screamed had been frightened by the sight of blood 
and the counterman thought he was hurt badly enough 
to need treatment—but the swarthy man hadn’t seen the 
back of his head. Crane had been turned partly toward 
him when he had entered. 

What had happened during those three lost hours? 
Was the swarthy man in any way connected with the 
wound? 
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He moved to the door. Sidelong through the window 
he saw the swarthy man standing thirty feet beyond the 
store and looking back. He seemed to be hesitating over 
something. 

Anger gripped Crane. He’d get to the bottom of this. 
He'd make the swarthy man tell him why he was afraid 
of him. ' 

He flung the door open. The counterman came out of 
the booth and yelled: “Hey, Mister, for God’s sake! The 
ambulance’s coming! Don’t——” 

Crane kept going. 

The moment the swarthy man saw Crane appear in 
the street, he started walking rapidly uptown. He did 
not quite run. 

“Just a minute,” Crane called as he moved after him. 
“I only want to ask you—” 

The swarthy man put his vial down and dug his 
hands into his pockets and pumped his short legs. Crane’ s 
longer legs cut down the distance between them. 

Then the swarthy man was out of sight around the 
Sixth Street corner. And when Crane rounded the cor- 
ner, the other was waiting for him, with his wide shoul- 
ders pressed against the wall and a big ugly revolver in 
his hand. 

“Keep away from mel” the swarthy man panted. 

Crane blinked down at the gun. He said: “Don’t be 
| foolish. I only want to ask you how you happen to know 
me.’ 

There wasn’t much light, but Crane could see the 
other’s face strained in fear. It didn’t look like a face that 
frightened easily. It was a hard and cruel and ruthless 
face—or had been up to a minute ago. 

“You're dead{” the swarthy man whimpered. “Don’t 
touch me!” 

Everybody he had met in the last few minutes was 


stark, raving mad, Crane told himself. Or maybe it was 
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he himself who had lost his reason. He had to know. He 
decided to humor him. 

“How do you know I’m dead?” Crane said. “If you 
never saw me before—” 

The gun jerked up, and for the first time Crane real- 
ized the full menace of it. The damn idiot would. ac- 
tually shoot! 

“You can’t trick me,” the swarthy man said hiese ay. 
“You want me to say right out how I know you're dead. 
You want to make sure. Well, this time 7’l] make sure.” 

And his hand contracted about the trigger of the gun. 

There was a feeble click. Nothing else. 

_ The swarthy man looked down at his gun. Then he 
looked up into Crane’s face. With a choked cry, he 
dashed past Crane and wildly up the street. 

Crane remained rooted to the spot, watching the flight 
of that stocky shape until it was out of sight. He did not 
try to follow. He was afraid of the gun which unaccount- 
ably had not killed him. And he was afraid of more than 
a gun—of something he did not understand or even 
know, but that now was becoming a dim, nagging mem- 
ory in: back of his consciousness. 

A siren sounded and then an ambulance swept past 
him. Looking around the corner, he saw it come to a stop 
in front of the lunchroom. The ambulance was for him, 

He hurried in the opposite direction. The wound 
wasn’t important enough to delay him. Ellen was prob- 
ably sore at him for not having shown up. Or worried. 
He had to get to her at once. 

But Ellen was dead. 

His breath came out in a sobbing gasp. He stopped 
walking and then resumed almost at once. What had 
made that absurd thought pop into his head? He had 
spoken to her on the phone at six o’clock this evening. 
He had had a date with her at seven-thirty, but he hadn’t 
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reached her apartment because something had happened 
on the way. 

Ellen was dead. 

There it was again, a voice inside of him telling him 
with dreadful certainty. 

“No!” he said aloud. ““That blow made me sappy; it’s 
making me imagine things.” 

Ellen lay face down in a pool of her own blood. 

“Stop it,” he said fiercely. “She’s all right. She’s fine. 
She had a nasty experience this morning, but nothing 
happened to her and she spoke to you at six o'clock. It’s 
you who were bleeding. It’s you who were hurt.” 

How badly hurt? He seemed to be having no bad phys- 
ical effects, yet he was having a mental reaction that was 
giving him terrible thoughts. He felt the back of his 
head, the dried blood caked at the nape. There should be | 
a cut higher up. His hand moved up almost to the hat 
band. 

There was no skull. His fingers kept going in. 

He staggered. His hand jerked away. I’m dead, he 
thought. That’s what scared those people. The top of my 
head is gone. The swarthy man knew I couldn’t be alive. 

He recovered, telling himself that he must have lost 
sensation in his fingertips. A wound always felt worse 
than it was. 

By the light of a street-lamp he could see his reflection 
in the window of a clothing store. The collar of his light 
tweed jacket was smeared with blood; a dried splotch 
of it trailed between his shoulders. But no matter how 
he turned, he could not get the back of his head into his 
line of vision. 

He stepped into the store vestibule. The door glass 
was also like a mirror; it was at an angle with the store 
window so that he could see the back of his head. He re- 
moved his hat. 
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_ A section of his skull had sunk into his head, and there 
was sight of shredded bone where the hair did not cover 
it. It wasn’t bleeding now and had probably not bled 
enough to have greatly weakened him. Had the blood 
clotted? Was the horribly pressed-in bone still a cover- 
ing for the wound? He could not see well, but he had 
seen enough. | 

Yet he felt nothing but shock, and shock shook him 
for a long minute. Then carefully he placed his hat far 
back on his head, covering the visible bone. He fumbled 
a cigarette out of his pocket and used half a book of 
matches. 

The screaming of the woman in the doorway now 
made sense. She had seen the back of his skull when he 
had passed under the light, and the horror of it had un- 
_nerved her. The counterman had retained only a little 
more self-control. But where did the swarthy man come 
in? 

He hadn’t seen the wound. Crane had always been 
facing him. 

And Ellen was dead, lying in a pool of her own blood. 

No! His mind had been affected by the blow. Desper- 
ately he tried to think. He had left his house and then a 
woman had screamed. Between that period Ellen lay 
dead. That was all there was, and it had to be a lie. 

He found himself walking, and he was fighting the 
tremendous urge to rush to the nearest doctor, to the 
nearest hospital for a chance to survive. But, first he had 
to see Ellen. 

He did not remember covering the few remaining 
blocks. Suddenly he was inside the apartment house, 
‘ pressing the button for the automatic elevator. He rode 
up to the third floor, walked up the hall, turned the cor- 
ner—and there was a uniformed policeman standing in 
front of Ellen’s door. 
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His knees started to buckle. The cop leaped forward, 
grabbed his arm. 

“You’re hurt?” the cop asked, peering into his face. 
“You look sick. Say, who are you?” 

Crane fought himself erect. “I’m all right. My name 
is James Crane and I—” 

“We been looking for you,” the cop broke in excitedly. 

The cop pushed the door open. There were half a 
dozen men in Ellen’s compact one-room apartment. And 
Ellen was there. 

She lay face down on the floor, with her long brown 
hair spread about her face like a halo. And there was 
blood in her hair and on the rug—blood which had run 
out of the hideous hole in her head. 

It was like coming back to the scene of a tragedy, where 
he had been before. Three hours ago, he knew now, he 
had seen her just like this. 

“Crane, eh?” A man with fiery eyes stood in front of 
him. “I’m Lieutenant Blanchard.” 

Crane leaned weakly against the wall. “We were to be 
married next month,” he muttered. 

A little of it was coming back to Crane. He remem- 
bered being inside this apartment three hours ago and _ 
staring down at Ellen lying dead in her own blood. He 
had heard a sound behind him and had started to turn, 
but he had never had a chance to complete that turn. 
And then blankness. 

Crane said: ““The murderer also struck me. Look.” He 
took off his hat and turned his back to the room. 

A startled gasp went up from the men. The lieutenant 
said sharply: “Dr. Rowland!” A chubby-faced man, who 
was doubtless the coroner, gently took Crane’s arm and 
led him to the couch. Crane lay down and pressed his 
face into the cushion. 

Fingers probed the back of his skull, but seemed to 
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avoid the wound. Dr. Rowland said incredulously: “You 
mean to say you’ve been walking around like this?” 

“I feel all right,” Crane muttered. “Except once when 
I threw back my head too quickly to look at a signpost. 
It made me sick to my stomach for a few minutes. Will 
I be all right?” 

“We'll have you fixed up in no time.” 

Lieutenant Blanchard asked: “Could that wound have 
been self-inflicted?” 

“Nonsense!” Dr. Rowland straightened up. “He was 
struck from behind.” . 

There was silence then. Even the murmuring of the | 
other men in the room had ceased. Crane turned his face 
on the cushion and saw that Blanchard and Dr. Rowland 
had crossed to the other side of the room and were con- 
sulting in whispers. But the room was small and dis- 
jointed phrases reached him. 

“, . . nothing I can do here,” Dr. Rowland was saying. 
“... hospital... even there... should have died 
instantly . . . bone pressing . . .” 

His voice got too low. Then Blanchard was speaking 
and Crane strained to hear. 

“. .. left here under his own power .. . came back 
gies talks all right and: .°.:.” 

Dr. Rowland shook his head and his voice rose testily, 
so that Crane got full sentences. 

“It’s one of these phenomena medical men can’t quite 
explain. I’ve come across it before in similar injuries. 
The person does not even suspect that he is fatally in- 
jured. He might feel and act normal for a considerable 
period, and then suddenly—” Dr. Rowland glanced at 
Crane and saw how intensely he was listening and low- 
ered his voice. 

Crane buried his head in the cushion. He could finish 
the doctor’s sentence:—and then suddenly drops dead. 
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He had had a cousin who had received a head injury in 

an auto accident. His cousin had got up and walked 

home, acting outwardly normal, and a couple of hours 

later he had collapsed and died. 

_ The swarthy man was right, Crane thought dully. I’m 
dead. But not yet dead enough for him. 

“Lieutenant,” he said aloud. “I know who did it. It 
was the man who held Ellen up this morning.” 

Blanchard returned to the side of the couch. “What 
do you know about the holdup?” 

“Only what Ellen told me over the phone.” 

Crane spoke with his eyes closed and the side of his 
face against the cushion. “Ellen worked for a paper mill, 
in the office. Among other things, she handled the pay- 
roll. It was lunch hour and she was the only one in the 
office. She was behind in getting the payroll out and 
planned to have lunch later. She was putting the money 
into the envelopes when two armed men with handker- 
chiefs tied over their faces came in. One stayed at the 
door to watch if anybody came from the plant. The other 
gathered up the money. As he was about to leave, the 
knot became untied from his handkerchief and it fell 
from his face. He shot at Ellen, but missed. She dropped 
behind a desk. By then there was an uproar outside and 
the man whose face Ellen had seen couldn’t take the 
time to go around the desk after her. He and the other 
man fled. 

“Late this afternoon Ellen phoned me at my office. She 
was very upset. She had just come from police headquar- 
ters where she had been shown photos, but she hadn’t 
seen the gunman’s. She could describe him only vaguely 
because he had no outstanding characteristics, but she 
was sure she would recognize him if she ever saw him 
again. I told her I’d be over right after work to take her 
out to dinner and help her get over her terrible experi- 
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ence. At six o’clock I phoned her again. She said she was 
feeling better. But when I got here at seven-thirty—” 
Crane’s voice broke. 

“Go on,” Blanchard urged. | 

“Ellen didn’t answer the door when I rang. I found it 
unlocked. I walked in and there was Ellen just the way 
she is now. Then I heard somebody behind me, and 
that’s all I know.” Crane shivered. “I guess after a while 
I recovered consciousness and picked up my hat and went 
out, but I don’t remember.” 

“And you didn’t see the guy?” 

“Not then,” Crane said. “But later.” And he told 
about the swarthy man. 

Lieutenant Blanchard frowned. “The man she de- 
scribed was tall and rather gaunt.” 

“Then it was the other man who murdered us,” 
Crane said. 

One of the detectives in the room uttered an exclama- 
tion. Every pair of eyes stared at Crane. He realized 
. what he had said. Us! The man had murdered us! 

Well, wasn’t that the truth? 

He wet his lips and went on: “The swarthy man must 
have been the gunman whose face Ellen didn’t see. In 
fact, he was mostly outside the door during the holdup, 
so she hadn’t even been able to describe his build. But he 
was the one who murdered her.” 

Gravely Blanchard nodded. “It’s likely.” 

Crane got up on one elbow and felt bitterness choke 
him. “Damn you, didn’t you know she’d be in danger? 
Wasn't she entitled to police protection?” 

Blanchard said quietly, “She didn’t identify anybody. 
We didn’t have the photo in our gallery. Why should 
anybody guess she wouldn't be safe?” 

“You cops let her diel” Crane cried. “The gunman 
must have had a police record elsewhere. He was afraid 
Ellen would be shown photos from other cities. Sooner 
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or later she would have spotted him. He couldn’t let her 
live.” 

Dr. Rowland placed a hand on his shoulder. “Take it 
easy, son .. . Lieutenant, I can’t allow this man to be 
excited.” 

Blanchard shrugged. The gesture said: He’s practically 
a dead man anyway, so what difference does it make? 

An ambulance interne arrived with the driver who 
carried a stretcher. The interne glanced down at Crane, 
whistled softly, and did nothing to treat or even bandage 
the wound. It was too dangerous or there was no use. 
The fact remained that they were taking him to die 
away from here. 

When they transferred him to the stretcher, Crane 
opened his mouth to protest that he could walk under his 
own power. But it was less effort to let them just carry 
him away. Nothing was important. Ellen was dead, and 
so he was not afraid of death, | 

But there was something to be done. He wasn’t sure 
just what it was and lay thinking about it until cool air 
washed over him and he knew that he was in the street. 
Then he saw it. 

“Wait a minutel’’ Crane said, lifting his head. 

The stretcher stopped. The interne, holding the mune 
end, turned his head to look down at him. 

“There’s not a thing that can be done for me,” Crane 
said. “I know. I should by rights be dead. Ellen was 
struck no harder than I was. There must be a reason why 
I was kept alive. Twice I should have died and didn’t— 
the second time when the swarthy man shot at me and 
nothing happened. I’ve been thinking, and the only an- 
swer is that I’ve been given time to find Ellen’s murderer. 
That’s why the swarthy man was sent my way when I 
was in the lunchroom, but I didn’t know who he was at 
the time. Now I've got to find him again.” 

The driver said: “He’s starting to rave, Doc.” 
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“No,” Crane insisted. “My brain has never been 
clearer. That’s another miracle, for the bits of bone are 
pressing into my brain. And why didn’t I bleed to 
death?” 

“Lie still,” the interne told him. “You can never tell 
about those head injuries. No two act the same way.” 

“Why bother kidding me?” Crane said wearily. “I’ve 
been lent time to find Ellen’s murderer. It can’t be any 
other way. So you’ve got to let me go.” 

_ “We’ll fix you up fine in the hospital,” the interne said 
soothingly. “Then you can go anywhere you like. Let’s 
go, George.” 

As the stretcher started to move again, Crane consid- 
ered making a break for it. But they would have their 
hands on him before he could get off the stretcher, and 
a struggle might be too much for him. He had to stretch 
his borrowed time. Perhaps when they reached the hos- 
pital they would leave him alone in the ambulance long 
enough for him to slip away. 

They slid the stretcher into the ambulance. The driver 
went around to the front. The interne was about to 
climb inside with Crane when he paused to slap his 


_. pockets. 


“Got a cigarette, George?” he called. 

“You know I don’t use ’em, There’s a drugstore still 
open at the corner.” 

The interne sauntered off. Slowly Crane sat up. 
Through the still open doors the street stretched out be- 
fore him. He had told them that he wanted to escape, 
but they had put down to the ravings of a badly hurt 
man. And they were not guarding him now because they 
could not conceive of a man with a wound like that get- 
ting up and walking away. 

Then he was standing outside the ambulance, glancing 
cautiously about the empty street for either the interne 
or the driver. He was alone. 
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Not quite alone. The tail of his eye caught movement 
in the dark doorway across the street. No more than that. 
No definite shape—only a stirring of deeper shadows. 
But he knew that it had to be the swarthy man, because 
he had been kept alive for only one reason. He started 
across the street. 

The shadow moved out of the doorway and became 
the stocky figure of a man. He peered at Crane with his 
head far forward. He pulled his gun out. 

Crane felt no fear. He kept going across the gutter. 
The swarthy man had been placed here for him by the 
same power that was keeping him, Crane, alive. 

And the swarthy man did not shoot. With the revolver 
dangling forgotten from his swinging hand, he raced 
down the street. | 

Crane broke into a run. At once nausea seized him. His 
head reeled; he almost fell. Careful, he told himself. 
That’s one thing you can’t do. 

He walked as rapidly as he could. He followed the — 
swarthy man around the corner, and when he saw him 
again, the distance between them had grown to a hun- 
dred feet. Crane ran two steps and brought himself up 
short before he keeled over. He could not run without 
jerking his head. A sob of helplessness tore from his 
throat. He kept walking, but the other was already out of 
sight. ! 

After a while Crane leaned against the wall of a house 
to rest. He was sick now to the core of his being and his 
hat seemed to weigh a ton. Only he wasn’t wearing a hat; 
it had been left in Ellen’s apartment. He knew then that 
he hadn’t much more time. | 
_ Suddenly he laughed with a bitterness that shook him. 
If some sort of divine Providence was keeping him alive 
for a certain job, then why hadn’t Providence let him 
complete the job by catching the swarthy man? Now he 
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had the whole city to hunt for him. That would baf- 
fle even the police, with limitless time and manpower. 

But wait. There had to be a logical explanation why 
he had twice come across the swarthy man in the last 
hour. The second one was easy. The swarthy man had 
murdered Ellen; he had returned to the scene of the 
crime to learn if there were any developments which 
affected him. 

And the first time? The swarthy man had been enter- 
ing a lunchroom. He hadn’t known Crane would be there. 
He had been shocked nearly out of his wits at the sight 
of the man he thought he had killed. He had merely 
dropped into a neighborhood lunchroom for food. 

Neighborhood! The swarthy man lived somewhere 
near the lunchroom. 

Crane did not remember walking those five blocks. It 
was as if his brain had blacked out, and when he came 
out of it, he was looking at a neon sign which said: COF- 
FEE. The weight on his head was becoming unbearable. 
His legs were turning to water. 

Well, here he was, and except for an occasional passing 
car, the city slept. He moved on, slowly now, fighting 
to keep his thoughts from clouding and his legs from 
folding. 

Running feet broke the silence. He stood very still, 
concentrating on the receding sound. And then, far 
down on the other side of the street, he glimpsed a fleet- 
ing shadow. Abruptly it swung away from the curb and 
vanished through a doorway. 

It did not occur to Crane that it might not be the 
swarthy man he had seen. This was the completion of a 
pattern which had gone beyond his own logical reason- 
ing. He did not doubt that he had been deliberately 
brought here for the same reason that he was still alive. 

_ There was a fire hydrant where the shape had left the 
street, so he was sure of the exact spot. The hydrant was 
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in front of a box-like two-story building. The ground 
floor consisted of a grocery store, and lights were in the 
two windows above. 

There was a door to be entered, a dimly lit staircase 
up which to pull himself with infinite weariness, and 
then a small hall and another door. Men were speaking 
beyond that door. 

One voice Crane recognized as that of the swarthy man, 
even though now it was shrill with terror. “I tell you, 
Flick, he’s haunting me. Go on, laugh, but I killed that 
guy. I told you how he came in just when I got done with 
the girl, so I had to give him the business too.” 

“How do you know he was dead?” a bantering voice 
asked. 

“I know how to hit ’em. It’s nice and quiet and not 
messy. A sock on the head and they’re dead before they 
hit the floor. And I saw what I did to that guy. Hell, half 
his head was knocked in.” | 

“Did you make sure he was dead?” 

“I wasn’t hanging around there longer than I had to,” 
the swarthy man replied hesitantly. “Well, all right, say 
I didn’t finish him. But what would he be doing hours 
later sitting in Steve’s lunchroom, drinking coffee as calm 
as you please? He’d be dead or in a hospital. And he 
knew me, Flick. He never seen me before. How the hell 
did he know me? And he went after me. My gun didn’t 
scare him none. And when I pulled the trigger, nothing 
happened.” 

“You missed him?” 

“The gun was right up against him. But no bullet 
came out. The gun didn’t shoot, and I’d just oiled and 
cleaned it for that payroll job.” 

The man named. Flick chuckled derisively. “You dope! 
Guns miss fire lots of times.’ 

“Maybe. So all right, the gun missed fire. So I went 
back to the house to see if the cops were there. ‘They were 
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there all right. I didn’t get it. Say this guy was hurt bad, 
_ would they let him go? Then an ambulance pulls up and 
they carry somebody out. It’s the guy, I think. Maybe I 
been dreaming I seen him. Then all of a sudden there he 
is, not in the ambulance. He’s coming across the street, 
straight to where I’m standing. He couldn’t see me. I tell 
you, he couldn’t. I was in a doorway. But he came 
straight at me. So I ran.” 

“You're a brave lad.” 

“Yeah, it’s funny to you. Sure I was scared. He chased 
after me, but the funny thing is he didn’t run. He kept 
walking, like he knew I couldn’t get away from him, But 
I shook him off with no trouble. I cut through yards. I 
went out of my way. A blood hound couldn’t have fol- 
lowed me.” His voice faded and then rose stridently: 
“Listen, Flick! I’m downstairs on this street and looked 
back—and there he is. And he’s still walking, like noth- 
ing can stop him.” 

“You damn fool! Did he see you come in here?” 

“What's the difference? He knows where we live. But 
how does he know? That’s what I’m asking. He’s sup- 
posed to be dead. I killed him.” 

“Of all the saps!’ Flick shouted. ‘‘Maybe he’s calling 
the cops. Go look for him.” 

“He don’t need cops, Flick. He’ll come himself. He 
knew all along where we lived and he didn’t bring no. 
cops.” 

“Then go out and get him.” 

_ “T’m scared.” 

“You got a gun. Use it.” 

There was a brief silence. Then the swarthy man said 
more quietly: “I get the dirty jobs. I kill the girl for you, 
I get sent out to kill a guy I killed once already.” 

“Don’t be a damn fool. I’ll be with you as soon as I 
get my pants on.” 
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The door opened so suddenly that Crane had no time 
to retreat. In the dimness of the hall, he stood facing 
the swarthy man, 

An insane moan trickled from the swarthy man’s lips. 
He said brokeniy, “Flick!’’ and reached under his shoul- 
der. 

Crane had no plan of action. He simply moved in, and 
_ his body struck the swarthy man and the arm which was 
coming out with the gun. The arm and wrist and gun- 
_ muzzle were pressed against the swarthy man at the in- . 

stant the fingers contracted on the trigger. 

Thunder shook the small hall. ‘The swarthy man fell 
away from Crane and slumped against the wall. His 
stared sightlessly. He was dead. 

“All right, guy,” a voice said hoarsely. “Reach.” | 

Crane lifted his gaze. A tall, gaunt man wearing only 
underwear stood in the doorway, and a black automatic 
was in his hand. The face was the one Ellen had | 
described. She had’ died because she had seen that face 
during the holdup. 

“So you’re the lad who’s been haunting Carlos.” The 
gaunt man’s eyes flicked to the dead man and back to 
Crane. How much do you know?” | 

Crane swayed. His knees quivered; his shoulders were 
bowed under the weight of his head. But he felt no fear. 
He felt only a little relief that he was so near the end. 
He said: “I know that he murdered Ellen and that you 
are her murderer too.” 

The gaunt face tightened, “What I want to know is, 
do the cops know?” 

“They don’t. have to know, ” Crane said. His voice . 
sounded flat and unfamiliar in his ear. “I’m going to kill 
_ you.”’ And he moved forward. 

The gun roared. Crane paused at the impact of the 
bullet and then resumed motion. 
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“Stay back!” the gaunt man gasped. “I hit youl” He 
retreated backward into his room. His face fell to pieces 
with terror. 

Crane smiled. “You can’t kill a dead man,” he said and 
lunged. 

The gun spoke again as Crane’s hands closed over that 
skinny neck. He felt nothing. He was past physical sensa- 
tion. 

He fell with the gaunt man under him, Once more 
there was the sound of a gun, distant and unimportant. 
Inches from his own face, Crane saw another face that 
no longer looked quite human. The eyes bulged, the 
_ tongue protuded, the skin turned purple. 

There was no warning. Between the drawing of a 
breath, Jim Crane ceased to be. 


They had a great deal of trouble loosening the dead 
fingers from the skinny throat of the other dead man. 

Dr. Rowland, the coroner, was puzzled. “The shooting 
. was heard only twenty minutes ago. Rigor shouldn’t 
have set in so firmly.” 

Lieutenant Rowland turned from the hall where he 
had been looking down at the body of the swarthy man. 

“Crane must have continued to hang on while he was 
dying from the bullet wounds.” 

Dr. Rowland frowned and said nothing. After a while 
he stood up. “Crane was hit three times, but none of the 
bullets could have been fatal. He was bound to drop 
dead any moment. The exertion of the struggle finished 
him.” 

Blanchard drew smoke deep into his lungs, “But not 
until he had killed these two.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“You remember what the ambulance interne told us,” 
Blanchard said. ‘Crane was raving about being kept alive 
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by something so he could avenge his sweetheart’s murder. 
He lived just long enough to do it.” 

Dr. Rowland sniffed. “Nonsense. Crane wasn’t the first 
man. I’ve seen alive who by all laws of medical science 
should be dead. This is especially true where brain in- 
juries are concerned.” 

“Maybe.” Blanchard studied the cloud of smoke he 
expelled. “You're the doctor, so why should I argue?” 


GOODBYE HANNAH 
by Steve Fisher 


‘THE CAPTAIN said: “You've been drinking,” and that was 
all he said about it so Smith thought he couldn’t be 
_ looking so badly; yet Smith knew it wasn’t the whisky— 
or anyway, not just the whisky—that made him look as 
if he had been hit in the face with a ton of wet towels. 
His skin was a grayish-white; and there was that glazed 
ebony in his eyes; and there were lines coming around his 
mouth. Oh, he was different, everything about him had 
changed, it was only that in the gray suit, and the felt hat 
that was shoved back on his head, and the unlit cigarette 
which hung in his mouth, he looked somewhat the same, 
so that people hadn’t begun yet to really notice. | 

“Listen, Smitty,” the captain went on, “what I called 
you about was 277, a new one, see? I want you to look at 
it. It might be Hannah Stevens.” 

Smith grew rigid with pulse throbbing in his throat, 
and light flaring in his eyes. He gripped the captain’s 
arm, and the captain looked around and down at where 
his hand was. - 

“What's this?” 

Smith released the grip and gradually found his voice. 
“You mean you think you’ve got Hannah here?” 

“Well, we don’t know. Suicide, nose dive. Battered 
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head—no face that you can recognize. No other identi- 
fication, either.” 

Breathing again, Smith said: “Oh.” Then: “Let's 
have a look at it.” 

They moved through the morgue along the rows of 
numbered ice-vaults. The captain was saying: “Since 
you’ve got that case you’d know if it was her if anybody 
would. You know all about her, don’t you?” 


He said: “Yes, all about her. What kind of perfume 


she used, and where she got her hair done, and what 
movie stars she liked the best. I know what time she went 
to bed every night, and what time she got up. I know 
what her breakfasts were, I—” 

“What are you—her brother?” 

“No, I’ve never seen her. I’d never heard of her until 
you handed me the case three days ago. She was just an- 
other missing person. How many thousands have we 
every year? She was just a name on a card—” 

But he stopped talking suddenly for the captain had 
turned in front of vault 277 and was pulling it out. It 
slid like a drawer. Smith’s heart was massaging his chest, 
but he knew he had to look down and he did. There 
wasn’t much of a head. left. ‘The hair had been copper. 
The body had been beautiful and young. 

The captain said: “And still they come to New York 
in droves every year to act or model or write or marry 
a millionaire. I wish they could see her.” 

Smith was looking at the body and saying: “It isn’t 
Hannah Stevens.” 

“It zsn’t?” 

“No. 7? 

“How can n you tell?” 

“Hannah had a scar on her little toe. The hair on her 
legs was lighter, and there was a mole just over her hip.” 

“Listen, screwball, are you sure about that?” 

“Yes, I’m sure.” 


ee 
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“Okay,” the captain said, and he shoved back the 
drawer. “Another one unidentified, that’s all.” They 
started walking back toward the office. “What kind of a 
dame is this Hannah Stevens?” 

Smith was looking straight ahead of him. “She’s beau- 
tiful,”” he said. “She’s the most beautiful thing that ever 
walked on the earth. Her parents are worth half a mil- 
lion. She made her debut in Boston three years ago and 
then her folks moved to Newport and she spent most of 
her time in New York with the young crowd. I have a 
dozen pictures of her and so have about six of the town’s 


_ biggest detective agencies.” 


“Well, you seem to know as much about her as—” 

He held up his hand. “T haven’t begun to know any- 
thing about her yet. She was engaged to a young man 
by the name of Ronald Watt. I intend to interview him. 
After that—” 

“Listen,” said the captain, “I think you’ve gone 
whacky, but it’s all right. Just keep your face clean and 
let me know anything new that develops.” 

“Okay,” said Smith, and he turned the cigarette 
around so that the dry part was in his mouch now. He 
moved past the captain and through the door. 

He sat in his room with a bottle of rye on the table 
beside him and a lot of peanut shells scattered across the 


_ floor. He sat there with his hands folded, staring at the 


wall, or past it; and then he got up and did a turn 
around the room and came back, pouring more rye. Now 
he fixed his gaze on the dresser where her pictures were 
lined like a display in front of a motion picture theater. 
He picked up the first picture and looked at her shining 
eyes. Someone had told him they were gray and her hair 
was the color of crystal-clear honey. He saw the strong 
cleft of her chin, and the thin, yet definite, nose line. He 
saw her beauty in a radiance that blinded him and he 
put the picture down and picked up the next. 
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He kept doing this, going over the pictures one by one 
and then going back for another drink of rye. He had 
long ago ceased trying to reason with himself. He had 
quit looking at his vision in the mirror and saying: 
“You're going nuts, Johnny. They’re going to come and 
get up and slap you in a strait jacket if you don’t snap 
out of it.’”” There was no longer comprehension, under- 
standing, or sanity of motive. The pictures, her history, 
the fragments of things he had learned about her; the 
odor of her perfume that was on the handkerchief that 
was in his drawer; the torn stocking that he had picked 
out of the wastebasket in her apartment; the spilled face 
powder that he had scooped up and wrapped in tissue 
paper, all of these things he had of hers, all of the stories 
he had been told of her; everything secondhand, every- 
thing old and used; memories of someone he had never 
known, told him that he loved her. 

At first it had been fascination and this had grown to 
obsession, and then beyond obsession, beyond all reason. 
When he tried to sleep he thought he heard what they 
had said was the rich lilt of her voice; he saw her in a 
shimmering gold gown, walking and talking and danc- 
ing; set against a background of a dazzling cut-glass 
Fifty-second Street cocktail bar, he saw the honey of hair 
on her shoulders, and he saw her lift a drink to her 
TADS. 5458 

The clangor of the telephone jarred him. He went 
back to the bed and-sat down. He picked up the instru- 
ment. “Johnny Smith,” he said. 

“This is Mrs. Stevens,” said a soft, restrained voice. 
“Hannah’s mother.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Stevens.” ; 

“I hope you don’t mind—you said I could keep in 
touch with you. It helps, you know.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I know it does.” Then: “Have the pri- 
vate detectives—’ 
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- “No trace,’”’ Mrs. Stevens said. 

There was.a silence... . 

1 8662) 

Emotion lifted her voice for the first time. “We all 
loved her so—we all want her back so badly, I can’t un- 
derstand why—” 

“I know,” said Johnny, quietly. 

“Tm sending Ronald Watt over to your hotel,” she 
went on; “you wanted to see him.” 

“Yes, thanks. It may help.” 

He talked to her for a moment longer and then hung 
up. He sat there wondering if Hannah’s voice had been 
something like that—if it had had the same softness? 

He put the liquor away and cleaned up the peanuts, 
after a fashion, brushing them all into one corner; then 
he got up and straightened his tie. He stuck an unlighted 
cigarette in his mouth and let it dangle there. Then he 
went to the window, waiting; he looked down ten stories 
on Manhattan. All of those lights she had known and 
loved. Where was she? Why had she gone? 

He stood here for some time, and then there was the 
_ telephone again. 

“Mr. Watt downstairs.” 

“Send him up.” 

When Watt tapped on the door Johnny opened it, 
standing there, the cigarette in his mouth, his eyes flick- 
ering. “Come in,” he said. He looked after the young 
man as he walked past him into the room; and then he 
closed the door, leaning back against it. He stood leaning 
against the door, not saying anything, watching Ronald 
Watt. Watt was wearing country tweed but he would 
have looked better in tails and white tie, Johnny de- 
cided; his face in one way seemed weak, and in another 
showed strong possibilities. He had a high forehead, and 
brown eyes—bleak now—a drooping, though handsome 
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mouth. His hat was in his hand and a boyish cowlick of 


hair overhung his forehead. He sat down on the edge of _ 


the bed. 

“She was engaged to you?” 

“You mean Miss Stevens.” 

“I mean Hannah Stevens,” said Johnny. 

“Yes, we were engaged.” Watt was nervous, 

“When did you see her last?” 

“On the night before she—she disappeared.” 

“Explain everything leading up to that. I know ates 
she left you she was seen in two other places alone, at the 
bars. I know she got in a taxicab and said to the driver: 
‘Just drift around the park, please,’ and that she got out’ 
of the cab, in the park, at around Ninety-sixth Street, 
and that no one, apparently, has seen her since. But tell 
me up to the point where she left you. Everything!” 

“Why, there isn’t much to tell, Mr. Smith. For a month 
she’d been avoiding me. I kept calling at her apartment. 
I kept leaving messages; several times I sat all night in 
front waiting for her to come in, but she never did. And 
she wasn’t at home. But finally she gave in and saw me 
twice for lunch—that is, twice in succession, and then she 
agreed to go to dinner with me. Well, we’d had dinner, 
and we were drinking cocktails, and everything seemed 
swell again; she seemed to be her old self, warming up to 
me, and [ thought pretty soon I’d say, ‘Honey, let’s hurry 
up and get married. I can’t stand being without you.’ 
Then she saw someone pass through the dining room.” 

“Who?” 

“I don’t know. I asked her and she laughed and said: 
‘Only the friend of a friend,’ but after that she seemed 
nervous, and finally she took my hand and looked at me 
in the way that only she can, Mr. Smith. She said: ‘Angel, 
-you’re rich and spoiled, and a no-good scoundrel, but I 
love you. Always remember that, will you? That I love 
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you.’ She said that, and then she got up. I thought she 
would be right back. So I sat there. I sat there for an 
hour and a half.” 

“That’s the last you saw of her?” 

“That's the last,” said Watt. He had noticed the pic- 
tures of Hannah on the dresser and was looking at them. 

Smith said: ‘“‘Why did she call you a scoundrel, Watt?” 

“Just an affectionate term. Nothing—” 

“Don’t lie, Watt.” 

Ronald Watt leaped to his feet. “I’m not!” 

Johnny grabbed the front of his coat and shoved him 
back down on the bed. “You are, you little punk and 
I’m going to wallop the head off of you if you don’t. tell 


_ me the whole truth, I told you I had to know everything. 


I don’t know what’s the matter with those private cops 
you've hired, but to me it’s obvious that she disappeared 
on account of you.” 

“That’s a—” 
| Johnny slapped him across the mouth. “The sooner 
you talk, Watt, the better.” 

“Let me out of here!” 

“You're not going to get out, and roy re going to talk 
if I have to kill you.” 

“Blast you, you let me out,” Watt said between 
clenched teeth, and he rose, shoving against Johnny. 


_ Johnny clipped him under the jaw, and then he held 


him up against the wall and slapped him. When he 
finally let him drop to the bed Ronald Watt sat there 
with his face bloody and said: 

“I don’t know what you want me to tell you. Unless 
it’s why Hannah turned cool toward me in the first place. 
I was doing a little gambling.” He looked up, his face 
pale now. “Old story, isn’t it? My family didn’t know, 
no one did except Hannah and she found out by acci- 
dent. Well, I got in pretty deeply. Damn deeply. I didn’t 
dare open about it to my father and Nicki said I had my 
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choice. He said welshers, no matter who they were, usu- 
ally had a bad time of it, if I knew what he meant, and 
I did. They had accidents, maybe playing polo. At least 
that was the rumor, and I was scared stiff.” 

“T’'ll bet,” said Johnny. 

“So he said I had my choice, either that or—or I could 
work for him. My family was social and—well, he just 
wanted a little information now and then and—ah, let- 
ters and things I might be able to pick up.” 

“You mean you were to be the go-between for a black- 
mail racket that Nicki was running.” 

“Well—” 

“That’s what you were. Well, the last mug that did 
that got made the fall guy when the thing fell through 
—and landed in prison. But go on.’ 

Watt’s face was strained. “What could I do? I pleaded 
with them, and—as it turned out—” 

“I suppose Nicki told you to go home and forget it. 
To forget you owed him money, that he had reconsidered 
and decided you were too nice a guy to do work like 
that.” 

“No,” Watt said, “not exactly that. They let me play 
again one night. I won back every cent I had lost and 
more on top of it. So what could Nicki do? He had to let 
me go. That’s why I saw, and still see, no reason for tell- 
ing it. I never did the work. It was just a proposition, 
and then I got out of it by—” 

“By winning back the money. Fool! You didn’t win 
it back. Nicki gave it back to you! Know why?” 

“Why?” 

“Hannah!” 

Ronald Watt stared for a moment, and then his jaw 
gaped open, and his face turned crimson.. 

“Now get out,” said Johnny. “Get out before I kill 

ou.” 

When Johnny Smith got outside, it was raining. He 
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ducked across the sidewalk and got into a cab. He 
slammed the door and mumbled an address, and then 
he sat staring at the shining streets, and the lights along 
Broadway, at the streetcars, and buses, at the night clubs, 
and the big cars pulling up in front of theaters; he sat 
seeing the rain slap against the window, and hearing the 
music from the radio, and remembering the words Watt 
had told him Hannah had said before she left. He re- — 
membered that Hannah had taken his hand and said to 
Watt: “You’re a no-good scoundrel, but I love you. Al- 
‘ ways remember that, will you? That I love you?” He 
- thought of this, and of a song Noel Coward had written: 
“Mad About the Boy”; and he kept watching the rain on 
the window of the taxicab. 

The cab stopped at an apartment on Ninety-seventh 
street near Central Park West, and Johnny got out, look- 
ing at the entrance of the building. He walked across 
and went inside, and showed the elevator man his badge, 
and put a twenty-dollar bill in his hand, saying: “I want 
a pass-key, and directions to Nicki Spioni’s apartment.” 
He had no trouble at all. The elevator man unlocked 
thé door for him and then beat it. 

Johnny stepped inside, closing the door behind him. 
There were a man and two women in the living room, 
_ drinking cocktails, and then Nicki, squat, and hard-faced, 
came in from the kitchen with a drink in his hand. He - 
saw Johnny and the drink slipped and fell, the glass 
breaking. He said: 

“What is this, mister?” 

“Get your friends out, Nicki,” Johnny said. 

“Listen to him,” said Nicki. 

“I came about Hannah,” Johnny murmured. 

Nicki’s face changed. “Who are your?” 

“I’m a cop.” 

Nicki looked at his friends and they got up, staring 
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coldly at Johnny but not saying anything. They found 
‘ their wraps and got out. Johnny locked the door. When 
he turned around Nicki had a gun in his hand. 

“All right, copper, now you can tell me just what kind 
of a caper this is.’ 

Johnny smiled thinly and put an unlit cigarette in his 
mouth. “Too bad you weren’t at your club tonight. I 
telephoned, had a couple of federal men go down to look 
at your books; couple of city cops went along, think they 
might pick up a little evidence that will send you up for 
blackmail.” 

Nicki gulped, his Adam’s apple bulging from his 
throat. “Is this—a pinch?” 

“Not this,” said Johnny, “the pinch will come later. 
But not from me.” 

“Get out of my way then,” Nicki said; “I’m getting 
out of here.” 

_Johnny put the sole of one foot against the door and 
folded his arms. “You aren’t going yet. I have a few ques- 
tions about Hannah.” 

Nicki’s face muscles flinched. “I don’t know anything 
about her.” 

“No?” 

“No, I don’t. And you’d better move, or one of these 
slugs will move you, and I'll roll you aside.” 

“You won't shoot,” Johnny said. “You’re too yellow 
to shoot anybody, Nicki. You go in for blackmail. You 
go it the dirty way. But you wouldn’t kill anybody. You’re 
too afraid of the chair. We both know that, so you can 
put the gun down and tell me about Hannah or you'll 
go to the chair anyway—for her murder.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You were the last one to see her. She got out of a cab 
at Central Park near Ninety-sixth, and came over here. 
What eppenee then?” 
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“She didn’t, she— How do you know what she did?” 
“Listen, Nicki, we won’t go into that. I just want to 


_. know what happened.” 


The squat man was sweating. He put his gun in his 
pocket, and mopped his face with a handkerchief. But 
the sweat came faster than he could wipe it off. There 
was a wild look in his dark evens he raised heavy brows, 
said: 

“What else de you think you know?” 

“That you made a bargain with her. She was a pawn 
for Ronald Watt. What did you tell her you were going 
to do to Watt?” 

Nicki was trembling, he seemed to go all to pieces. He 
suddenly put his arms up over his face and sat down on 
the divan; he sat there for a moment, and Johnny stood 
at the door watching him. 

“Somebody told me—about her—” he whispered. His 
fists were clenched. “I told her I was going to use Watt 
but if she could get the money he owed it’d be okay. She 
tried—couldn’t get the money. Couldn’t explain why 
she needed thirty thousand dollars. She got an allowance, 
but I wouldn’t take payments on installments from Watt 
so why from her? Then I—I got that idea—I told her 
after we’d used Watt awhile we'd kill him. I made 
her think Watt didn’t have a chance, and the little punk 
_ didn’t. I wouldn’t have killed him, that was bluff, but he 


__ thought I would, and so did she—” He stopped here. 


“Go en,” Johnny said. 

“I told her—if she’d come around—if she’d be regular 
to me—if she wouldn’t see anybody but me for a month 
and—” 

“Never mind the details.” 

“Well,” Nicki went on, “that was all right. It was all 
right, see. I let her see Watt win back his money. I let 
_ her see that he was clear. He told her he’d never gamble 
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again. So she thought—that she had saved his life—or 
I had, and—” 

“So what happened?” said Johnny. 

“That’s it,” Nicki whispered, “that’s it. I’ve wanted to 
tell somebody.” He pounded his chest. “It’s been here, 
up inside me. It’s been killing me. She was a good sport. 
She was the squarest kid that ever lived. Never a peep 
- out of her, do you see? Never a squawk. There was 
never a finer woman ever lived—’” Nicki’s hands were in 
his hair now; it was awful to look at him. “Then do you 
know what happened—” 

“Tell me,” said Johnny quietly. 

“TI fell in love with her. Me, Nicki Spioni, I fell in love 
with her. I was crazy for her. I wanted to marry her. | 
told her I’d marry her and go straight—just run my club 
or go away, out West, to Honolulu, anywhere. I’d give 
her jewels, money, anything in the world she wanted. 
But she had all that. All of it. She was no cheap chorus 
girl. She was no Cinderella model, no ham actress. She 
had everything, I wasn’t giving her a thing, I was taking 
—taking—” 

“I don’t waat to hear that, I want to know what hap- 
pened.” 

“The month ended, and she started seeing Watt again. 
She was crazy for that yellow rotter. I don’t know why. 
She loved him like I loved her. She ate and slept and 
dreamed him. There wasn’t anything in the worid she 
wouldn’t do for him. I had taken her pride, I had taken 
everything from her, but she thought she could go back 
to him because it had been his jam, and she had gone to 
bat. She figured that put them on the same plane, and 
they could go on and be happy even though she’d never 
tell him about it. 

“I was insane with jealousy. I wanted to kill the guy. 
_ I wanted to shoot myself. I was going nuts, F couldn’t 
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sleep. I couldn’t eat. Just the thought of her with him 
turned me inside out. But I couldn’t do anything. She 
had kept her bargain and I was supposed to keep mine. 
I was supposed to but finally I couldn’t. I couldn’t, see? 
I cracked, do you get it? Went whacky! 

“I found out where she was dining with Watt and 
sent one of my boys there. He passed the table and gave 
her a signal. When she went out to meet him he told her - 
I wanted to see her, and double quick, or Watt was going 
to get bumped. Well, she went to pieces then. She 
had thought I’d be square, too. Oh, what a fool she was 
to trust me—to think that Nicki Spioni could keep his 
word!” He sucked in breath. 

“Well, she came up here to have it out with me,” Nicki 
went on; “she came up here, and I was blind drunk. She 
was going to marry Watt and she never wanted to see me 
again. I did everything to keep her. I cried. I got down 
on my hands and knees and begged. I crawled on the floor 
for her. But she wouldn’t listen. I kept drinking. The 
room was spinning in a waltz. All I could hear was her 
saying: ‘No! No! No!’ I went out in the kitchen and got 
a knife and said if I couldn’t have her nobody would. I 
_ said that, then I changed it and said if she went out I'd _ 
cut my throat right there in front of her. I said every- 
thing and anything that came to my mind. But she started 


_. to go anyway. She started to go, and I tried to stop her, 


and there was a scuffle. But she got out. I stood there 
looking at the door and then I came back here to the 
divan sobbing. Oh, I know men don’t cry. But I did, I 
tell you. Like a damn kid. I fell on the divan crying, tear- 
ing out my heart, and then I passed out cold. I haven't 
seen her since.” 

“You didn’t kill her?” 

“Nol! I loved her! I loved her!” Nicki said. 

“But more than that—?” 

Nicki looked up, his face strangely white, his voice_ 
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suddenly quiet. He seemed to be looking past Johnny. 
Then he slipped to his knees. He looked like nothing 
human. “One of—the boys—thought he saw her—on 
Seventy-second Street.” 

That was all he said, Johnny couldn’t make him say 
another word. When the federal agents came about the 
tax evasion he was still there on his knees looking as if 
he had lost his mind. He didn’t seem to see them at all. . 
When they led him through the door he leaned on them 
for support as though the flame that was Hannah had 
burned his eyes from his sockets, and had taken his soul 
from his miserable body. 

West Seventy-second Street: rain and sleet, riche after 
night. You start at West End Avenue, at the drugstore on 
the corner and walk up. An apartment here, a hotel 
there. The corner of Broadway, the subway island, on 
across, the cigar store, the bank, a fur shop, the automat 

. Up and down... Faces, old, young, haggard, 
painted. Eventually a repetition of faces—the same faces, 
the same people, up and down... 

Night after night. 

He knew every store by name, he knew every mer- 
chant, he had been in every apartment and hotel. Over 
and over he had said: ‘“‘Beautiful—the most beautiful 
creature that ever walked on this earth. Honey-blond 
hair, about five feet four, carries her shoulders back, has 
a proud walk. Beautiful, the most beautiful crea- 
ture .. .” The echo of his descriptions. Laughter. Par- 
ties. The Sunday papers on Saturday night. “Her name 
is Hannah Stevens, she’s the most—” 

He watched her name fade from the papers as other 
news crowded out the story of her disappearance. The 
last news he read was that anyone who discovered Han- 
nah would receive ten thousand dollars reward. He read 
that and smiled grimly, and kept walking. At night he 
looked at her pictures, and talked to them. Other cases 
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were piled a foot deep in his file. Missing persons. Fam- 
ily hysteria. Descriptions. Suicides. The click of ice-vaults, 
in and out. “Is this the man you were looking for?” “Is 
this the child you lost?” “Is this your mother who wan- 
dered off last ‘Tuesday night?” 

Everything in a swirl. His mind going—graduaily. 
Hannah dominating every thought. The captain’s lec- 
tures. “Lay off the drinks, Smith.” The sobbing women 
at the’ office, the laughing husband. “My wife just disap- 
peared, ” The cranks: “I’m going to commit suicide, 
so don’t look for me!” The captain again: “Now, Smith, 
you've got to find this one, she’s probably right over the 
bridge in Brooklyn; didn’t she have a boy friend who—” 

But the nights werc his own. Seventy-second Street.. 
Up and down, heavy steps, nodding to the merchants. 

He saw her on Saturday of the sixth week. 

He had been in a market looking for her when she 
brushed by him and he caught the odor of the perfume 
and the powder, though it seemed heavier than he had 
imagined Hannah would use, and he turned to see her 
back, to see her moving off down the street. He stood 
watching, trembling, petrified. He had not seen her face 
and yet he knew that it was she. He knew her better than 
she knew herself. 

He began following, watching the even swing of her 
legs. He ran a little to catch up, and he heard the click 
of her high heels on the sidewalk. She walked down to 
Riverside Drive and turned right. In a moment she 
entered an old apartment building. He hurried now to 
stop her, but the door clicked shut, and locked, and she 
went on in, through the inside door. He had seen no 
more than her back, the honey color of her hair, but 
he knew it was she. 

He waited there, hearing the traffic on Riverside Drive, 
_ seeing the lights on the Parkway beside the Hudson. He 
had always known, had always been certain that some 
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day he would find her, but now that he had he could not 
diagnose his emotion beyond a feeling of great triumph. - 
To see her, to talk to her in the flesh, not to her picture. 

He climbed the steps of the apartment and scanned 
the names under the bells. Her name was not there, but 
she had changed it, of course. He rang the manager’s 
bell. It buzzed and he went in and stood in a dimly lit 
hall. A fat woman clad in calico waddled out and looked 
him over. 

“Can you tell me where I can find a blond girl who 
lives here. She’s the most beautiful creature that—” 

“Upstairs, first door on your right. Only blond we have 
in the house.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “Thank you.” He hurried up 
the stairs, making a lot of noise, and then he stood in 
front of her door. In front of Hannah Stevens’ apart- 
ment. A door opened down the hall and a young woman 
clad in a kimono looked at him. She kept standing there. 
He looked the other way, and then another door opened. 
He did not glance toward it. Hannah’s door opened 
finally. She was there, there in front of him. Her cheeks 
were rouged, and she was dressed in a red kimono. 

She smiled woodenly. “Come in, honey,” she said. 

But he stood there, staring at her, and at a jagged 
knife scar that was slantwise across her cheek. It was 
puffed and red and made her look ugly. Words tumbled 
through his mind. “I had the knife and I told her I was © 
going to stab myself, but she tried to go anyway, and 
there was a scuffle. ... One of the boys saw her on 
Seventy-second Street. . . .” He remembered these words, 
looking at her, into her gray eyes, at her honey-colored 
hair; then he remembered farther back than that, the 
last thing she had said to Ronald Watt: “You're rich, 
and spoiled, and a no-good scoundrel, but I love you. 
Always remember that, will you? That I love you.” 

“Well, are you coming in.or not?” ; 
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“No, it—it was a mistake.” 

He fled down the steps like a fool, rockets exploding 
in his temples. 

At the corner of Seventy-second and West End Avenue 
he went into the drugstore and telephoned. 

“Listen, Captain,” he said, “remember that old case— 
Hannah Stevens? Well, I’ve found out that I was all wet. 
Yeah—isn’t that funny? I was screwy. First time in my 
life. I just found out tonight. She was the corpse in ice- 
vault 277—that one with the battered head—” 

When he hung up the telephone, he whispered: “Good- 
bye, Hannah,” and then he put an unlighted cigarette 
_ in his mouth and got up and left the booth. He walked 
briskly toward Broadway. 


THE VISITOR 
by Henry Treece 


I WAS STANDING at the farmhouse door, hands deep in 
my brown corduroys and chest like a pigeon, pretending 
that I, and not my father, was the owner. of the ivy- 
fronted Georgian house, the snug stockyard and the 
quiet, grassy orchard. My boy’s proud eye ran down — 


the neat gravel path, across the cropped front lawn to — ay 


the white gates, and then on and on across the heath- 
land, westward to where the great hills of Wales 
crouched, half asleep, hatching some new deviltry in the 
late afternoon sun. 

When the whole family left for the market after an 
early breakfast, taking laborers and stockmen, I had felt _ 
rather neglected, almost affronted, at being left alone. 
Then, as the morning drew on and I wandered around 
the farm, noting the state of a gate here or a tractor there, 
I suddenly saw that my father had left me in charge be- 
cause he thought I was the most capable of looking after _ 
the farm until he returned, and not because he preferred | 
the company of my brother on the important expedition 
to market. 

The black kitten nuzzled my leg. I bent, and lifted her 
possessively by the silken scruff of her neck onto my shoul- 
der. ‘Then, feeling like a god, I groped in the secret lining 
of my jacket and found my little tin box of cigarettes. I 
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struck a match on the lintel of the door, blew smoke out 
through my nose, and flipped the dead stick of wood off 
my thumb into the dahlia beds. In a strong, manly hu- 
mor I blew a wisp of smoke from the side of my mouth 
into the kitten’s face. She sneezed and jumped lightly 
down onto the doorstep. 

“Caught you! Caught you smokin’! You young devil. 
I'll tell ’em all, I’ll split on ye! I'll tell everybody!” sud- 
denly shouted a thick, cracked voice from behind the 
box hedge near the road. I did not know that voice, and 
so I instinctively threw the offending stub onto the gravel - 
path and screwed it out with-my heel. My heart beat like 
an engine with surprise and guilt. 

“That won’t help you, treading on it, because I saw 
you doing it, and I’ll tell everybody,” the voice almost 
screamed. 

My surprise suddenly turned to red anger. I stooped 
behind the water butt at the side of the porch, and threw 
a handful of sharp gravel, with all my strength, in the. 
direction of the voice. 

“God blast your eyes, for the young devil that you 
arel”’ yelled the same thick voice, and then the stangest 
little old man I ever saw burst out from behind the box 
hedge and scrabbled wildly up the path toward me. He 
was as small as a jockey, slight almost to the emaciation 
point, with pale eyes, rimmed red as a ferret’s, a thin, 
cruel beak of a nose that seemed to reach nearly to his 
chin, ponderous bluish lips that sagged as he ran, reveal- 
ing an empty blackness where there should have been 
teeth, and a flapping gray jowl covered with rough red- 
dish hair. His great head was roughly wound with a filthy 
piece of old red flannel, which completely covered. his 
ears, giving him a gnomish look. His jacket was a disused 
potato sack, inverted, with holes carelessly torn in it for 
neck and shirt-sleeved arms, and tied around the waist 
with a length of binder twine. 
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His movements were uncoordinated, and savagely 
abrupt, like those of a dog with partial paralysis of the 
brain, or a badly jointed wooden doll on a string, and as 
he shambled toward me, screaming abuse, I automatically 
stepped back into the porch and made to shut the heavy 
- oak door against him. But I was a second too late. A dirty 
gray foot was jammed into the doorway and a hand 
clutched round the door. It was a long hand, powerful 
though thin, and as prehensile as an ape’s. The attenu- 
ated fingers fascinated me as they gripped the edge of the 
door, sinewy, with bulging knuckle joints, and the corpse- 
gray skin at the back of the hand covered with a crude 
tracery of pencil-thick blue veins. The fingernails were 
long and broken and yellow, as though they had but 
recently come from the earth. It was a hand that I could 
associate with no known human trade, a forgotten, neg- 
lected hand. My fascination was turning to horror. | 

“Let me in, you young swine,” growled the thick pant- 
ing voice. ‘“‘Let me in, or I’ll do for you!” 

My face went ice cold with fear, and I pushed as hast 
as I could against the door. I saw the gray foot creep 
slowly through the aperture it had made, and then I 
saw that the old man had thrust in his leg also, regard- 
less of the pain it must have caused him. 

“Be off,” I yelled at him, “If you don’t clear out now, 
this minute, I'll ring for the police.” 

His reply was a chesty laugh, and a harder push from 
the other side of the door. “Why, you damned little fool,” 
he said, “you’ve got no phone. You've got no phone — 
wires; so you can’t have no phone! God above, but what 
do you take me for!” 

I was madly angry that he had so quickly and easily © 
countered my ruse, and before I could help myself I had 
stamped as hard as I could with my heavy, \steel-shod 
farm boots on his gray foot. The foot never ‘moved. I 
hacked wildly at the blue trouser leg, and felt may metal 
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tip grate against the sticklike shinbone. But the leg re- 
mained jammed in the door, firm and unfeeling as a tree. 

“Damn you,” I shouted, “go away. Get to hell out of 
here!’”’ I could almost have wept for sheer rage. His only 
reply was a viciously senile growl, then, with a sudden 
and remarkable effort, he pushed the door half open, and 
almost fell into the room, gasping painfully for breath. 

I jumped back to the fireplace and stood against the 
fender, sweating, a heavy brass poker in my hand. The 
muscles at the back of my knees were trembling so vio- 
lently that I thought I should fall down. 

We stood and stared at each other for a minute or 
more. My mouth was dry and my throat shriveled and 
tight, as I said, “Well, what do you want? What game 
are you up to?” 

The old man breathed hard and leaned against a table. 
“Ah, now you're talking, my fine cock sparrow,” he 
wheezed. “Now you’re talking!” 

His blue lips writhed, trying to shape themselves to a 
smile. The result was an obscene sneer. Then, with a 
quick but deliberate and practiced movement, the old 
man thrust his gray hand under the short skirt of his 
sacking and pulled out a long thin knife. 

“Do you see what this is, cocky?” he sniggered. 

I could see that it was a crudely vicious weapon. A 
foot-length of old barrel iron, hammered out and honed 
down to a stiletto thinness, with a haft of wound cord. 

I nodded my head. 

“Yes,” said the visitor, “you can see it is a belly slitter, 
a real gut nicker! It took me nearly a month, day and 
night, to make this, I can tell you, grinding and filing in 
the dark, filing and grinding from Monday to Sunday, 
and thinking of nice necks like yours all the time! Oho! 
Grinding and filing, come sun, come moon, and pushing 
it down my trousers when they came to see me! Keeping 
it from them, who thought they knew everything about. 
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me! Hiding it, so that they wouldn’t take it away from 
me, so that I could lie on my plank at night and feel its 
teeth, and think of nice clean necks, like yours, that 
would open like mouths for a kiss when it stroked across 
them! And you ask me what I want? Now, you can see 
sense when it’s grinning you in the face, I know, and 
I’m going to tell you just what I want. ...I1 want a 
meal, first of all, a real meal, with ham and eggs, and 
real white bread, and a cup of tea, and a great big piece 
of cake with cherries in it, and a slice of ham and eggs, 
and a cup of tea... .” 

The blue lips slavered as they named and renamed 
the food. Then the old man suddenly tottered against 
the table, and seemed on the point of falling. I stepped 
half a pace forward, the poker still in my hand but for- 
gotten in my automatic impulse to help. The nightmarish 
figure tautened into awareness again. 

“Get back, you hound, get back. I’m not done yet, not 
by a long chalk I’m not,” he shouted, and the roped 
veins at the side of the neck quickened and tensed. I 
stood back, and then understood that this creature was 
weak with hunger, almost fainting with it. 

He stared at me again, without speaking. Then he 
steadied himself against the table, struggled for breath, 
and said, “Go before me into the kitchen, and get food 
for me, for I am the Lord, and behold I have come 
among you and all things must be made ready for me.” 
Then his voice broke again to its thick hoarseness, “And 
don’t try to run away from me; this knife is made for 
throwing as well as ripping!” 

The ferret eyes were hypnotic and certain. I put down 
my poker and walked to the kitchen. After a second or 
two the gray canvas s shoes shuffled along the flags after 
me. - 

The old man ate like an animal, gnawing his bread 
held in both hands, and drinking his tea with a loud 
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sucking sound, his knife stuck upright in the table boards, 
within easy reach, just before him. 

The grandfather clock tramped on through time, 
steadily and safely, my only link with the reality of one 
short hour ago. I stood facing the old man, by the clock, 
almost counting its ticks, and thinking, “It’s nearly six. 

. In three hours someone of the family is sure to be 
back. My father will have supper with his farmer friends 
at The George, but my mother will be home from her 
shopping in the evening bus, and Jim will be with her, 
perhaps some of the men even. ... Perhaps the day 
girl might come back soon, to see if we want any washing 
up done. She has done that a time or two before. . . .” 

And, as my mind walked back and forth in its cage, I 
even wondered for a moment whether I had mistaken 
the day, and whether the traveler from the Grocery Stores 
in Church Stretton might not be coming, hooting up in 
his van for our week’s orders at any minute. . . . Or the 
policeman pedaling up the road to see about our tickets 
for the Police Ball. . . . Or the curate to see when Jim | 
was thinking of being confirmed. . . . And I found that 
I was inventing helpers and fantastic situations of 
relief, when suddenly the old man banged his cup down 
so hard on the table that it broke, leaving only the handle 
danging on his forefinger. His face was contorted with 
passion. 

“Damn you,” he shrieked, his mouth full of bread. 
“Damn you, you young swine! Don’t stand there staring 
at me. I’m not a baboon in a cage! Are you moon-struck? 
Are you daft? I want respect from you. I want obedience. 
I want love. Get on your knees and kiss my foot. Go on, 
do as I say, get down now!” ’ 

I stood dumfounded by the old devil’s order. He looked 
angrier than ever and began to froth at the mouth, his 
red eyes twitching in a paroxysm of ns: His shaking 
hand reached for the knife. 
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“Get down! Get down! Get down!” he screamed at 
me, beating a tattoo of frenzy on the floor with his pane 
ing feet. 

The hair at the nape of my neck prickled, and I almost 
flung myself down onto the cold tiles, the muscles of fine 
arms and back quivering. 

“Lick my boots, lick them, go on! I have ordered ye,” 
he shouted. 

I went forward on all fours until I was within a yard 
of him, then, just as I was bending my head, he kicked 
out viciously, just missing my face. 

I looked up and saw-that now he was smiling wickedly, 
and that he had put down his knife again. I bent quickly, 
kissed the filthy gray canvas, and drew back out of reach. 

“Do it again, O clay in my hands,” he gurgled. 

I made to obey him ‘again, wondering as I did so 
whether I could fling myself forward hard enough to tip 
him up, chair and all. But this time he caught me off my 
guard and kicked out, catching me fair and square 
between the eyes. I fell back, clapping both hands to my 
face, half knocked senseless. 

The fiendish old man suddenly shrieked with laughter, 
bobbing up and down in his chair and slapping his thin 
thighs with his cruel hands. 

Then his laughter stopped just as suddenly, and he 
bent quickly and rolled back his trouser leg. I saw that 
the starved skin, knotted with veins and hairy as a mon- 
key’s, had bled in several places. My steel tip had caught 


him wickedly from ankle to knee, though he had not. a 


murmured, 

He rocked himself and smoothed the wounds gently. 
Then he looked up at me and said grimly, “You shall 
pay even more dearly for this. Yes, money, good money. 
I want money, even as much as ye hath shall ye give unto 
me. Get it, now!” 

His hand twitched out like a snake. I rose to my feet 
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and backed out of his reach. His eyes were restless then 
and shifted back and forward, up and down, taking in 
the whole room. At last they were still, and he pointed 
to my mother’s ball of wool and length of knitting that 
lay on a side table. 

“Whose is that? Whose it is? Who did it?” 

My voice was scarcely more than a painful whisper. 
“It is my mother’s,” I said. 

The vile old animal spat at it and laughed. “Your 
mother’s, eh? She likes doing that sort of tomfoolery, 
does she, while the poor starve, and prophets go with- 
out honor? She likes it? Well—burn it! Throw it in the 
fire and burn it! Now, straightaway!” 

His eyes were two embers of pale fire burning into my 
own. I reached forward, without coming nearer to him, 
and flung my mother’s half-finished jumper into the fire. 
The colored wool crackled and writhed in the flames. 
Then I stood back while he roared with laughter. At last 
he stopped laughing and pointed to a flowered cotton 
overall that hung on the door. “Whose is that? Who wears 
that now? Who, tell me? Is it your mother again?” 

The slow sneer with which he spoke the words “your 
mother” infuriated me, until the tears began to stand out 
in my eyes. “No!” I blurted, “it belongs to the day girl.” 

“Ah, the day girl? And who is she? What’s her name?” 
chuckled the old man. 

I had to reply, “Elsie.” 

“Oh, Elsie,” he cackled. “Elsie. Elsie, eh? Nice name. 
She'll be a nice girl, I suppose. A nice bit of a girl for 
taking in the hay. Elsie, what nice flowers you wear, what 
a nice smell you must have! A day girl, eh? Comes in the 
morning and goes in the evening, and comes in the eve- 
ning and goes in the morning! I know, ah, I know! Day 
girls and night girls! All nice, nice girls!” 

His discolored tongue slobbered round his lips, and 
he made an obscene gesture toward the flowered overall. 
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I watched him, standing stock-still, in disgust. Then he 
looked down at the floor, and seemed to be trying to re- 
call something that had been said earlier. 

Suddenly he stood up and pulled off the tablecloth 
with one wrench of his hand. Food and crockery fell to 
the floor. My mother’s willow-pattern cream jug lay in- 
tact by his chair. He bent and picked it up, and with a 
snarl flung it with all his force into the open fireplace. 
Pieces of china flew about the room and pattered on the 
walls. 


“Get me money, I say, money, money, money!” the old 


man shouted, banging on the table till it cracked again. 

His sudden fiendish energy stupefied me, and I backed 
toward my mother’s bureau in the corner of the room, 
and slipping a key from my chain, I unlocked it and 
opened the top drawer. Normally this drawer would have 
been empty, for my mother would have banked the 
money while at market; but today, by unlucky chance, 
there were at least sixty pounds, lying in neat banded 
bundles—the accumulated takings of weeks of poultry 
keeping, waiting there until such time as the local con- 
tracting builder should call to be paid for certain re- 
pairs to a fireplace and an orchard wall. 

The old man was close behind me, breathing cities 


‘in his sudden excitement. I handed him bundles of notes 


with both hands, playing for time and safety. 

He passed his thin hand across a quivering face. ‘Then 
he looked at me as though I had found some means of 
insulting him. His voice was broken with contempt and 
anger. “Money? This is not money. Gold money, not 
papers, is what I want. Real money, not papers. Are you 
trying to trick me again? Are you? Are ae Tell 
ME, 05's 

He came toward me, making short wild ripping mo- 
tions with his knife. 

I was unable to speak, for my throat had contracted 
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again, and I could only hold out the bundles of notes, 
dumbly and terrified. I stood with the small of my back 
against the bureau, while perspiration trickled down 
between my shoulder blades and my legs trembled 
violently. I wanted to wriggle my woolen vest free where 
it stuck. My mind became as blank and featureless as 
snow. I still held out the bundles of bank notes. 

‘Then, as though his fury had reached the extreme at 
which it overwhelmed its reason for being, he flung down 
his knife, clutched wildly at the two handfuls of money, 
and began tearing the notes to shreds, throwing the pieces 
high above his head like a madman, so that they cascaded 
about him and down to the kitchen floor in a continuous 
stream, until he had torn up everything I had given him. 

His breath was quick and labored now. “More,” he 
groaned, “more papers.” He held out both his hands, 
almost imploring. And then my head cleared and my 
throat loosened. My legs felt firm and strong again, and 
I had lost fear. I turned once more to the drawer, while 
he watched anxiously, and again I offered him two thick 
bundles of notes. Then, as he stretched out his hands, 
I kicked hard sideways at his legs, just above the ankles. 
He fell to-the floor, his hands still stretched out and his 
eyes wide open in surprise. 

I did not see him strike the floor, for my eyes became 
misty, but I heard the sound his head made, muffled in 
its flannel wrapping, against the red tiles. 

When I was able to see again, he was lying still, on 
his side, with arms out and eyes closed this time. 

I kicked his knife across the room, and then went care- 
fully up to him. He did not move and was scarcely breath- 
ing. I placed my hand against his chest, and was instantly 
revolted by his emaciation. Through the tin cage of his 
chest, through the painful skin, I could feel his old heart 
beating tiredly, as though it might stop without warning 
after the next throb. 
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I forgot my fear and anger. Now all I wanted was that 
this pathetic bundle of bones and rags should not die in 
our peaceful kitchen—with myself as the murderer. I 
was terrified once more, but this time at the thought of 
having killed an old man. I almost ran into the scullery 
for water, telling myself that this poor creature had come 
to the door, asking only food and a little money in his 
eccentric way, and that I had lost my head, had knocked 
him down and killed him... . 

My hands at last found a milk can, and I stumbled to 
the tap. I was shaking so violently that I overturned the 
can when I first tried to fill it. I tried again, and ran back 


along the passage without remembering to turn off the - 


tap. 

I pushed open the kitchen door with my foot, and half 
bent to pour water on the old man. . . . But there was 
no old man there. I looked across the room; the knife had 
gone too. I put the can down on the floor and stared 
about me, hardly believing anything I saw—the floor 
littered with food and crockery, the remains of the wil- 
low-pattern cream jug in the hearth, the handle of the 
cup, still under the table where it had dropped from the 
visitor’s finger, and the bank note confetti that seemed 
to have lodged about every part of the kitchen. 

As soon as my eyes had taken all this in again, I ran to 
the front door. It was open, and the front gate creaked 
in the evening wind. 

I could see no one on the road, or out on the moor, I 


ran down the path and shouted, but no one answered. I 


walked back into the house then, suddenly afraid of stay- 
ing in it alone. I put out the lights, locked the doors, and 
ran along the main road, with the hope of meeting my 
people as they returned. . 

As I got onto the road, the moon came up from behind 
a cloud, showing me a world of silver and black, in clear 
sharp outline. The white road ran curling between heavy 
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dark hedges, crossed here and there in front of me by the 
shadows. I started at each black shape, and walked in the 
middle of the road so as to be ready for any sudden rush 
from either of the hedges. Sometimes I stopped suddenly, 
and seemed to hear soft footfalls on the gravel, before or 
behind me. Sometimes I would turn round sharply, _th- 
out any warning, but just too late to be quite sure that 
I had seen a small, uncoordinated man shape skipping 
for hiding behind a bush. As I approached bends in the 
road, I took special care to keep well on the outside, so 
that a sudden ambush would give me plenty of time to 
run. From time to time a cloud would hide the moon, 
then the white road would suddenly become gray, or even 
black, and I would stop in my tracks, standing dead still 
and listening until even that act became almost painful, 
listening for the sound of canvas shoes scuffling behind 
me along the road, or racing savagely along the grass 
verge. I even visualized the little old man suddenly ap- 
pearing before me on the road, as the moon broke 
through again, gibbering and cackling in the silver light, 
and making his short, wild stabbing gestures with the 
knife. 

Then, with see road clear in front of me, I walked on, 
in a sweating spurt of fear, going faster and faster, until 
at last my legs were unable to keep pace with my heart 
and I had torun.... 

And so, at last, I stumbled over the top of the rise, and 
saw the road leading down to the town. . . . I started off 
down the hill toward the lights and the sounds of traffic, 
and as I walked a pair of headlights came up the road to 
meet me, friendly orange things. The church clock rang 
the hour, and I realized that the head lamps must belong 
to the village bus. There would be folk in it whom I knew, 
unambitious, kindly folk, perhaps even some ee 
of my own family. 

I waited on the curb, hoping to see who was on 1 the bus 
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as it struggled up the hill. But as it drew up to me it 
stopped. The driver had recognized me and, knowing 
my mother and brother were on board, thought that we 
must surely want to travel back together. I pushed my 
way past the farm hands who were standing, smoking 
their old brier pipes and smelling of market-day bitter 
beer, and stumbled over shopping bags, boxes, and wicker 
cases, to where my mother and Jim were sharing a seat. 
God, how safe I felt! 

My brother raised his eyebrows. “Hello!” he said, 
“look what the tide’s washed up! I suppose you didn’t 
expect to see us on this bus?” 

My mother said, “What are you doing here? I thought 
we left you to mind the house.” 


Later that night my story had been heard by theny all, 
as we sat in the still-littered room. No one really seemed 
to believe me, and least of all my brother. My father, who 
had had a very good day, merely looked at me searchingly, 
but said nothing. My mother was at first angry, and later 
she said that I could go down to the bank on my cycle in 
the morning, to see the manager and find out the pos- 
- sibilities of replacing the torn bank notes. 

On the way up to bed my brother simply said, “Well, 
would you believe it! A nasty little old man with a 
towel round his head, and a huge big knife!” 

I tried once more to explain to him, but he slammed 
his door, and I could hear him laughing and jeering as 
he brushed his teeth and got into bed. . 

I did not sleep much that night—and I did not cycle 
to the bank next day, either. Instead, immediately after 
breakfast, I went with my father in the car to the police 
station at Nether Stretton, to tell my story to the in- 
spector there. 

And this time I carried the very knife I had described 
to my family, carefully wrapped in brown paper, for it 
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was filthy with blood. —The cowman had found it, early 
that morning, in the barn, close by the side of Elsie 
Hodgson, our day girl, whose head was almost severed 
from her poor naked body. 


JOURNEY BY NIGHT 
by Thomas Walsh 


THERE WERE two reasons why Slattery and Connaughton 
were sent out to Illinois when this Arthur King gave him- 
self up there—first, because they were the only men at 
headquarters sure to know him by sight, and second, 
because Inspector Donahue was by nature and training 
inclined to pessimism. It might—he conceded that—be 
Arthur King; it might also be someone looking for a free 
train ride East. | 

There was no mistake. Nineteen or twenty, slim and 
dark, his skinny boy’s face a lot older than it had looked 
when Slattery saw it last, Arthur King came in between 
two men in uniform, sat down where Connaughton told 
him to sit, and fixed his eyes immediately on the knot in 
Slattery’s gray tie. 

Of course he denied everything. Tuesday night, he 
said, when he went into Charley Kester’s room at the 
hotel, he found Charley Kester dead. He got panicky 
then. He thought no one had seen him go in, that if he 
left town no one would know about it or bother about 
him. And then he read in the papers that they were look- 
ing for him, and he’d decided to give himself up. It wasn’t 
much of a story, and Slattery, for one, didn’t believe it, 
but all that morning King stuck to it stubbornly enough 
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—he had to, Slattery supposed. What else could he do? 

That afternoon about three, as if she’d read the story 
in last night’s papers back East and come out at once on 
the first train, the sister showed up. She was some years 
older than Arthur, slender and dark like him, and prob- 
ably pretty enough, so Slattery thought, when she didn’t © 
have anything like this on her mind. He talked to her in 
the hall, armored by that protective stolidity young po- 
licemen make almost pompous. No, he said, she couldn’t 
see her brother, not here. There were regulations, and - 
he couldn’t change them if he wanted to. He was sorry. 

She looked past him, her lower lip drawn in slightly. 
She said, “If there’s anything I can send in to him—cig- 
arettes or in 

No, Slattery said; they'd take care of that. Afterward, 
when Connaughton wasn’t in the room, he thought of her 
and gave Arthur King a cigarette; just why, he didn’t 
know. He wasn’t in any way a sentimental man; he was 
sure of that. Twenty-eight, and a second-grade detective 
for more than a year, he could conceal things well, even 
from himself. He had a job to do; he did it. Concentrate 
on externals, was Slattery’s motto. He drew no inference 
from the fact he had to think of it so often. 

It developed presently that Ellen King was a girl who 
could think things out for herself, because when they 
started East that night she was waiting in the one place 
where they couldn’t avoid her—inside the station, at the 





_ entrance to. track something or other, where “Eastern 


Limited: 5:00 o’clock,’”’ was lettered out on the bulletin 
board behind the gate. A step in front of Connaughton 
and the brother then, his brown eyes sharply watchful, 
his lips drawn in as if he were getting ready to whistle 
between his teeth, Slattery stopped short as soon as he 


_ saw her, muttered something no one heard, and hunched 


his shoulders an inch higher under the long hang of his 
coat. 
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“The sister,” he informed Connaughton tightly, from 
_ the side of his mouth. “Up there, Pat, by the gate. You’d 
better rush him through fast. I’ll do what I can with 
her.” 

When Connaughton said nothing, not being the kind 
of man that a sister would worry at all, they went on in 
the way they had crossed the open part of the station; 
Slattery on one side, Connaughton on the other, the boy 
between them, hemmed in narrowly by their shoulders. 
She smiled when the brother saw her, waved her hand 
and pushed toward them past a group of people saying 
their good-bys. It wasn’t a smile that Slattery wanted to 
remember, but it was better than anything he thought 
she’d be able to manage. Over the shoulder he got before ' 
her, she found time for a couple of rather breathless 
words: “They wouldn’t let me see you this afternoon, 
Don’t worry, Arthur. It’s going to be——’’ | 

“Come on, come on,” Connaughton told her harshly, 
shoving on past while Slattery edged her back from the 
gate. The brother smiled stiffly at her, but he did not 
attempt to speak; he went on after Connaughton with 
his arm stretched out to the bigger man in an odd man- 
ner, as if, under the coat between them, their fingers 
were clasped together, palm against palm. 

“Take it easy now,” Slattery said, with a good deal of 
sternness. “You can’t talk to him here. I told you that 
this afternoon.” 

She did not look at him. A step away, she watched Con- 
naughton and her brother move on in that rigid military 
unison. Half a minute later, when they were out of sight 
on the stairs, Slattery let her through. “Taking this 
train?” 

She looked at him then. “Yes,” she said, that note of 
breathlessness not quite out of her voice. “Yes. I am. 
Why?” 

“No why,” Slattery said. “Not if you stay where you 
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belong. Don’t make it tough on everybody now; don’t 
_ try to get in to see him. We couldn’t let you do that.” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘No, I suppose you couldn’t.” 

Slattery knew what she would say then, if he gave her 
time, or half a chance, but he didn’t want to hear it. Al- 
most always they used the words they never doubted 
themselves: Arthur could never do anything—bad. Ar- 
thur could never 

“Easy does it,” he told her. “Give us a chance to get 
set up there. That’s the girl.” 

He gave her arm a quick pat and ran up the stairs be- 
fore she could move. On the platform a little group had 
formed—Connaughton and Arthur King and a stout man 
in a conductor’s uniform who blinked at Slattery when 
he appeared, and looked down then, with an oblique 
and uneasy roll of the eyes, at the way Connaughton’s 
wrist and the boy’s wrist were linked together. 

They followed him up the platform to their Pullman, 
located just ahead of the diner. It was cold for March; 
smoke and mist whipped at them in tortured gray 
streamers, and somewhere off in the darkness, shrill and 
clamorous, a bell rang brazenly in the wind. Impressed 
by that sound, his coat collar turned high and his hands 
in his pockets, Slattery stopped in the entry where the 
others turned in. 

The sister passed him, on her way up forward where 
the day coaches were. He stepped back on the platform 
and watched her get on, for the moment not altogether 
_ concentrating on externals. He couldn’t do anything like 
that, they’d tell you. No. If you knew him, if you only. 

A vast puffing reverberation of sound rose and bellowed 
in the smoky darkness of the train shed. Five o’clock, 
Slattery saw by his watch, right on the dot. They were 
beginning to move when he opened the drawing-room 
door. 

It wasn't a very large space inside, but it had been 
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arranged compactly enough to sleep three people. Two 
seats, angled out from the double window, could be 
changed into upper and lower berths, and there was a 
sofa across from them, set lengthwise against the corridor 
wall. A door at one side opened into a tiny lavatory, and 
another at the end of the sofa led out to the car. Con- 
naughton freed his arm from its cuff before he took off 
his coat; then, bending slightly, he snapped the cuff shut 
again over the chrome bar that widened into an arm 
rest at the end of the window seat. 

They were free of the station then. A few drops of rain 
drew long silver streaks across the window glass, and be- 
hind them the last of the signal lights slid past over com: | 
plicated black stanchions. Arthur King sat down in the 
window seat he was manacled to; Slattery sat down on 
the other one. 

Sprawied back on the sofa, his vest unbuttoned, his 
hands hooked idly in its lower pockets, Connaughton 
moved his small, dull eyes sideways at the boy, and said 
to Slattery in a harsh voice that never changed its pitch, 
“Tough guy. Look at him, George. He ain’t gonna talk. 
Not him. We better get that straight now, huh?” He 
chuckled to himself—a heavy sound, not mirthful. “I’ve 
met up with them before, here and there—hard guys, you 
understand, not kids like this. They're okay before the 
trial; they'll stick to whatever screwy yarn they thought _ 
of. Afterward they’re different. I’ve seen them then too. — 
They'll get down on their knees to you and grab your 
hand. They'll say, ‘Listen, Connaughton; don’t let them 
burn me. I got dough, see? Lots of dough. I’ll pass it 
over to you; just gimme a break. I think I’m goin’ batty, 
Connaughton. ’m——’” 

He stopped, his fleshy face somber. 

“They don’t take it laughin’—not any I’ve seen. The 
time gets them, I guess. They sit there and think about 
the week the judge set, and they know they can’t change 
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it or hold it back. The week of——” He stopped again, 
an almost imperceptible glitter in his eyes when he looked 
at Slattery. “I can hear it now,” he said. “In the wheels. 
Listen, George. The week of what, the week of what. 
It’s like somebody sayin’ that, over and over. Listen.” 

A big man with massive shoulders and a deep chest, 
his shaggy red head set like a meat block on his body, 
he seemed to listen intently. Slattery said nothing; he 
didn’t have to, because Connaughton put the pressure 
on first; as if he’d set the wheels to a rhythm they couldn’t 
change. 

Slattery heard it. “The week of what, the week of 
what.” Arthur King heard it, too, because wrinkles of 
actual physical pain worked in around his mouth. 

_ “Look at him,” Connaughton said, and chuckled once 
more, throatily. “Kid Dillinger.” He got up, towering 
over the boy; he rubbed his hair in a gesture that wasn’t 
so playful as it seemed. Under the pressure of his fingers, 





__ the boy’s head was forced back against the cushion. 


“T’ve known dummies,” Connaughton said, “but not 
like this, George. He won’t claim self-defense; he won’t 
_ give us a story that might make it second degree or man- 
slaughter. He found his boss dead, but he didn’t kill him. 
He just got panicky. He just Ah,” he said, as if he 
were disgusted, and pushed the boy’s head away from 
him. “I’m goin’ out to get me some cigars. ... Any- 
_ thing you want, George?” 

_ “No,” Slattery told him. The pendulum swung over 
_ now—the Judas angle, Tim Nolan called it. Big Brother 
_ Judas. Sometimes Slattery thought he wasn’t far wrong. 

“Smoke?” he said, when Connaughton left. It was bus- 
iness now; it softened them up. You became quiet and 
confidential after Connaughton’s bullying voice; you 
gave them cigarettes, you weren’t unsympathetic, you 
- brought in their families, and understood sai Apa 
they tried to say. 
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His sister now; she seemed like a fine girl, a sister any- 
one would be proud to have. Yes, the boy said; his eyes 
shone. She was; they didn’t come better than Ellen. That’s 
what worried him most, that she’d be afraid. They’d— 
they’d always been very close, because each was all the 
family the other had. 

Parents dead? Slattery asked. ‘That was tough. His own 
folks were gone too. It seemed you never got over miss- 
ing them, no matter how old you were. Insensibly, in 
finer and finer degrees, they approached the matter in 
hand; five minutes after Connaughton left, with his 
palm on the boy’s knee Slattery was being very reason- 
able, trying to show him the only way he had a chance 
to help himself. 

Not that Slattery considered he had much of a chance, 
however you looked at it. There was too much that 
couldn’t be explained away. There was a man named 
Charley Kester to start with, who ran three or four gam- 
bling houses and did well enough in various other quietly 
conducted enterprises. Then there were Slattery and 
Connaughton, who'd been in a hotel room across from 
Charley Kester’s suite Tuesday night, the night he was 
killed. They weren’t there to pick him up; they’d just 
watch who went in to see him, and get the names if they 
could manage it. Apart from that, they weren’t to bother 
him at all. 

Orders. Well, Slattery had thought, it wasn’t too hard 
to guess what they had been designed for, not when you 
came to figure that someone in the D.A.’s office, perhaps 
someone close to Donahue himself, must be taking Char- 
ley Kester’s money for information received. Three times 
they'd raided Charley Kester’s office; three times they'd 
found nothing to prosecute on. So there was a leak some- 
where, and Slattery and Connaughton were appointed 
io plug it. One night or another the someone they didn’t 
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know would be around for his folding money. They’d> 
wait for him. They had plenty of time. 

That night, Tuesday night, Charley Kester got off the 
elevator at half past eight. He was alone then, and he 
was alone later, when Slattery went downstairs for a bag 
of sandwiches and a paper container of coffee. At nine- 
fifteen Arthur King came down the hall and let himself 
into Kester’s suite with a key. 

He wasn’t in there long—three or four minutes—and 
he came out in so much of a hurry that he didn’t remem- 
ber to lock the door. That seemed queer, and when the 
phone rang in Charley Kester’s room, and rang on and 
on without getting. an answer, it became queer enough 
for Slattery to chance a look through the half-open door. 

“Well’”—he spread his hands, shrugged, let them fall 
—‘“the big guy was in there all right. You know that. You 
know how he looked, too.” 

“I never touched him,” the boy said in a hopeless, 
_ tired voice. “He was like that when I went in. On the 
floor by the sofa. Dead,” he added, after a pause. “At - 
first I thought I might help him—call somebody, a doc- 
tor. Then when I saw i 

“Don’t rush things,” Slattery warned him—still quietly, 
still the friend. ‘‘“Go over what we know. He went in at 
eight-thirty, and he’s all right then. If there was anyone 
inside waiting for him, he’d have had to leave by the 
door me and Connaughton were watching all the time. 
There’s no other way out, understand—no communicat- 
ing doors, no fire escapes, nothing like that. We checked 
them first thing. He didn’t kill himself, because there’s 
no gun around. He had one visitor—you. What would 
you say that added up to?” 

Arthur King stared at the window. He couldn’t say. 
Maybe someone got in before him, someone they didn’t 
hear enter or leave. 

Slattery’s voice showed impatience. “That’s out. We 
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had a peephole fixed up, and we parked beside it.” He 
lowered his voice and got persuasive again. “I went out 
for sandwiches before you got there—ten minutes, 
maybe. Connaughton was up there all that time. He never 
left. Look at that now the way a jury will look at it. 
What’s the answer?” 

The boy gave Slattery a funny look then, as if he knew 
the answer, but couldn’t accept it. 

“The shot,” he said. “If I killed him, why didn’ t you 
hear the shot?” 

“If you wrap something around a gun,” Slattery said, 
“it doesn’t kick up much noise. They had soundproof 
walls there, too; that helped.” He gave the boy another 
cigarette and lit it for him; then he nodded at him seri- 
ously. “I’d talk,” he said. “If it was me, I’d get it off my 
chest and explain it the best I could. Think that angle 
over. See if I’m not right.” 

Arthur King grinned dully. “If I killed him,” he said, 
“you’d be right. I didn’t.” He added that without em- 
phasis, not looking at Slattery, not, apparently, asking 
for belief. ‘He was dead when I went in. That’s the truth, 
[ can't change i 

“All right,” Slattery grunted, a little sore by that 
time, all fed up with this, besides. 

Soon after that, Connaughton came back, and it all 
started again. Connaughton stood over him, using his 
thick, savage voice like a club. Come on now. Speak 
up, or He knew Charley Kester had money there, 
didn’t he? He’d seen it up there before, a lot of dough. 
Kester always had plenty around. So he knocked him 
off, and grabbed the money, and parked it somewhere 
during these last three days. Didn’t he? Wasn’t that how 
it was? Where had he banked it? 

The boy couldn’t even look at the window now; every 
time he tried that, Connaughton put a hand under his 
chin and yanked it around. Slattery moved his head a 
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couple of times, and started to speak once, but after a 
- while he just sat there with his eyes lowered, watching 
the kid’s free hand rub his knee, dig into it every so 
often, then rub it again. It was a long hour. 

At half past seven Connaughton suggested that one 
of them might eat in the diner; he’d take care of Kid 
Dillinger, he said, if Slattery wanted to get out for a 
while. Later they could change off. They had a club car 
on this train and you could get a drink in there. He 
could do with one. 

Slattery could, himself. A dumb kid like this, sitting 
there with his mouth pinched in, with his head back 
against the seat cushion and his eyes closed, was enough 
to work on anybody—anybody but Connaughton. So he 
_ washed up, straightened his tie and pulled his vest down; 
when he closed the door after him and walked through 
to the diner, he began to feel like another man. 

That didn’t last long. In the dining car, the only one 
waiting ahead of him for a table was the sister anyone 
would be proud to have. There was no chance to ignore © 
her or avoid her; he had to stop and nod, his narrow, ~ 
sharply angled face flushing a bit under its cap of wiry 
black hair. And then, of course, the steward came over, 
and smiled at him, and said there’d be a table now, in 
a moment. Two together. Swell, Slattery thought, won- 
derful. Wasn’t something like this what always happened 
to him? Always? “Some rain,” he said, when they were 
sitting across from each other. “I wouldn’t be surprised 
if it kept up all night.” 

“Yes.” She sounded composed enough; not hysterical, 
not weepy, either. He was relieved to see that. “I—it’s 
getting harder, I think.” 

“Looks that way,” Slattery said. There were a lot of 
topics besides the weather, but just then he couldn’t — 
think of one of them. She had a blue dress on, and she 
_ looked pale and tired; dark hair, very thick and lustrous, 
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with that soft look to it Slattery always admired, em- 
phasized the paleness. 

The waiter took their orders and went away. They 
flashed through a town—a neon movie sign gleamed 
over a square packed with cars, a small boy shouted and 
waved his hand at them. 

“Big night,” Slattery said, “in North Hicksville.” ‘The - 
glass was dark ‘again, and he could see the side of her face 
in it. “Don’t worry about him,” he said, the words com- 
ing out before he could do anything about them. “He’s 
tying into a big steak now. He was telling me about you 
a while ago.” 

Her smile wasn’t very successful, Slattery thought. 

“He won’t eat,” she said. “You don’t have to lie to me. 
He'll sit there and. ”” Her eyes got darker, as if she 
was angry. “It’s—why, it’s insane. There was no reason 
for him to—to—— I can’t understand why anyone thinks 
he did that.” 

‘Slattery lit a cigarette he didn’t want and murmured 
something about the way her brother left town Tuesday 
night. That seemed funny. 

“Funny?” She caught her breath for a moment with a 
kind of scornful eagerness. “I know how it happened. 
He went up to the hotel that night, to Mr. Kester’s 
rooms—he’d been going up there every Tuesday and 
Friday night for weeks. ‘To work on some account books. 
He was very good with figures; he had four years of book- 
keeping in high school. He could have got a job any- 
where, but he wouldn’t try. He was ashamed, I suppose. 
He was afraid they’d find out about him, and fire him, 
if he tried to work in a regular office.” 

“Find out? Find out what?” 

It came out very fast, in a rush of words—the gang of 
boys he used to go with two.years ago, when he was seven- 
teen, and the new car one of them said his father had . 
just bought. They all went for a ride in it; Arthur too. 
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Wouldn’t any boy? And then they smashed into a truck, 
and they were all arrested because the car was stolen, 
and some officers came around to see what his home con- 
ditions were. 

Her voice began to shake a little. “I had to tell them 
I worked all day. Then they said he needed supervision 
and correction, and I couldn’t give them to him, They 
sent him to a—to a school they had in the country for 
boys who got into trouble. For a year. He hadn’t known 
the car was stolen, but they wouldn’t believe that. So——” 

They never had anything to do with what happened, 
Slattery thought. Never once. She’d believe that, and 

probably she couldn’t understand why everyone else 
didn’t believe it too. He said the safe thing: that it was 
too bad something like that had to happen. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. “Too bad.” Her eyes were a 
very dark blue; in a quick glance, Slattery thought, 
you’d have called them black. “But you’d remember it, 
wouldn’t you? That they hadn’t believed you once, that 
they wouldn’t believe you again. When he found Mr. 
Kester, the way he said he did in the papers last night, 
I guess that’s all he could remember. Now you think 
what he knew you’d think. Don’t you?” 

Avoiding her eyes, Slattery said that they didn’ t think 
anything; they were only taking him back to be a 
tioned. 

When he went back to the drawing room, Slattery 
must have been without his ordinary alertness, because 
he went in and closed the door before he felt anything 
wrong in there. 

Arthur King was standing up between the window, 
seats. Connaughton wasn’t around. 

“Here,” Slattery said, foolishly enough. “Here now.” 

“Give me the key,” Arthur King said, in a voice that 
stopped Slattery rigid—brittle, tinkly, not much play in 
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it. ““That’s all I want. If you give me the key I won’t hurt 
you.” 

His left hand was still linked to the chrome bar; he 
held the automatic in his right. Slattery stared down 
at it for a matter of seconds. 

“Give it to me,” the boy repeated. He seemed to take 
a deep breath before he spoke, then hold it long enough 
to let the words out. “If you don’t, I’ll shoot it off. 
I'll 7 

Slattery’s palms felt pretty damp. “Don’t lose your 
head,” he said huskily. “We’ re making seventy miles an 
hour in this. You’d never 

The door opened back of him, and as it did the boy’s 
eyes jerked over to it. Slattery went in fast then, grab- 
bing the automatic, forcing it back across his thigh. They 
crashed into the seat with Slattery on top and Connaugh- 
ton bellowing something in the doorway. 

“All right,” Slattery breathed. “All right now.” When 
the gun dropped to the floor, he kicked it away. | 
“I been out a minute,” Connaughton said savagely. 
“Where did he get that? Who gave it to him? I went out 
to get hold of the porter. I ” He put a hand under the 
boy’s collar and yanked him up. “The sister,” he said. 

“She came in here and Wasn't it? Wasn’t it?” 

The boy looked at Slattery as if he were blind, his 
voice clogged in his throat by the pressure of Connaugh- 
ton’s fingers. No. She’d never It was under his coat 
when he looked for a cigarette. It 

“The sister,” Slattery said, his mouth feeling dry and 
tart. “She left the diner ahead of me; maybe she saw you 
talking to the porter when she came through. So she 
figured ” He picked the gun up and unloaded it. 
“He'll just lie to you, Pat. He’ll never admit it.” 

“She'll admit it,” Connaughton said, his voice very 
soft suddenly. “I'll get it out of her if I have to——” 

“No,” said Slattery. “No. I guess that’s my- job.” 
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She was in the second day coach, on the window side 
of a fat man who was fingering through a bag of lunch, 
when Slattery came into the car. The fat man offered her 
something; she smiled faintly, moved her head around 
to him, and saw Slattery in the aisle. 

‘Nothing much changed in her eyes. It wouldn't, 
Slattery told himself. She was no fool. She’d be surprised 
and incredulous and innocent. Maybe she’d cry; she 
could probably do that well too. His anger was very solid 
in him, very cold. It kept his teeth pressed together when 
he spoke. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said. “Outside, sister.” 

He took her arm as she got up, and held it until they 
stopped in the vestibule, the car door slamming shut at 
his back. 

She spoke first, her eyes anxious, “Is anything wrong? 
Is Arthur———” 

He held out the gun. He said he thought he’d bring 
that back to her. | 

“To me?” She looked at it without offering to take it. 

“It’s yours, isn’t it?’’ Slattery asked, in a voice that 
seemed to come out of his chest, way down there. “The 
choir boy, the kid we persecute—you know him, don’t 
you?r—didn’t get a chance to use it. He might have, if he 
had the guts. He could have knocked off one of us, or 
both of us, and that was all right. That was the way it 
had to happen. It wasn’t anything for you to worry 
about.” ; 

Incredulous, sure. That’s the way she sounded now. 
“I gave him a gun—is that what you mean?” 

“TI guess it is. Approximately. Give him a gun and he’d 
take care of himself. He’d had some practice.” 
“Practice?” She repeated the word, smiling painfully 

at him. “I don’t know what you’re talking about. Are 

you trying to frighten me?” 

“You ought to cry,’ Slattery said. “You ought to get 
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those nice big tears in your eyes now. You never knew 
what we had on him, did you? He never killed anybody 
—not little Arthur. Not even if Connaughton and me 
saw him do everything but put the gun to Charley Kes- 
ter’s head.” 

She didn’t cry. She didn’t scream at him, or kick him, 
or call him names. For a moment she stared at him. Then, 
in a clear voice, as scornfully as if she were rejecting 
something preposterous, she said, “That’s a lie. You 
never saw anything like that. Why did you say it? What 
are you ” Something moved through her—a delicate, 
cold quiver. It wouldn’t let her mouth alone. 

“So it’s a lie,” Slattery said, putting the gun back in 
his pocket. “Okay. We'll check on this when we get in. If 
it’s yours you asked for trouble.” 

Against the side door then, her hands behind her, 
she looked at him without a sound, without the faintest 
whisper, as if he were someone she had never seen before. 
There was a darkness in her eyes—something small and 
terrified and bewildered that she hadn’t put there to use. 
It killed the anger in Slattery; it turned him tired and 
sullen as soon as he saw it. He turned and went into the 
smoky car. 

In the drawing room, Connaughton snarled at him; 
he got up and smacked his big hands together viciously. 

“So she got you again,” he said. “Little Miss Bright- 
eyes. I bet you almost blubbered yourself.’”” His cheeks 
were flushed, and a whisky flask on the floor beside the 
sofa was half empty. When Slattery did not answer him, 
he lay back with his arms behind his head. 

He’d worked it nice, all right. He ought to get 

“Lay off me,” Slattery said, his face siti blank. 
“If it’s hers, Donahue can handle it.” 

The big man smiled heavily at the ceiling. “If it’s hers! 
Ifl” 

His laughter went on a while, savagely playful, but 
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Slattery did not respond to it—mostly perhaps because 
he felt that reaction in himself. Little Miss Bright-eyes. 
Well—— | 

A crossroads flicked by; the track level rose slightly 
and narrowed over streets blackened by rain. They en- 
tered a tunnel, and Slattery took a timetable out of his 
pocket and looked at it. “Ten minutes here,” he said. 
“Maybe I’ll walk upstairs and get some papers. Okay 
with you?” 

Connaughton shrugged, one leg triangled up from the 
sofa, the other resting on the floor; Arthur King did not 
turn his head from the window. Some trip, Slattery 
thought moodily. Everyone cheerful and bright. When 
the train stopped, he went out to a long platform and 
up some stairs. At a circular newsstand he bought four 
or five papers, a couple of magazines, an extra pack of 
_ Cigarettes. A big clock over the street entrance told him 
there were eight minutes left; long enough to walk back 
and forth along the platform. 

He came down. near the front of the train, where three 
or four men were loading sacks into the mail car. Not 
many people were evident—two conductors, a porter 
in a white coat, a man wearing overalls, a couple of fig- 
ures on the far side of the platform, moving toward him 
in the shadow hung alongside five or six empty passenger 
cars, 

They had reached him and gone beyond him around 
the last flight of steps before he realized who the big, 
redheaded one must be. He peered around-his side of 
the stairs, and saw nothing ahead but a faint gleam of 
tracks, the curtainlike darkness of the tunnel. Thinking 
petulantly of that fool, Connaughton, and the ideas he 
got when he had a few drinks in him, he came out from 
behind the mail truck and crossed after them. 

“Pat!” he said angrily. ‘“Pat!’’ 

The locomotive on the other track puffed restlessly, 


we 
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in a labored effort that seemed to beat his voice back 
past him. Ten feet away on a narrow ledge jutting out 
between the tracks and the overhanging dark bulk of the 
stairs, Connaughton had stopped, his back to Slattery, 
the boy apparently before him, hidden by his body. ‘The 
engine beat out a great wash of sound, deep and throaty, 
throbbing off into the tunnel, dying confusedly there. 
It swept over Slattery’s footsteps and made them sound- 
less; he was close enough to touch Connaughton when 
he heard his voice. It was all queer—strained, maddened. 

“Run,” he was saying. “Move. Open your mouth, 
you-——” | 

The names poured out in an obscene flood, in a 
breathless whisper that sent a very cold, very quiet ripple 
down Slattery’s arms. “Pat,” he thought he said. Con- 
naughton moved back slightly, into him; his coat 
brushed Slattery’s hand. ‘Then Slattery saw the gun he 
was holding low, close sh his side, and grabbed for it as 
Connaughton started it up from his body. 


~ 


Rigid, his mouth curled up like paper, the big man _ 


looked back. 

“No,” he breathed. “George, no.” 

He struggled to raise the gun; he fired wildly when 
Slattery pivoted him around into the stair wall. The sin- 
gle report echoed back over them, sharp and thin, as if 
someone had rattled a stick against the end of a fence. 
At, the sound, Corinaughton released his gun suddenly, 
the madness out of him. “Tripped me,” he said. “Tried 
to run. Tried to——” His smile was horrible. “The gun, 
George. Give it back.” 

“No.” ’ The boy’s voice. “No. He brought me up here. 
‘ He 

ne looked at him, at his white face, at the desper- 
ate, bewildered brightness in his eyes. 

“The gun,’ ’ Connaughton repeated softly, raising a 
hand that didn’t quite touch Slattery’s arm. “The gun, 
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George. 1 got to have it. Can’t you see that yet?” He 
rubbed his mouth as if he were trying to rub the smile 
off it; after a moment he put his forehead against the 
wall, and his jaw muscles ridged out against his flesh 
in thick welts. 

No one came around the stairs; no one heard it, Slat- 
tery thought. He called Connaughton something—a 
crazy fool. A big, dumb——- Connaughton looked up 
then, blindly. 

“Yeah,” he said, quiet now, no harshness in him. 
“Yeah, George.” 

He pushed by. Slattery took the boy's arm and fol- 
lowed him—back to the platform, down it, into their 
car, into their drawing room. On the sofa, Connaughton 
clasped his big hands between his knees, then separated 
them and looked at them. 

“Tripped me,”-he said, moving his fingers as if they 
fascinated him. “Tried to run. The old Mexican escape, 
George—it should have worked. Knock him off and no- 
_bedy was going to ask questions. Everything set then. 

He killed Kester, sure. He tried to get away and I had 
to plug him. I meant to plug him before, when I slipped 
the automatic under his coat. You spoiled that too. You 
_ got between us. I figured he’d get you close to look for 
the key, that I’d have a snap shot at him from the door. 
No luck. I should have remembered you always had 
more nerve than brains. I knew I had the kid scared stiff 
—slip him the gun and he’d be dumb enough to make 
a break the way he did.” 

Slattery stood against the door, not looking at him. 
They were beginning to move again. 

“Got it yet?’ Connaughton asked, almost briskly. 
“Know who Kester paid off? Me, George. I went in to 
him that night while you were down getting the sand- 
wiches; I tried to tell him to use his head and leave town. 
He wouldn’t do that; he said he wouldn’t take the rap 
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alone either. He’d talk if he went over. I slapped him 
around a little; then he pulled a gun on me and got 
tough with it. Called me names. I took it away from him, 
and it went off. That’s old, isn’t it, George? How many 
times have we heard something like that?” He laughed 
again, soundlessly. ““Che kid here was the perfect stooge 
if he scared, if I got him to plead guilty. He wouldn’t do 
that; he stuck to his story. Donahue or somebody was 
going to go over that story with a fine comb if he stuck 
to it long enough. They’d check on you and me; they'd © 
get some friends of Kester’s to talk. I had to stop that 


before it started. It would have been all right with the 


kid dead. Everyone would figure he lied. But now I’m 
sunk, George. Now I’m licked. We got along okay, didn’t 
we? Gimme the gun, kid; gimme that break. I’ll handle 
it nice and quiet, understand. I’ll go into the lavatory 
and close the door and. 
“Don’t be dumb,” Slattery said. “If he pulled the 
gun on you, it’s self-defense.”’ His teeth clicked together 
once or twice, and after that there didn’t seem to be any 
way to stop them. “Fight it. You're talking Uke it has to 
be first degree. It doesn’t.” 
“Doesn't it?’’ Connaughton said. “For a cop, George?” 
He lay back suddenly, put an arm across his face and 
turned in toward the wall. In that small room, brightly 
lit, smoky, there was only the sound the wheels made. It 
began to go on and on in an endless rush beneath them. _ 
Slattery didn’t want to listen to that; he moved his 
head and muttered something or other, so that he 
wouldn’t have to hear it. For a while, when it got too 
insistent, he thought of the girl. Little Miss Bright-eyes. 
He’d see her again; he seemed to be pretty sure of that. 
She helped a little, just thinking of one or two things 
he remembered about her. But of course that was noth- 
ing he could keep in his head all night. He sat down a © 
minute or two later—sat down by Connaughton and 
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rested one palm, in an aimless gesture, against Con- 
naughton’s ankle: But he didn’t say anything; and on 


his side, that arm across his face, Connaughton was quiet 
too. 


CORKSCREW 
by Dashiell Hammett 


Borne like a coffee pot before we were five miles out of 
Filmer, the automobile stage carried me south into the 
shimmering heat and bitter white dust of the Arizona 
desert. 

I was the only passenger. The driver felt as little like 
talking as I. All morning we rode through cactus-spiked, — 
sage-studded oven-country, without conversation, ex- 
cept when the driver cursed the necessity of stopping to 
feed his clattering machine more water. The car crept ~ 
through soft sifting sand; wound between steep-walled 
red mesas; dipped into dry arroyas where clumps of dusty 
mesquite were like white lace in the glare; and skirted 
sharp-edged barrancos. 

The sun climbed up in the brazen sky. The higher it 
got, the larger and hotter it got. I wondered how much 
hotter it would have to get to explode the cartridges in 
the gun under my arm. Not that it mattered—if it got 
any hotter, we would all blow up anyway. Car, desert, 
chauffeur and I would all bang out of existence in one 
explosive flash. I didn’t care if we did! 

That was my frame of mind as. we pushed up a long 
slope, topped a sharp ridge, and slid down into Cork- 
screw. 

Corkscrew wouldn’t have been impressive at any time. 
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It especially wasn’t this white-hot Sunday afternoon. 
One sandy street following the crooked edge of the Tira- 
buzon Cafion, from which, by translation, the town took | 
its name. A town, it was called, but village would have 
been flattery: fifteen or eighteen shabby buildings 
slumped along the irregular street, with tumble-down 
shacks leaning against them, squatting close to them, and 
trying to sneak away from them. 

In the street, four dusty automobiles cooked. Between 
two buildings I could see a corral where half a dozen 
horses bunched their dejection under a shed. No person 
was in sight. Even the stage driver, carrying a limp and 
apparently empty mail sack, had vanished into a build- 
ing labelled ‘“Adderly’s Emporium.” 

Gathering up my two grey-powdered ve I climbed 
out and crossed the road to where a weather-washed 
sign, on which Cafion House was barely visible, hung 
over the door of a two-story, iron-roofed, adobe house. 

I crossed the wide, unpainted and unpeopled porch, 
and pushed a door open with my foot, going into a din- 
ing-room, where a dozen men and a woman sat eating at 
oilcloth-covered tables. In one corner of the room, was 
a cashier’s desk; and, on the wall behind it, a keyrack. 
Between rack and desk, a pudgy man whose few remain- 
ing hairs were the exact shade of his. sallow skin, sat on 
a stool, and pretended he didn’t see me. 

“A room and a lot of water,” I said, dropping my 
bags. 

“You can have your room,” the sallow man growled, 
“but water won’t do you no good. You won’t no sooner 
drink and wash, than you'll be thirsty and dirty all over 
again. Where in hell is that register?” 

He couldn’t find it, so he pushed an old envelope 
across the desk at me. 

“Register on the back of that. Be with us a spell?” 
“Most likely.” | 
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A chair upset behind me. 

I turned around as a lanky man with enormous red 
ears reared himself upright with the help of his hands 
on the table. 

“Ladiesh an’ gentsh,” he solemnly declaimed, “th’ 
time hash came for yuh t’ give up y’r evil waysh an’ git 
out yr knittin’. Th’ law hash came to Orilla County!” 

The drunk bowed to me, upset his ham and eggs, and — 
sat down again. The other diners applauded with thump 
of knives and forks on tables. 

I looked them over while they looked me over. A mis- 
cellaneous assortment: weather-beaten horsemen, clum- 
sily muscled laborers, men with the pasty complexions 
of night workers. The one woman in the room didn’t 
belong to Arizona. She was a thin girl of maybe twenty- 
five, with too-bright dark eyes, dark, short hair, and a 
sharp prettiness that was the mark of a larger settlement 
than this. You’ve seen her, or her sisters, in the larger 
cities, in the places that get going after the theatres let 
out. 

The man with her was range country—a slim lad in 
the early twenties, not very tall, with pale blue eyes that 
were startling in so dark-tanned a face. His features were 
a bit too perfect in their clean-cut regularity. 

“So you’re the new deputy sheriff?” the sallow man 
questioned the back of my head. 

Somebody had kept my secret right out in the open! 

“Yes.” I hid my annovance under a grin that took in. 
him and the diners. “But I’ll trade my star right now for 
that room and water we were talking about.” 

He took me through the dining-room and upstairs to 
a board-walled room in the rear second floor, said, ““This 
is it,” and left me. 

I did what I could with the water in a pitcher on the 
washstand to free myself from the white grime I had ac- 
cumulated. Then I dug a grey shirt and a suit of whip- 
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cords out of my bags, and holstered my gun under my 
left shoulder, where it wouldn’t be a secret. 

In each side pocket of my coat I stowed a new .32 auto- 
matic—small, snub-nosed affairs that weren’t much bet- 
ter than toys. Their smallness let me carry them where 
they'd be close to my hands without advertising the fact 
that the gun under my shoulder wasn’t all my arsenal. 


The dining-room was empty when I went downstairs 
again. The sallow pessimist who ran the place stuck his 
head out of a door. 

“Any chance of getting something to eat?” I asked. 

“Hardly any,” jerking his head toward a sign that 
said: 

“Meals 6 to 8 A.m., 12 to 2 and 5 to 7 P.M.” 

“You can grub up at the Toad’s—if you ain’t partic. 
ular,” he added sourly. 

I went out, across the porch that was too hot for id- 
lers, and into the street that was empty for the same rea- 
son. Huddled against the wall of a large one-story adobe 
building, which had Border Palace painted all across its 
front, I found the Toad’s. 

It was a small shack—three wooden walls stuck against 
the adobe wall of the Border Palace—jammed with a 
lunch counter, eight stools, a stove, a handful of cooking 
implements, half the flies in the world, an iron cot be- 
hind a half-drawn burlap curtain, and the proprietor. 
The interior had once been painted white. It was a 
smoky grease-color now, except where home-made signs 
said: 

“Meals At All Hours, No Credit” and gave the prices 
of various foods, These signs were a fly-specked yellow- 

ey. | 
o Lhe proprietor was a small man, old, scrawny, dark- 
skinned, wrinkled and cheerful. 
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“You the new sheriff?” he asked, and when he grinned 
I saw he had no teeth. 

“Deputy,” I admitted, “and hungry. I'll eat anything 
you've got that won’t bite back, and that won’t take long 
to get ready.” 

“Sure!” He turned to his stove and began banging 
pans around. “We need sheriffs,” he said over his shoul- 
der. 

“Somebody been picking on you?” 

“Nobody pick on me—I tell you that!” He flourished 
a stringy hand at a sugar barrel under the shelves behind 
his counter, “I fix them decidedly!” 

A shotgun butt stuck out of the barrel. I pulled it out: 
’ a double-barrel shotgun with the barrels sawed off short: 
a mean weapon close up. | 

I slid it back into its resting place as the old man be- 
gan thumping dishes down in front of me. 


The food inside me and a cigarette burning, I went 
out into the crooked street again. From the Border Pal- 
ace came the clicking of pool balls. I followed the sound 
through the docr. 

In a large room, four men were leaning over a eouple 
of pool tables, while five or six more watched them from 
chairs along the wall. On one side of the room was an. 
oak bar. Through an open door in the rear came the 
sound of shuffling cards. 

A big man whose paunch was dressed in a white vest, 
over a shirt in the bosom of which a diamond sparkled, 
came toward me; his triple-chinned red face expanding 
into a professionally jovial smile. 

“I’m Bardell,” he greeted me, stretching out a fat and 
shiny-nailed hand on which more diamonds glittered. 
“This is my joint. I’m glad to know you, sheriff! By God, 
we need you, and I hope you can spend a lot of your 
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time here. These waddies’”—and he chuckled, nodding 
at the pool players—“cut up rough on me sometimes.” 

I let him pump my hand up and down. 

“Let me make you known to the boys,” he went on, 
turning with one arm across my shoulders. “These are 
Circle H. A. R. riders”—waving some of his rings at the 
pool players—‘except this Milk River hombre, who, 
being a peeler, kind of looks down on ordinary hands.” 

The Milk River hombre was the slender youth who 
had sat beside the girl in the Cafion House dining-room. | 
His companions were young—though not quite so 
young as he—sun-marked, wind-marked, pigeontoed in 
high-heeled boots. Buck Small was sandy and pop-eyed; 
Smith was sandy and short; Dunne a rangy Irishman. 

The men watching the game were mostly laborers 
from the Orilla Colony, or hands from some of the 
smaller ranches in the neighborhood. There were two 
_ exceptions: Chick Orr, short, thick-bodied, heavy-armed, 
with the shapeless nose, battered ears, gold front teeth 
and gnarled hands of a pugilist; and Gyp Rainey, a slack- 
chinned, ratty individual whose whole front spelled co- 
caine. 

Conducted by Bardell, I went into the back room to 
meet the poker players. There were only four of them. 
The other card tables, the keno outfit, and the dice table 
were idle. 

One of the players was the big-eared drunk who had 
made the welcoming speech at the hotel. Slim Vogel 
was the name. He was a Circle H. A. R. hand, as was 
Red Wheelan, who sat beside him. Both of them were 
full of hooch. The third player was a quiet, middle-aged 
man named Keefe. Number four was Mark Nisbet, a 
pale, slim man. Gambler was written all over him, from 
his heavy-lidded brown eyes to the slender sureness of 
his white fingers. — 
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Nisbet and Vogel didn’t seem to be getting along so 
good. 

It was Nisbet’s deal, and the pot had. already bye 
opened. Vogel, who had twice as many chips as anybody 
else, threw away two cards. 

“I want both of ’em off’n th’ top—this time!” and he 
didn’t say it nicely. 

Nisbet dealt the cards, with nothing in his appearance 
to show he had heard the crack. Red Wheelan took three 
cards. Keefe was out. Nisbet drew one. Wheelan bet. 
Nisbet stayed. Vogel raised. Wheelan stayed. Nisbet 
raised. Vogel bumped it again. Wheelan dropped out. 
' Nisbet raised once more. 

“I’m bettin’ you took your draw off’n th’ top, too,” 
Vogel snarled across the table at Nisbet, and tilted the 
pot again. 

Nisbet called. He had aces over kings. The cow- 
puncher three nines. 

Vogel laughed noisily as he raked in the chips. 

““’F I could keep a sheriff behind you t’ watch you all 
th’ time, I’d do somethin’ for myself!” 

Nisbet pretended to be busy straightening his chips. I 
sympathized with him. He had played his hand rotten— 
but how else can you play against a drunk? 

“How d’you like our little town?’”’ Red Wheelan asked 
me. 

“I haven’t seen much of it yet,” I stalled. “The hotel, 
the lunch-counter—they’re all I’ve seen.” 

Wheelan laughed. 

“So you met the Toad? That’s Slim’s friend!” 

Everybody except Nisbet laughed, including Slim 
Vogel. 

“Slim tried to beat the Toad out of two bits’ worth of 
Java and sinkers once. He says he forgot to pay for ’em, 
but it’s more likely he sneaked out. Anyways, the next 
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day, here comes the Toad, stirring dust into the ranch, 
a shotgun under his arm. He’d lugged that instrument 
of destruction fifteen miles across the desert, on foot, to 
collect his two bits. He collected, too! He took his little 
two bits away from Slim right there between the corral 
and the bunkhouse—at the cannon’s mouth, as you 
might say!” 

Slim Vogel grinned ruefully and scratched one of his 
big ears. | 

_ “The old son-of-a-gun done came after me just like I 
was a damned thief! ’F he’d of been a man I’d of seen 
him in hell ’fore I’d of gave it to him. But what can y’ 
do with an old buzzard that ain’t even got no teeth to 
bite you with?” 

His bleary eyes went back to the table, and the laugh 
on his loose lips changed to a sneer. 

“Let’s play,” he growled, glaring at Nisbet. “It’s a 
honest man’s deal this time!”’ 

Bardell and I went back to the front of the building, 
where the cowboys were still knocking the balls around. 
I sat in one of the chairs against the wall, and let them 
talk around me. The conversation wasn’t exactly fluent. 
Anybody could tell there was a stranger present. 

My first job was to get over that. 

“Got any idea,” I asked nobody in particular, “where 
I could pick up a horse? One that isn’t too tricky for a 
bum rider to sit.” 

“You might get one at Echlin’s stable,” Milk River 

said slowly, meeting my gaze with guileless blue eyes; 
- “though it ain’t likely he’s got anything that'll live long 
if you hurry it. I tell you what—Peery, out to the ranch, 
has got a buckskin that'd just fit you. He won’t want to 
jet him go, but if you took some real money along and 
flapped it in his face, maybe you could deal.” 

“You're not steering me into a horse I can’t handle, 
are you?” I asked. 
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‘The pale eyes went blank. | 
fae ain’t steering you into nothing whatsomever, Mis- 
’ he said. “You asked for information. I give it to 
worl But I don’t mind telling you that anybody that can 
stay in a rocking chair can sit that buckskin.” 

“That’s fine. I’ll go out tomorrow.” Milk River put. 
his cue down, frowning. 

“Come to think of it, Peery’s going down to the lower 
camp tomorrow. I tell you—if you got nothing else to 
do, we’ll mosey out there right now.” 

“Good,” I said, and stood up. 

“You boys going home?” Milk River asked his com- 
panions. 

“Yeah,” Smith spoke casually. ‘““We gotta roll out early 
in the mornin’, so I s’pose we'd ought to be shakin’ along 
out there. I’ll see if Slim an’ Red are ready.” 

They weren’t. Vogel’s disagreeable voice came through 
the open door. 

“I’m camped right here! I got this reptile on th’ run, 
an’ it’s only a matter o’ time ‘fore he'll have t’ take a 
chance on pullin’ ’em off’n th’ bottom t’ save his hide. 
An’ that’s exac’ly what I’m awaitin’ for! Th’ first time he 
gets fancy, I’m goin’ t’ open up his Adam’s apple for 
him!” 

Smith returned to us. 

“Slim an’’ Red are gonna play ’em a while. They'll 
git a lift out when they git enough.” 

Milk River, Smith, Dunne, Small and I went out of 
the Border Palace. 


Three steps from the door, a stooped, white-mustached 
man in a collarless stiff-bosomed shirt swooped down on 
me. 

“My name’s Adderly,” he introduced himself, holding 
- out one hand toward me while flicking the other at Ad- 
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derly’s Emporium. ‘Got a minute to spare? I’d like to 
make you acquainted with some of the folks.” 

The Circle H. A. R. men were walking slowly toward 
one of the machines in the street. 

“Can you wait a couple of minutes?” I called after 
them. — 

Milk River looked back. 

“Yes. We got to gas and water the flivver. Take yor 
time.” 

.Adderly led me toward his store, talking as he walked.. 

“Some of the better element is at my house—danged | 
near all the better element. The folks who'll back you 
up if you'll put the fear of God in Corkscrew. We're 
tired and sick of this perpetual hell-raising.” 

We went through his store, across a yard, and into 
his house. There were a dozen or more people there. 

The Reverend Dierks—a gangling, emaciated man 
with a tight mouth in a long, thin face—made a speech 
at me. He called me brother, he told me what a wicked 
place Corkscrew was, and he told me he and his friends 
were prepared to swear out warrants for the arrest of 
various men who had committed sixty-some crimes dur- 
ing the past two years. 

He had a list of them, with names, dates, and hours, 
which he read to me. Everybody I had met that day— 
except those here—was on that list at least once, along 
with a lot of names I didn’t know. The crimes ranged 
from murder to intoxication and the use of profane lan- 
guage. 

“If you'll let me have that list, I'll study it,” I prom- 
ised. | 

He gave it to me, but he wasn’t to be put off 
with promises. 

- “To refrain even for an hour from punishing wicked- 
ness is to be a partner to that wickedness, brother. You 
have been inside that house of sin operated by Bardell. 
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You have heard the Sabbath desecrated with the sound — 
of pool balls. You have smelled the foul odor of illegal _ 
rum on men’s breaths! 

“Strike now, brother! Let it not be said that you con- 
doned evil from your first day in Corkscrew! Go into 
those hells and do your duty as an officer of the law and 
a Christian!” 

This was a minister; I didn’t like to laugh. 

I looked at the others. They were sitting—men and 
women—on the edges of their chairs. On their faces were 
the same expressions you see around a prize ring just 
before the gong rings. 

Mrs. Echlin, the livery man’s wife, an angular-faced, 
angular-bodied woman, caught my gaze with her pebble- 
hard eyes. 

“And that brazen scarlet woman who calls herself Se- 
hora Gaia—and the three hussies who pretend they're 
her daughters! You ain’t much of a deputy sheriff if you 
leave ‘em in that house of theirs one night longer—to 
poison the manhood of Orilla County!” 

The others nodded vigorously. 

Miss Janey, school teacher, false-toothed, sour-faced, 
put in her part: 

“And even worse than those—those creatures, is that 
Clio Landes! Worse, because at least those—those hus- 
sies’’—she looked down, managed a blush, looked out of 
the corners of her eyes at the minister—‘“those hussies 
are at least openly what they are. While she—who knows 
how bad she really is?” 

_ “TJ don’t know about her,” Adderly began, but his wife 
shut him up. 

“I do!” she snapped. She was a large, mustached 
woman whose corsets made knobs and points in her 
shiny black dress. ‘“‘Miss Janey is perfectly right.” 

“Is this Clio Landes aislyrwluen Os gas list?” I asked, 
not remembering it. 
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“No, brother, she is not,” the Reverend Dierks said 
regretfully. “But only because she is more subtle than 
the others. Corkscrew would indeed be better without 
her—a woman of obviously low moral standards, with 
no visible means of support, re with our worst 
element.” 

“I’m glad to have met you folks,” I said as I folded 
the list and put it in my pocket. “And I’m glad to know 
you'll back me up.” 

I edged toward the door, hoping to get away without 
much more talk. Not a chance. The Reverend Dierks 
followed me up. 

“You will strike now, brother? You will carry God’s 
war immediately into brothel and gambling hell?” 

“I’m glad to have your support,” I said, “but there 
isn’t going to be any wholesale raiding—not for a while, — 
anyway. 

“This list you’ve given me—I’ll do what I think ought 
to be done after I’ve examined it, but I’m not going to 
worry a lot over a batch of petty misdemeanors that hap- 
pened a year ago. I’m starting from scratch. What hap- 
pens from now on is what interests me. See you later.” 

And I left. 

The cowboys’ car was standing in front of the store 
when I came out. 

“I’ve been meeting the better element,” I explained 
as I found a place between Milk River and Buck Small. 
Milk River’s brown face wrinkled around his eyes. 

“Then you know what kind of riffraff we are,” he said. 

Dunne driving, the car carried us out of Corkscrew at 
the street’s southern end, and then west along the sandy 
and rocky bottom of a shallow draw. The sand was deep 
and the rocks were numerous; we didn’t make very good 
time. An hour and a half of jolting, sweltering and 
smothering in this draw, and we climbed up out of it 
and crossed to a larger and greener draw. 
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Around a bend in this draw the Circle H. A. R. build- 
ings sat. We got out of the automobile under a low shed, 
where another car already stood..A heavily muscled, 
heavily boned man came around a white-washed build- 
ing toward us. His face was square and dark. His close- 
clipped mustache and deep-set small eyes were dark. 

This, I learned, was Peery, who bossed the ranch for 
the owner, who lived in the East. 

“He wants a nice, mild horse,” Milk River told Peery, 
“and we thought maybe you might sell him that Rollo 
horse of yours, That’s the mildest horse I ever heard tell 
of.” 

Peery tilted his high-crowned sombrero back on his 
head and rocked on his heels. 

“What was you figuring on paying for this here horse?” 
. “Tf it suits me,” I said, “I’m willing to pay what it 
takes to buy him.” 

“That ain’t so bad,” he said. “S’pose one of you boys 
dab a rope on that buckskin and bring him around for 
the gent to look at.” 

Smith and Dunne set out together,. pretending they 
weren’t going eagerly. 

Presently the two cowhands came back, riding, with 
the buckskin between them, already saddled and bridled. 
I noticed each of them had a rope on him. He was a 
loose-jointed pony of an unripe lemon color, with a sad, 
drooping, Roman-nosed head. 

“There he is,” Peery said. “Try him out and we'll talk 
dinero.” 

-I chucked away my cigarette and went over to the 
buckskin. He cocked one mournful eye at me, twitched 
one ear, and went on looking sadly at the ground, Dunne 
and Smith took their lines off him, and I got into the 
saddle. 

Rollo stood still under me until the other horses had 
left his side. 
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Then he showed me what he had. 

He went straight up in the air—and hung there long 
enough to turn around before he came down. He stood 
on his front feet and then on his hind ones, and then he 
got off all of them again. 

I didn’t like this, but it wasn’t a surprise. I had known 
| was a lamb being led to the slaughter, This was the 
third time it had happened to me. I might as well get it 
over with. A city man in range country is bound to find 
. himself sitting on a disagreeable bone sooner or later. 
I’m a city man but I can even ride a horse if he’ll co- 
operate. But when the horse doesn’t want to stay under 
me—the horse wins. 

Rollo was going to win. I wasn’t foolish enough to 
waste strength fighting him. 

So the next time he traded ends, I went away from 
him, holding myself limp, so the tumble wouldn’t ruin 
me. 

Smith had caught the yellow pony, and was holding its 
head, when I took my knees off my forehead and stood 
up. 

Peery, squatting on his heels, was frowning at me. 
Milk River was looking at Rollo with what was supposed 
to be a look of utter amazement. 

“Now whatever did you.do to Rollo to make him act 
thataway?” Peery asked me. 

“Maybe he was only fooling,” I suggested, “I’ll try 
him again.” 

Once more Rollo stood still and sad until I was se- 
curely up on him. Then he went into convulsions under 
me—until I piled on my neck and one shoulder in a 
clump of brush. 

I stood up, rubbing my left shoulder, which had hit a 
rock, Smith was holding the buckskin. The faces of all 
five men were serious and solemn—too serious and sol- 
emn. | sate 
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“Maybe he don’t like you,” Buck Small gave his 
opinion. | 

“Might be,” I admitted as I climbed into ae saddle 
for the third time. 

The lemon-tinted devil was getting ila up by 
now, was beginning to take pride in his work. He let me 
stay aboard longer than before, so he could slam me 
off harder. 

I was sick when I hit the ground in front of Peery and 
Milk River. It took me a little while to get up, and I had 
to stand still for a moment, until I could feel the ground 
under my feet. 

“Hold him a couple of seconds—” I began. 

Peery’s big frame stood in front of me. 

“That’s enough,” he said. “I ain’t going to have you 
killed.” 

“Get out of my way,” I growled. “I like this. I want 
more of it.” 

“You don’t top my pony no more,” he growled back 
at me. “He ain’t used to playing so rough. You’re liable 
to hurt him, falling off carelessly.” 

I tried to get past him. He barred my way with a thick 
arm. I drove my right fist at his dark face. 

He went back, busy trying to keep his feet under him. 

I went over and hoisted myself up on Rollo. 

I had the buckskin’s confidence by this time. We were 
old friends. He didn’t mind showing me his secret stuff. 
He did things no horse could possibly do. 

I landed in the same clump of brush that had got me 
once before and stayed where I landed. 

I didn’t know whether I could have got up again if I 
had wanted to. But I didn’t want to. I closed my eyes 
and rested, If I hadn’t done what J had set out to do, | 
was willing to fail. 

Small, Dunne and Milk River carried me indoors and 
spread me on a bunk. 
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“I don’t think that horse would be much good to me,” 
{ told them. “Maybe I’d better look at another.” 

“You don’t want to get discouraged like that,” Smal] 
advised me. 

“You better lay still and rest, fella,” Milk River said. 
“You're liable to fall apart if you start moving around.” 

I took his advice. 


When I woke up it was morning, and Milk River was 
prodding me. 

“You figuring on getting up for breakfast, or would 
you like it brung to you in bed?” 

_ I moved cautiously until I found I was all in one piece. 

“TI can crawl that far.” 

He sat down on a bunk across the room and rolled a 
cigarette while I put on my shoes—the only things, ex- 
cept my hat, I hadn’t slept in. 

Presently he said: 

“[ always had the idea that nobody that couldn't sit 
a horse some couldn’t amount to nothing much. [ ain’t 
so sure now. You can’t ride any, and never will. You don’t 
seem to have the least notion what to do after you get 
in the middle of the animal! But, still and all, a hombre 
that’ll let a bronec dirty him up three times hand-run- 
ning and then ties into a gent who tries to keep him from 
making it permanent, ain’t exactly haywire.” 

He lit his cigarette, and broke the match in half. 

“TI got a sorrel horse you can have for a hundred dol- 
lars. He don’t take no interest in handling cows, but he’s 
all horse, and he ain’t mean,’ 

I went into my money-belt—slid five twenties oyer into 
his lap. 

“Better look at him first,” he objected. 

“You've seen him,” I yawned, standing up. “Where's 
breakfast?” 

Six men were, eating in the chuck-shack when we came 
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in. Lhree of them were hands I hadn’t seen before. Nei- 
ther Peery, Wheelan, nor Vogel was there. Milk River 
introduced me to the strangers as the high-diving dep- 
uty sheriff, and, between bites of the food the one-eyed 
Chinese cook put on the table, the meal was devoted al- 
most exclusively to wisecracks about my riding ability. 

That suited me. I was sore and stiff, but my bruises 
weren’t wasted. I had bought myself-a place of some 
sort in this desert community, and maybe even a friend 
or two. 

We were following the smoke of our cigarettes out- 
doors when running hoofs brought a swirl of dust ys the 
draw. 

Red Wheelan slid off his horse and staggered out of 
the sand-cloud. 

“Slim’s dead!” he said thickly. 

Half a dozen voices shot questions at him. He stood 
swaying, trying to answer them. He was drunk as a lord! 

“Nisbet shot him. I heard about it when I woke up 
this mornin’. He was shot early this mornin’—in front of 
Bardell’s. I left ’em aroun’ midnight last night, an’ went 
down to Gaia’s. I heard about it this mornin’, I went 
after Nisbet, but”’—he looked down sheepishly at his 
empty belt—“Bardell took m’ gun away.” 

He swayed again. I caught him, steadying him. 

“Horses!” Peery bawled over my shoulder. “Were 
going to town!” 

I let go of Wheelan and turned around. 

“We're going to town,” I repeated, “but no foolishness 
when we get there. This is my job.” 

Peery’s eyes met mine. 

“Slim belonged to us,” he said. 

“And whoever killed Slim belongs to me,” I said. 

That was all on the subject, but I didn’t think I had 
made the point stick. 
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An hour later we were dismounting in front of the 
Border Palace. 

A long, thin, blanket-wrapped body lay on two tables 
that had been pushed together. Half the citizens of Cork- 
screw were there. Behind the bar, Chick Orr’s battered 
face showed, hard and watchful. Gyp Rainey was sitting 
in a corner, rolling a cigarette with shaky fingers that 
sprinkled the floor with tobacco crumbs. Beside him, 
paying no attention to anything, Mark Nisbet sat. 

“By God, I’m glad to see you!” Bardell was telling me, 
his fat face not quite so red as it had been the day before. 
“This thing of having men killed at my front door has 
got to stop, and you're the man to stop it!” 

I lifted a flap of the blanket and looked at the dead 
man. A small hole was in his forehead, over his right 
eye. 

“Has a doctor seen him?” I asked. 

“Yes,” Bardell said. ‘‘Doc Haley saw him, but couldn’t 
do anything. He must have been dead before he fell.” 

“Can you send for Haley?’ 

“I reckon I can.” Bardell called to Gyp Rainey, “Run 
across the street and tell Doc Haley that the deputy 
sheriff wants to talk to him.” 

Gyp went gingerly through the cowboys grouped at 
the door and vanished. 

“What do you know about the killing, Bardell?” I 
began. 

“Nothing,” he said emphatically, and then went on 
to tell me what he knew. “Nisbet and I were in the back 
room, counting the day’s receipts. Chick was straighten- 
ing the bar up. Nobody else was in here. It was about 
half-past one this morning, maybe. : 

“We heard the shot—right out front, and all run out 
there, of course. Chick was closest, so he got there first. 
Slim was laying in the street—dead.” 

“And what happened after that?” 
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“Nothing. We brought him in here. Adderly and 
Doc Haley—who lives right across the street—and the 
Toad next door had heard the shot, too, and they came 
out and—and that’s all there was to it.” 

I turned to Gyp. 

“Bardell’s give it all to you.” 

“Don’t know who shot him?” ~ 

“Nope.” 

I saw Adderly’s white mustache near the front of the 
room, and I put him on the stand next. He couldn’t con- 
tribute anything. He had heard the shot, had jumped 
out of bed, put on pants and shoes, and had arrived in 
time to see Chick kneeling beside the dead man. He 
hadn’t seen anything Bardell hadn’t mentioned. 

Dr. Haley had not arrived by the time I was through 
with Adderly, and I wasn’t ready to open on Nisbet yet. 
Nobody else there seemed to know anything. | 

“Be back in a minute,’ I said, and went through the 
cowboys at the door to the street. Mi 

The Toad was giving his joint a much-needed clean- 
ing. 

“Good work,” I praised him. “It needed it.” 

He climbed down from the counter on which he had 
been standing to reach the ceiling. The walls and floor 
were already comparatively clean. 

“T not think it was so dirty,” he grinned, showing his 
empty gums, “but when the sheriff come in to eat and 
make faces at my place, what am I going to do but clean 
him up?” 

- “Know anything about the killing?” 

“Sure, I know. I am in my bed, and I hear that shot. 
I jump out of my bed, grab that shotgun, and run to the 
door. There is that Slim Vogel in the street, and that 
Chick Orr on his knees alongside him, I stick my head 
out. There is Mr. Bardell and that Nisbet standing in 
their door. 
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“Mr. Bardell say, ‘How is he?’ 

“That Chick Orr, he say, ‘He’s dead enough.’ 

“That Nisbet, he does not say anything, but he turn 
around and go back into the place. And then comes the 
doctor and Mr. Adderly, and I go out, and after the doc- 
tor looks at him and says he is dead, we carry him into 
Mr. Bardell’s place.” 

That was all the Toad knew. I returned to the Border 
Palace. Dr. Haley—a fussy little man was there. 

_ The sound of the shot had awakened him, he said, but 
he had seen nothing beyond what the others had al- 
- ready told me. The bullet was a .38. Death had been 
instantaneous. 

So much for that. ) 

I sat on a corner of a pool table, facing Nisbet. Feet 
shuffled on the floor behind me and I could feel tension. 

“What can you tell me, Nisbet?” I asked. 

“Nothing that is likely to help,” he said, picking his 
words slowly and carefully. “You were in in the after- 
noon and saw Slim, Wheelan, Keefe and I playing. Well, 
the game went on like that. He won a lot of money—or 
he seemed to think it was a lot—as long as we played 
poker. But Keefe left before midnight, and Wheelan 
shortly after. Nobody else came in the game, so we were 
kind of short-handed for poker. We quit and played some 
high-card, I cleaned Vogel—got his last nickel. It was 
about one o'clock when he left, say half an hour before 
he was shot.” 

“You and Vogel get along pretty well?” 

The gambler’ s eyes switched up to mine, turned to the 
floor again. 

“You know better than that. You heard him riding me 
ragged. Well, he kept that Sets was a tittle rawer 
toward the last.” 

“And you let him ride?” . 
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“{ did just that. I make my living out of cards, not out 
of fights.” 

“There was no trouble over the table, then?” 

“I didn’t say that. There was trouble. He made a 
break for his gun after I cleaned him.” 

“And you?” 

“I shaded him on the draw—took his gun—unloaded 
it—gave it back to him—told him to beat it.” 

“And you didn’t see him again until after he had 
been killed?” 

“That's right.” 

I walked over to Nisbet, holding out one hand. 

“Let me look at your gun.” 

He slid it swiftly out of his clothes—butt-first—into 
my hand. A .38 S. & W., loaded in all six chambers. 

“Don’t lose it,’’ I said as I handed it back to him, “I 
may want it later.” 

A roar from Peery turned me around, As I turned 
I let my hands go into my coat pockets to rest on the .32 
toys. 

Peery’s right hand was near his neck, within striking 
distance of the gun I knew he had under his vest. Spread 
out behind him, his men were as ready for action as he. 

“Maybe that’s a députy sheriff’s idea of what had 
ought to be done,” Peery was bellowing, “but it ain’t 
mine! That skunk killed Slim. Slim went out of here tot- 
ing too much money. That skunk shot him down with- 
out even giving him a chance to go for his iron, and took 
his dirty money back. If you think we’re going to stand 
for—” 

“Maybe somebody’s got some evidence I haven't 
heard,” I cut in. “The way it stands, I haven’t got 
enough to convict Nisbet.” 

“Evidence be damned! Facts are facts, and bc know 
this—” 

“The first fact for Age to study,” I interrupted bit 
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again, “is that I’m running this show—running it my 
own way. Got anything against that?” 

“Plenty!” 

A worn .45 appeared in his fist. Guns blossomed in 
the hands of all the men behind him. 

I got between Peery’s gun and Nisbet, feeling ashamed 
of the little popping noise my .32s were going to make 
compared with the roar of the guns facing me. 

_ “What I'd like”’—Milk River had stepped away from 
his fellows, and was leaning his elbows on the bar, facing 
them, a gun in each hand, a purring quality in his drawl- 
ing voice—“would be for whosoever wants to swap lead 
_ with our high-diving deputy to wait his turn. One at a 
time is my idea. I don’t like this idea of crowding him.” 

Peery’s face went purple. 

_ “What I don’t like,” he bellowed at the boy, “is a 
yellow puppy that'll throw down the men he rides with!” 

Milk River’s dark face flushed, but his voice was still a 
purring drawl. : 

“Mister jigger, what you don’t like and what you do 
like are so damned similar to me that I can’t tell ‘em 
apart. And you don’t want to forget that I ain’t one 
of your rannies. I got a contract to gentle some horses 
for you at ten dollars per gentle. Outside of that, you 
and yours are strangers to me.” 

The excitement was over. The action that had been 
brewing had been talked to death by now. 

“Your contract expired just about a minute and a half 
ago,” Peery was telling Milk River. “You can show up 
at the Circle H. A. R. just once more—that’s when you 
come for whatever stuff you left behind you. You're 
through!” 

He pushed his square-jawed ince at me. 

“And you needn’t think all the bets are in!” 

He spun on his heel, and his hands trailed hina:¢ out to 
their horses. : 
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Milk River and I were sitting in my room at the 
Cafion House an hour later, talking. I had sent word to 
the county seat that the coroner had a job down here, 
and had found a place to stow Vogel’s body until he 
came. 

“Can you tell me who spread the grand news that I 
was a deputy sheriff?” I asked Milk River. “It was sup- 
posed to be a secret.” 

“Was it? Nobody would of thought it. Our Mr. Turney 
didn’t do nothing else for two days but run around tell- 
ing folks what was going to happen when the new deputy 
come.” 

“Who is this Turney?” 

““He’s the gent that bosses the Orilla County Company 
outfit.” 

So my client’s local manager was the boy who had 
tipped my mitt! 

“Got anything special to do the next few days?” 
I asked. 

“Nothing downright special.” 

“I’ve got a place on the payroll for a man who knows 
this country and can chaperon me around it.” 

“I’d have to know what the play was before I'd set in,” 
he said slowly. “You ain’t a regular deputy, and you 
don’t belong in this country, It ain’t none of my busi- 
ness, but I wouldn’t want to tie in with a blind game.” 

That was sensible enough. 

“T’ll spread it out for you,” I offered. “I’m a private de- 
tective—the San Francisco branch of the Continental 
Detective Agency. The stockholders of the Orilla Colony 
Company sent me down here. They've spent a lot of 
money irrigating and developing their land, and now 
they’re ready to sell it. 

“According to them, the combination of heat and wa- 
ter makes it ideal farm land—as good as the Imperial 
Valley. Nevertheless, there doesn’t seem to be any great 
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rush of customers. What’s the matter, so the stockholders 
figure, is that you original inhabitants of this end of 
the state are such a hard lot that peaceful farmers don’t 
want to come among you. 

“It’s no secret from anybody that both borders of this 
United States are sprinkled with sections that are as law. » 
less now as they ever were in the old days. There’s too 
much money in running immigrants over the line, and 
it’s too easy, not to have attracted a lot of gentlemen 
who don’t care how they get their money. With only 450 
immigration inspectors divided between the two borders, 
the government hasn’t been able to do much. The of- 
ficial guess is that some 135,000 foreigners were run into 
the country last year through back and side doors. 

“Because this end of Orilla County isn’t railroaded or 
telephoned up, it has got to be one of the chief smug- 
gling sections, and therefore, according to these men who 
hired me, full of assorted thugs. On another job a couple 
of months ago, I happened to run into a smuggling 

game, and knocked it over. The Orilla Colony people 
_ thought I could do the same thing for them down here. 
So hither I come to make this part of Arizona lady-like. 

“I stopped over at the county seat and got myself 
sworn in as deputy sheriff, in case the official standing | 
came in handy. The sheriff said he didn’t have a deputy 
down here and hadn’t the money to hire one, so he was 
glad to sign me on. But we thought it was a secret.” 

“I think you’re going to have one hell of a lot of 
fun,” Milk River grinned at me, “so I reckon I'll take 
that job you was offering. But I ain't going to be no dep- 
uty myself. I’ll play around with you, but I don’t want 
to tie myself up, so I’ll have to enforce no laws I don’t 
like.” 

“It’s a bargain. Now what can you tell me e that I ought 

to know?” 

“Well, you needn’t bother none about the Circle 
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H. A. R. They’re plenty tough, but they ain’t running 
nothing over the line.” 

“That's all right as far as it goes,” I agreed, “but my 
job is to clean out trouble-makers, and from what I’ve 
seen of them they come under that heading.” 

“You're going to have one hell of a lot of fun,” Milk 
River repeated. “Of course they’re troublesome! But how 
could Peery raise cows down here if he didn’t get hisself 
a crew that’s a match for the gunmen your Orilla Colony 
people don’t like? And you know how cowhands are. 
Set em down in a hard neighborhood and they’re hell- 
bent on proving to everybody that they’re just as tough 
as the next one.’ 

“I’ve nothing against them—if they behave. Now 
about these border-running folks?” 

“I reckon Bardell’s your big meat. Next to him—Big 
"Nacio. You ain’t seen him yet? A big, black-whiskered 
Mex that’s got a rancho down the cafion—four-five mile 
this side of the line. Anything that comes over the line 
comes through that rancho. But, proving that’s another 
item for you to beat your head about.” 

“He and Bardell work together?” 

“Uh-huh—I reckon he’ works for Bardell. Another 
thing you got to include in your tally is that these foreign 
gents who buy their way across the line don’t always— 
nor even mostly—wind up where they want to. It ain’t 
nothing unusual these days to find some bones out in the 
desert beside what was a grave until the coyotes opened 
it. And the buzzards are getting fat! If the immigrant’s 
got anything worth taking on him, or if a couple of gov- 
ernment men happen to be nosing around, or if any- 
thing happens to make the smuggling gents nervous, they 
usually drop their customer and dig him in where he 
falls.” 

The racket of the dinner-beil downstairs cut off our 
conference at this point. > 
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There were only eight or ten diners in the dining: 
‘room. None of Peery’s men was there. Milk River and 
_ I sat at a table back in one corner of the room. Our meal 
was about half eaten when the dark-eyed girl I had seen 
the previous day came in. 

She came straight to our table. I stood up to learn her 
name was Clio Landes. She was the girl the better ele- 
ment wanted floated. She gave me a flashing smile, a 
strong, thin ‘hand, and sat down. 

“IT hear you've lost your job again, you big bum,” she 
_ laughed at Milk River. 

I had known she didn’t belong to Arizona. Her voice 
was New York. 

“If that’s all you heard, I’m still "way ahead of you,” 
Milk River grinned back at her. “I gone and got me an- 
other job—riding herd on law and order.” 

From the distance came the sound of a shot. 

I went on eating. 

Clio Landes said: 

“Don’t you coppers get excited over things like that?” 

“The first rule,” I told her, “is never to let anything 
interfere with your meals, if you can help it.” 

_ An overalled man came in from the street. 

“Nisbet’s been killed down in Bardell’s!” he yelled. 

To Bardell’s Border Palace Milk River and I went, 
_ half the diners running ahead of us, with half the town. 

We found Nisbet in the back room, stretched out on 
the floor, dead. A hole that a .45 could have made was 
in his chest, which the men around him had bared. 

Bardell’s fingers gripped my arm. 

“Never give him a chance, the dogs!” he cried. “Cold 
murder!” 

“Who shot him?” 

“One of the Circle H. A. R., you can be yan neck on 
that!” 

“Didn’t anybody see it?” 
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“Nobody here admits they saw it.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Mark was out front. Me and Chick and five or six 
of these men were there. Mark came back here. Just as 
he stepped through the door—bang!” 

Bardell shook his fist at the open window. 

I crossed to the window and looked out. A five-foot 
strip of rocky ground lay between the building and the 
sharp edge of the Tirabuzon Cajion. A close-twisted rope 
was tight around a small knob of rock at the cafion’s 
edge. 

- I pointed at the rope. Bardell swore savagely. 

“If I’d of seen that we’d of got him! We didn’t think 
anybody could get down there, and didn’t look very 
close. We ran up and down the ledge, looking between 
buildings.” 

We went outside, where I lay on my belly and looked © 
down into the cafion. The rope—one end fastened to the. 
knob—ran straight down the rock wall for twenty feet, 
and disappeared among the trees and bushes of a narrow 
shelf that ran along the wall there. Once on that shelf, a 
man could find ample cover to shield his retreat. = 

“What do you think?” I asked Milk River, who lay 
beside me. 

“A clean getaway.” 

I stood up, pulling up the rope and handing it to Milk 
River. 

“It don’t mean nothing to me. Might be anybody’s,” 
he said. 

“The ground tell you anything?” 

He shook his head again. 

“You go down into the cafion and see what you can 
pick up,” I told him. “I'll ride out to the Circle H. A. R. 
If you don’t find anything, ride out that way.” 

I went back indoors, for further questioning. Of the 
-seven men who had been in Bardell’s place at the time 
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of the shooting, three seemed to be fairly trustworthy. 
The testimony of those three agreed with Bardell’s in 
every detail. : 

“Didn’t you say you were going out to see Peery?”’ Bar- 
dell asked. 

hie 4 Teas 

“Chick, get horses! Me and you'll ride out there with 
the deputy, and as many of you other men as want to 
go. He'll need guns behind him!” 

“Nothing doing!” I stopped Chick. “I’m going by my- 
‘self. This posse stuff is out of my line.” 

Bardell scowled, but he nodded his head in agree- 
ment. 

“You're running it,” he said. “I’d like to go out there 
with you, but if you want to play it different, I’m gam- 
_ bling you’re right.” 


In the livery stable, where we had put our horses, | 
found Milk River saddling them, and we rode out of 
town together. 

Half a mile out, we split. He turned to the left, down a 
trail that led into the cafion, calling over his shoulder 
to me: 

“If you get through out there sooner than you think, 
you can maybe pick me up by following the draw the 
ranch-house is in down to the cafion. Don’t be too hard 
on the boys!” 

I turned into the draw that led toward the Circle 
H. A. R., the long-legged, long-bodied horse Milk River 
_ had sold me carrying me along easily and swiftly. It was 
too soon after midday for riding to be pleasant. Heat 
waves boiled out of the draw-bottom, the sun hurt my 
eyes, dust caked my throat. 

Crossing from this draw into the larger one the Circle 
_ H.A.R. occupied, I found Peery waiting for me. 
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He didn’t say anything, didn’t move a hand. He just 
sat his horse and watched me approach. ‘Two .45s were 
holstered on his legs. 

I came alongside and held out the lariat I had taken 
from the rear of the Border Palace. As I held it out I no- 
ticed that no rope decorated his saddle. 

“Know anything about this?” I asked. 

He looked at the rope. 

“Looks like one of those things hombres use to drag 
steers around with.” 

“Can't fool you, can I?” I grunted. “Ever see this par- 
ticular one before?” 

He took a minute or more to think up an answer to 
that. 

“Yeah,” finally. “Fact is, I lost that same rope some- 
wheres between here and town this morning.” 

“Know where I found it?” 

“Don’t hardly make no difference.” He reached for it. 
“The main thing is you found it.” 

“It might make a difference,” I said, moving the rope 
out of his reach. “I found it strung down the cafion wall, 
behind Bardell’s, where you could slide down it after 
you potted Nisbet.” 

His hands went to his guns. I turned so he could see 
the shape of one of the pocketed automatics I was hold- 
ing. 

“Don’t do anything you'll be sorry for,” I advised him. 

“Shall I gun this Ja-ad now?” Dunne’s brogue rolled 
from behind me, “or will we wa-ait a bit?” 

I looked around to see him standing behind a bouliies, 
a .30-30 rifle held on me. Above other rocks, other heads — 
and other weapons showed. 

I took my hand out of my pocket and put it on my 
saddle horn. 

Peery spoke past me to the others. 
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“He tells me Nisbet’s been shot.” 

“Now ain’t that provokin’?” Buck Small grieved. “1! 
hope it didn’t hurt him none.” 

“Dead,” I supplied. 

“Whoever could ’a’ done th’ like o’ that?” Dunne 
wanted to know. 

“It wasn’t Santa Claus,” I gave my opinion* 

“Got anything else to tell me?” Peery demanded. 

“Isn’t that enough?” 

“Yeah, Now if I was you, I'd ride right back to Cork- 
screw.’ 

“You mean you don’t want to go back with me?” 

“Not any. If you want to try and take me, now—” 

I didn’t want totry,andIsaidso. 

“Then or s nothing keeping you here,” he pointed 
out. 

I grinned at him and his friends, pulled the sorrel 
around, and started back the way I had come. 

A few miles down, I swung off to the south again, 
found the lower end of the Circle H. A. R. draw, and 
followed it down into the Tirabuzon Cafion. Then I 
started to work up toward the point where the rope had 

been let down. 

_ The cafion deserved its name—a rough and stony, tree 
and bush-choked, winding gutter across the face of Ari- 
zona. 

-. J hadn’t gone far when I ran into Milk River, leading 
his horse toward me. He shook his head. 

“Not a damned thing! I can cut sign with the rest of 
‘em, but there’s too many rocky ridges here.” 

_ I dismounted. We sat under a tree and smoked some 
tobacco. 

“How'd you come out?” he wanted to know. 

“So-so. The rope is Peery’s, but he didn’t want to come 
along with me. I figure we can find him when we want 
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him, so I didn’t insist. It would have been kind of un- 
comfortable.” : 

He looked at me out of the end of his pale eyes. 

“A hombre might guess,” he said slowly, ‘‘that you was 
playing the Circle H. A. R. against Bardell’s crew, en- 
couraging each side to eat up the other, and save as the 
trouble.” 

“You could be right. Do you think that’d be a dumb |. 

lay?” 
: “I don’t know. I reckon not—if you’re making it, and 
if you’re sure you’re strong enough to take hold when. 
you have to.” 


Night was coming on when Milk River and I turned — 
into Corkscrew’s crooked street. It was too late for the 
Cafion House's dining-room, so we got down in front of 
the ‘Toad’s shack. 

Chick Orr was standing in the Border Palace dotriar. . 
He turned, his hammered mug to call something over 
his shoulder. Bardell appeared beside him, looked at 
me with a question in his eyes, and the pair of them 
stepped out into the street. 

“What result?” Bardell asked. 

“No visible ones.’ 

“You didn’t make the pinch?” Chick Orr demanded, 
incredulously. 

“That’s right. I invited a man to ride back with me, 
but he said no.’ 

The ex-pug looked me up and down and spit on the 
ground at my feet. 

“Ain’t you a swell mornin’-glory?” he snarled. “I got 
a great mind to smack you down!” 

“Go ahead,” I invited him. “I don’t mind skinning a 
knuckle on you.” 

His little eyes brightened. Stepping in, he let an open 
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hand go at my face. I took my face out of the way, and 
turned my back, taking off coat and shoulder-holster. 

“Hold these, Milk River, while I take this pork-and- 
beaner for a romp.” 

Corkscrew came running as Chick and I faced each 
other. We were pretty much alike in size and age, but 
his fat was softer than mine, I thought. He had been a 
professional. I had battled around a little, but there was 
no doubt that he had me shaded on smartness. To offset 
that, his hands were lumpy and battered, while mine 
weren’t. And he was—or had been—used to gloves, while 
bare knuckles were more in my line. 

He crouched, waiting for me to come to him. I went, 
trying to play the boob, faking a right swing for a lead. 

Not so good! He stepped outside instead of in. The 
left I chucked at him went wide. He rapped me on the 
cheek-bone. 

I stopped trying to out-smart him and smacked both 
hands into his body, and felt happy when the flesh folded 
softly around them. He got away quicker than I could 
follow, and shook me up with a sock on the jaw. 

He left-handed me some more—in the eye, in the 
nose. His right scraped my forehead, and I was in again. 

Left, right, left, I dug into his middle. He slashed me 
across the face with forearm and fist, and got clear. 

He fed me some more lefts, splitting my lip, spreading 
my nose, stinging my face from forehead to chin. And 
when I finally got past that left hand I walked into a 
right uppercut that came up from his ankle to click on 
my jaw with a shock that threw me back half a dozen 
steps. 

Keeping after me, he swarmed all over me. The eve- 
ning air was full of fists. I pushed my feet into the 
ground and stopped the hurricane with a couple of pares 
just above where his shirt ran into his pants. 

He copped me with his right again—but not so hard. 
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i laughed at him, remembering that something had 
clicked in his hand when he landed that uppercut; and 
plowed into him, hammering at him with both hands. 

He got away again—cut me up with his left. I smoth- 
ered his left arm with my right; hung on to it, and 
whaled him with my own left; keeping them low. His 
right banged into me. I let it bang. It was dead. 

He nailed me once more before the fight ended—with 
a high straight left that smoked as it came. I managed to 
keep my feet under me, and the rest of it wasn’t so bad. 
He chopped me a lot more, but his steam was gone. 

He went down after a while, from an accumulation of 
punches rather than from any especial one, and couldn’t » 
get up. 

His face didn’t have a mark on it that I was responsi- 
ble for. Mine must have looked as if it had been run 
through a grinder. 

“Maybe I ought to wash up before we eat,” I said to 
Milk River as I took my coat and gun. 

“Hell, yes!” he agreed, staring at my face. 

A plump man in a Palm Beach suit got in front of me, 
taking my attention. 

“Iam Mr. Turney of the Orilla Colony Company,” he 
introduced himself. ‘“‘Am I to understand that you have 
not made an arrest since you have been here?” 

_ This was the bird who had advertised me! I didn’t like 
that, and I didn’t like his round, aggressive face. 

“Yes,” I confessed. 

“There have been two murders in two days,” he ran 
on, “concerning which you have done nothing, though in 
each case the evidence scems clear enough: Do you think 
that is satisfactory?” 

I didn’t say anything. 

“Let me tell you that it is not at all satisfactory,” he 
supplied the answers to his own questions. “Neither is it 
satisfactory that you should have employed this man” - 


“ 
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—stabbing a plump finger in Milk River's direction— 
“who is notoriously one of the most lawless men in the 
county. I want you to understand clearly that unless 
there is a distinct improvement in your work—unless 
you show some disposition to do the things you were en- 
gaged to do—that engagement will be terminated!” 

“Who'd you say you are?”’ I asked, when he had talked 
himself out. 

“Mr. Turney, general superintendent of the Orilla 
Colony.” 

“So? Well, Mr. General Superintendent Turney, your 
owners forgot to tell me anything about you when they 
employed me. So I don’t know you at all. Any time you’ve 
got anything to say to me, you turn it over to your owners, 
and if it’s important enough, maybe they’ll pass it on to 
me.” 

He puffed himself up. 

“I shall certainly inform them that you have been ex- 
tremely remiss in your duty, however proficient you may 
be in street brawls!” 

“Will you put a postscript on for me,” I called after 
him as he walked away. “Tell ’em I’m kind of busy just 
now and can’t use any advice—no matter who it comes 
from.” 

_ Milk River and I went on to the Cafion House. 
Vickers, the sallow, pudgy proprietor, was at the door, 
“If you think I got towels to mop up the blood from 

every hombre that gets himself beat up, you’re mistaken,” 
he growled at me. “And I don’t want no sheets torn up 
for bandages, neither!” 

“I never seen such a disagreeable cuss as you are,” 
Milk River insisted as we climbed the stairs. “Seems like 
you can’t get along with nobody. Don’t you never make 
no friends?” 

“Only with saps!” 

I did what I could with water and adhesive tape to 
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reclaim my face, but the result was a long way from | 
beauty. Milk River sat on the bed and aneante and 
watched me. 


My patching finished, we went down to the Toad’s for 
food. Three eaters were sitting at the counter. I had to 
exchange comments on the battle with them while I ate. 

We were interrupted by the running of horses in the 
street. A dozen or more men went past the door, and we 
could hear them pulling up sharply, dismounting, in 
front of Bardell’s. 

Milk River leaned sidewise until his mouth was close 
to my ear. 

“Big "Nacio’s crew from down the cafion. You better 
hold on tight, chief, or they'll shake the town from un- 
der you.” 

We finished our meal and went out to the street. 

In the glow from the big lamp over Bardell’s door a 
Mexican lounged against the wall. A big black-bearded 
man, his clothes gay with silver buttons, two white-han- 
dled guns holstered low on his thighs. 

“Will you take the horses over to the stable?” I asked 
Milk River. “I’m going up and lie across the bed and 
grow strength again.’ 

He looked at me curiously, and went over to where we 
had left the ponies. 

I stopped in front of the bearded Mexican, and polars 
with my cigarette at his guns. 

“You're supposed to take those things off when you 
come to town,” I said pleasantly. “Matter of fact, you’re 
not supposed to bring ’em in at all, but I’m not inquisi- 
tive enough to look under a man’s coat for them.” 

Beard and mustache parted to show a smiling curve 
of yellow teeth. 

“Mebbe if el senor jerife no lak t’ese t’ - he lak try 
take t’em “way?” 
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“No. You put ’em away.” 

“I lak t’em here. I wear t’em here.” 

“You do what I tell you,” I said, still pleasantly, and 
left him, going back to the Toad’s shack. 

Leaning over the counter, I picked the sawed-off shot- 
gun out of its nest. 

“Can I borrow this? I want to make a believer out of 
a guy.” 

“Yes, sir, sure! You help yourself!” 

I cocked both barrels before I stepped outdoors. 

The big Mexican wasn’t in sight. I found him inside, 
telling his friends about it. Some of his friends were Mex- 
ican, some American, some God knows what. All wore 

ns. 

The big Mexican turned when his friends gaped past 
him at me. His hands CHORE 8 to his guns as he turned, 
but he didn’t draw. 

“I don’t know what’s in this cannon,” I told the truth, 
centering the riot gun on the company, “maybe pieces 
of barbed wire and dynamite shavings. We’ll find out 
if you birds don’t start piling your guns on the bar right 
away—because I’ll sure-God splash you with it!” 

They piled their weapons on the bar. I didn’t blame 
them. This thing in my hands would have mangled them 
plenty! 

“After this, when you come to Corkscrew, put your 
guns out of sight.” 

Fat Bardell pushed*through them, putting joviality 
back on his face. 

“Will you tuck these guns away until your customers 
are ready to leave town?” I asked him. 

“Yes! Yes! Be glad to!” he exclaimed when he had got 
- over his surprise. 

I returned the shotgun to its owner and went up to the 
Cafion House. - : 
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A door just a room or two from mine opened as | 
walked down the hall. Chick Orr came out, saying: 

“Don’t do nothin’ I wouldn’t do,” over his shoulder. 

I saw Clio Landes standing inside the door. 

Chick turned from the door, saw me, and stopped, 
scowling at me. 

“You can’t fight worth a damn!” he said. “All you know 
is how to hit!” 

“That's right.” 

He rubbed a swollen hand over his belly. | 

“I never could learn to take ’em down there. That's 
what beat me in the profesh. But don’t pick no more 
fights with me—I might hurt you!” 

He poked me in the ribs with a thumb, and went on 
past me, down the stairs. 

The girl’s door was closed when I passed it. In my — 
room, I dug out my fountain pen and paper, and had 
three words of my report written when a knock sounded 
on my door. 

“Come in,” I called, having left the door unlocked for 
Milk River. 

Clio Landes pushed the door open. 

“Busy?” 

“No. Come in and make yourself comfortable. Milk 
River will be along in a few minutes.” 

“You're not foxing Milk River, are you?” she asked 
point-blank. 

“No. I got nothing to hang on him. He’s right so far 
as I’m concerned. Why?” 

“Nothing, only I thought there might be a caper or 
two you were trying to cop him for. You're not fooling 
me. These hicks think you’re a bust,,but I know dif- 
ferent.” 

“Thanks for those few kind words. But don’t be press- 
agenting my wisdom around. I’ve had enough advertis- 
ing. What are you doing out here in the sticks?” 
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“Lunger!” She tapped her chest. “A croaker told me 
I’d last longer out here. Like a boob, I fell for it. Living 
out here isn’t any different from dying in the big city.” 

“How long have you been away from the noise?” 

“Three years—a couple up in Colorado, and then 
this hole. Seems like three centuries.” 

“I was back there on a job in April,” I led her on, “for 
two or three weeks.” 

“You were?” 

It was just as if I’d said I had been to heaven. She be 
gan to shoot questions at me: was this still so-and-so? Was 
that still thus? 

We had quite a little gabfest, and I found I knew some 
of her friends. A couple of them were high-class swin- 
dlers, one was a bootleg magnate, and the rest were a 

mixture of bookies, con-men, and the like. 
I couldn’t find out what her grift was. She talked a 
blend of thieves’ slang and high-school English, and didn’t 
say much about herself. 

We were getting along fine when Milk River came in. 

_ “My friends still in town?” I asked. 

“Yes. I hear ’em bubbling around down in Bardell’s. 
I hear you’ve been makin’ yourself more unpopular.” 

“What now?” 

“Your friends among the better element don’t seem to 
think a whole lot of that trick of yours of giving Big 
"Nacio’s guns, and his hombres’, to Bardell to keep. The 
general opinion seems to be you took the guns out of 
their right hands and put ’em back in the left.” 

“I only took ’em to show that I could,” I explained. 
“I didn’t want em. They would have got more an way. 
I think I'll go down and show myself to ’em. I won’t be 
long.” | 

The Border Palace was noisy and busy. None of Big 
"Nacio’s friends paid any attention to me. Bardell came 
across the room to tell me: 
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‘I’m glad you backed the boys down. Saved me a lot 
of trouble.” | 
I nodded and went out, around to the livery stable, 
where I found the night man hugging a little iron stove 

in the office. 

“Got anybody who can ride to Filmer with a message 
tonight?” 

“Maybe I can find somebody,” he aiid without en- 
thusiasm. / 

“Give him a good horse and send him up to the hotel — 
as soon as you can,” I requested. 

I sat on the edge of the Cafon House porch until a 
long-legged lad of eighteen or so arrived on a pinto pony 
and asked for the deputy sheriff. I left the shadow I had 
been sitting in, and went down into the street, where I 
could talk to the boy without having an audience. 

“Th’ old man said yuh wanted to send somethin’ to 
Filmer.” 

“Can you head out of here toward Filmer, and then 
cross over to the Circle H. A. R.?” 

“Yes, suh, I c’n do that.” 

“Well, that’s what I want. When you get there, tell 
Peery that Big ’Nacio and his men are in town, and 
might be riding that way before morning.’’ 

“T’ll do jus’ that, suh.” 

“This is yours, I'll pay the stable bill later.” I slid a 
bill into his hand. “Get going, and don’t let the informa- 
tion get out to anybody else.” 

Up in my room again, I found Milk River and the 
girl sitting around a bottle of liquor. We talked and 
smoked a while, and then the party broke up. Milk River 
told me he had the room next to mine. 


Milk River’s knuckles on the door brought me out of 
bed to shiver in the cold of five-something in the morn- 
ing. } : 
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“This isn’t a farm!” I grumbled at him as I let him in. 
“You're in the city now. You're supposed to sleep until 
the sun comes up.” 

“The eye of the law ain’t never supposed to sleep,” he 
grinned at me, his teeth clicking together, because he 
hadn’t any more clothes on than I. “Fisher, who’s got 
a ranch out thataway, sent a man in to tell you that 
there’s a battle going on out at the Circle H. A. R. He hit 
my door instead of yours. Do we ride out thataway, chief?” 
‘ “We do. Hunt up.some rifles, water, and the horses. 
I'll be down at the Toad’s, ordering breakfast and getting 
some lunch wrapped up.” 

Forty minutes later Milk River and I were out of 
Corkscrew. 

The morning warmed as we rode, the sun making long 
violet pictures on the desert, raising the dew in a soften- 
ing mist. The mesquite was fragrant, and even the sand 
—which would be as nice as a dusty stove-top later—had 
a fresh, pleasant odor. 

Up over the ranch buildings, as we approached, three 
blue spots that were buzzards circled, and a moving ani- 
mal showed against the sky for an instant on a distant 
ridge. . 

“A bronc that ought to have a rider and ain't,” Milk 
River pronounced it. 

Farther along, we passed a bullet-riddled Mexican 
sombrero, and then the sun sparkled on a handful of 
empty brass cartridges. 

One of the ranch buildings was a charred black pile. 
Nearby another one of the men I had disarmed in Bar- 
dell’s lay dead on his back. 

A bandaged head poked around a building-corner, 
and its owner stepped out, his right arm in a sling, a re- 
volver in his left. Behind him trotted the cia Chinese 
cook, swinging a cleaver. ) 

Milk River recognized the bandaged man. 
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“Howdy, Red! Been quarreling?” 

“Some. We took all th’ advantage we could of th’ 
warnin’ you sent out, an’ when Big "Nacio an’ his herd 
showed up just fore daylight, we Injuned them all over 
the county. I stopped a couple o’ slugs, so I stayed to home 
whilst th’ rest o’ th’ boys followed south. ’F you listen 
sharp, you can hear a pop now an’ then.” 

“Do we follow ’em, or head ‘em?” Milk River asked 
me, 

“Can we head ’em?” 

‘Might. If Big "Nacio’s running, he’ll circle back to his 
rancho along about dark. If we cut into the cafion and 
slide along down, maybe we can be there first. He won't 
make much speed having to fight off Peery and the boys 
as he goes.” 

“We'll try it.” 

Milk River leading, we merit past the ranch buildings, 
and on down the draw, going into the cafion at the point 
where I had entered it the previous day. After a while 
the footing got better, and we made better time. 

At noon we stopped to rest the horses, eat a couple 
of sandwiches, and smoke a bit. Then we went on. — 

Presently the sun passed, began to crawl down on our 
right, and shadows grew in the cafion. The welcome 
shade had reached the east wall when Milk a at in 
iront, stopped. 

“Around this next bend it is.’ 

We dismounted, took :a drink apiece, blew the sand off 
our rifles, and went forward afoot, toward a clump of 
bushes that covered the crooked cafion’s next twist. 

Beyond the bend, the floor of the cafion ran downhill 
into a round saucer. The saucer’s sides sloped gently up 
to the desert floor. Inthe middle of the saucer, four low 
adobe buildings sat. In spite of their exposure to the 
desert sun, they looked somehow damp and dark. From 
one of them a thin plume of smoke rose. 
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No man, no animal was in sight. 

“I’m going to prospect down there,” Milk River said, 
handing me his hat and rifle. 

“Right,” I agreed. “I’ll cover you, but if anything 
breaks, you’d better get out of the way. I’m not the most 
dependable rifle-shot in the world!” 

For the first part of his trip Milk River had plenty of 
cover. He went ahead rapidly. The screening plants 
grew fewer. His pace. fell off. Flat on the ground, he 
squirmed from clump to boulder, from hummock to bush. 

Thirty feet from the nearest building, he ran out of 
places to hide, and he jumped up and sprinted to the 
shelter of the nearest building. 

Nothing happened. He crouched against the wall for 
several long minutes, and then began to work his way 
toward the rear. 

A Mexican came around the corner. 

I couldn’t make out his features, but I saw his body 
stiffen. 

His hand went to his waist. 

Milk River’s gun flashed. 

The Mexican dropped. The bright steel of his knife 
glittered high over Milk River’s head, and rang when it 
landed on a stone. 

Milk River went out of my sight around the aiding: 
When I saw him again he was charging at the black door- 
way of the second building. 

Fire-streaks came out of the door to meet him. 

_I did what I could with the two rifles—laying a barrage 
ahead of him—pumping lead at the open door, as fast 
as I could get it out. I emptied the second rifle just as he 
got too close to the door for me to risk another shot. 

Dropping the rifle, I ran back to my horse, and rode to 
my crazy assistant’s assistance. 

He didn’t need any. It was all over when I a¥rived. 
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He was driving another Mexican and Gyp Rainey out 
of the building with the nozzles of his guns. 

“This is the crop,” he greeted me. “Leastways, I 
couldn’t find no more.’ 

“What are you doing here?” I asked Rainey. 

But the hop-head looked sullenly at the Brine and 
made no reply. 

“We'll tie ’em up,” I decided, “‘and then look around.” 

Milk River did most of the tying, having had more ex- 
perience with ropes. 

He trussed them back to back on the ground, and we 
went exploring. 

Except for plenty of guns of all sizes and more than 
plenty of ammunition to fit, we didn’t find anything very 
exciting until we came to a heavy door—barred and pad- 
locked—set half in the foundation of the principal 
building, half in the mound on which the building sat. 

I found.a broken piece of rusty pick, and knocked the 
padlock off with it. Then we took the bar off and swung 
the door open. 

Men came eagerly toward us out of an unyentilated, 
unlighted cellar. Seven men who talked a medley of 
languages as they came. 

We used our guns to stop them. 

Their jabbering went high, excited. 

“Quiet!” I yelled at them. 

They knew what I meant, even if they didn’t under- 
stand the word. The babel stopped and we looked them 
over. All seven seemed to be foreigners—and a hard- 
looking gang of cutthroats. 

Milk River and I tried them out with English first, and 
then with what Spanish we could scrape up between us. — 
Both attempts brought a lot of jabbering from isin but 
nothing in either of those languages. | 

“Got anything else?” I asked Milk River. _ 
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“Chinook is all that’s left.” 

That wouldn’t help much. I tried to remember some 
of the words we used to think were French in the A.E.F. 

“Que désirez-vous?” brought a bright smile to the fat 
face of a blue-eyed man. 

I caught “Nous dllons 4 les Etats-Unis” before the 
speed with which he threw the words at me confused me 
beyond recognizing anything else. 

That was funny. Big ’Nacio hadn’t let these birds know 
that they were already in the United States. I suppose he 
could manage them better if they thought they were still 
in Mexico. 

“Montrez-moi votre passe-port.” 

That brought a sputtering protest from Blue Eyes. 
They had been told no passports were necessary. It was 
because they had been refused passports that they were 
paying to be smuggled in. 

“Quand étes-vous venu ici?” 

Hier meant yesterday, regardless of what the other 
things he put in his answer were. Big "Nacio had come 
straight to Corkscrew after bringing these men across the 
border and sticking them in his cellar, then. 

We locked the immigrants in their cellar again, putting 
Rainey and the Mexican in with them. Rainey howled 
like a wolf when I took his hypodermic needle and his 
coke away from him. 

“Sneak up and take a look at the country,” I told Milk 
River, “while I plant the man you killed.” 

By the time he came back I had the dead Mexican 
arranged to suit me: slumped down in a chair a little off 
from the front door of the principal building, his back 
against the wall, a sombrero tilted down over his face. 

“There’s dust kicking up some ways off,” Milk River 
reported. ‘“‘Wouldn’t surprise me none if we got our com- 
pany along towards dark.” 
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Darkness had been solid for an hour when they came. 

By then, fed and rested, we were ready for them. A 
light was burning in the house. Milk River was in there, * 
tinkling a mandolin. Light came out of the open front 
door to show the dead Mexican dimly—a statue of a 
sleeper. Beyond him, around the corner except for my 
eyes and forehead, I lay close to the wall.. 

We could hear our company long before we could see 
them. Two horses—but they made enough noise for ten 
—coming lickety-split. 

Big ’Nacio, in front, was out of the saddle and had one 
foot in the doorway before his horse’s front feet—thrown 
high by the violence with which the big man had pulled 
him up—hit the ground again. The second rider was 
close behind him. 

The bearded man saw ‘the corpse. He jumped at it, 
swinging his quirt, roaring: 

“Arriba, piojo!” 

The mandolin’s tinkling stopped. 

I scrambled up. 

Big ’Nacio’s whiskers went down in surprise. 

His quirt caught a button of the dead man’s clothes, 
tangled there, the loop on its other end holding one of 
Big ’Nacio’s wrists. 

His other hand went to his thigh. 

My gun had been in my hand for an hour, I was close. 
I had leisure to pick my target. When his hand touched 
his gun-butt, I put a bullet through hand and thigh. 

As he fell, I savy Milk River knock the second man 
down with a clout of gun-barrel on back of his head. 

“Seems like we team-up pretty good,” the sunburned 
boy said as he stooped to take the enemy’s weapons from 
them. 

The bearded man’s bellowing oaths made conversation 
difficult. 
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“T’'ll put this one you beaned in the cooler,” I said. 
“Watch ’Nacio, and we'll patch him up when I come 
‘ back.” 

I dragged the unconscious man halfway to the cellar 
door before he came to. I goaded him the rest of the way 
with my gun, shooed him indoors, shooed the other pris- 
oners away. from the door and closed and barred it. 

The bearded man had stopped howling when I re- 
turned. 

“Anybody riding after you?” I asked, as I knelt beside 
him and began cutting his pants away with my pocket | 
knife. 

- For answer to that I got a lot of information about 
myself, my habits, my ancestors. None of it happened to 
_ be the truth, but it was colorful. 

“Maybe we’d better put a hobble on his tongue,” Milk 
River suggested. 

“No. Let him cry!’ I spoke to the bearded man again: 
“If I were you, I'd answer that question. If it happens 
that the Circle H. A. R. riders trail you here and take us 
unawares, it’s a gut that you're in for a lynching. 

He hadn’t thought of that. 

“Si, si. T’at Peery an’ hees hombres. T’ey seguir— 
mucho rapidez!” 

“Any of your men left, besides you and this other?” 

“No! Ningun!” 

“Suppose you build as much fire as you can out here in 
front while I’m stopping this egg’s bleeding, Milk River.” 

The lad looked disappointed. 

“Ain’t we going to bushwack them waddies none?” 

“Not unless we have to.” — 

By the time I had put a couple of tourniquets on the 
Mexican, Milk River had a roaring fire lighting the build- 
ings and most of the saucer in which they sat. I had in- 
tended stowing ’Nacio and Milk River indoors, in case 
I couldn’t make Peery talk sense. But there wasn’t time. 
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I had just started to explain my plan to Milk River when 
Peery’s bass voice came from outside the ring of light. 
“Put ’em up, everybody!” 


“Easy!” I cautioned Milk River, and stood up. But | 
I didn’t raise my hands. 

“The excitement’s over,” I called. “Come on down.” 

Ten minutes passed. Peery rode into the light. His 
square-jawed face was grime-streaked and grim. His horse 
was muddy lather all over. His guns were in his hands. 

Behind him rode Dunne—as dirty, as grim, as ready 
with his firearms. 

Nobody followed Dunne. The others were spread 
around us in the darkness, then. 

Peery leaned over his pony’s head to look at Big 
"Nacio, who was lying breathlessly still on the ground. 

“Dead?” 

“No—a slug through hand and leg. I’ve got some of 
his friends under lock and key indoors.” 

Mad red rims showed around Peery’s eyes in the fire- 
light. 

“You can keep the others,” he said harshly. “This hom- 
bre will do us.’ 

I didn’t misunderstand him. 

“I’m keeping all of them.” 

“I ain’t got a damned bit of confidence in you,” Peery 
growled down at me. I’m making sure that this Big 
_'Nacio’s riding stops right here. I’m taking care of him 
myself.” 

“Nothing stirring!” 

“How you figuring on keeping me from taking him?” 
he laughed viciously at me. “You don’t think me and 
Irish are alone, do you? If you don’t believe you're cor- 
ralled, make a play!” | 

‘IT believed him, but— 

“That doesn’t make any difference. If I were a arabs 
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line rider, or a desert rat, or any lone guy with no con- 
nections, you’d rub me out quick enough. But I’m not, 
and you know I’m not. I’m counting on that. You’ve got 
to kill me to take ’Nacio, That’s flat! I don’t think you 
want him bad enough to go that far.” 

He stared at me for a while. Then his knees urged his 
horse toward the Mexican. ’Nacio sat up and began plead- 
ing with me to save him. 

Slowly I raised my right hand to my shoulder-holstered 

in. 

Bron it!” Peery ordered, both his guns close to my 
head.. 

I grinned at him, took my gun out slowly, slowly turned 
it until it was level between his two. 

We held that pose long enough to work up a good 
sweat apiece. It wasn’t restful! 

A queer light flickered in his red-rimmed eyes. I didn’t 
guess what was coming until too late. | 
His left-hand gun swung away from me—exploded. 

A hole opened in the top of Big 'Nacio’s head. He 
pitched over on his side. 

The grinning Milk River shot Peery out of the saddle. 

I was under Peery’s right-hand gun when it went off. 
. I was scrambling under his rearing horse’s feet. 

Dunne’s revolvers coughed. 

“Inside!” I yelled to Milk River, and put two bullets 
into Dunne’s pony. 

Rifle bullets sang every which way across, around, 
under, over us. 

Inside the lighted doorway Milk River hugged the 
floor, spouting fire and lead from both hands. 

Dunne’s horse was down. Dunne got up—caught both 
hands to his face—went down beside his horse. 

Milk River turned off the fireworks long enough for 
me to dash over him into the house. 
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While I smashed the lamp chimney, blew out the 
flame, he slammed the door. 

Bullets made music on door and wall. 

“Did I do right, shooting that jigger?” Milk River 
asked. 

“Good work!” I lied. 

There was no use bellyaching over what was done, but 
I hadn’t wanted Peery dead. Dunne’s death was unneces- 
sary, too. The proper place for guns, is after talk has 
failed, and I hadn’t run out of words by any means when 
this brown-skinned lad had gone into action. 

The bullets stopped punching holes in our door. 

“The boys have got their heads together,” Milk River 
guessed. “They can’t have a hell of a lot of caps left if 
they’ ve been snapping them at ’Nacio since early morn- 
ing.’ 

I found a white handkerchief in my pocket and begat 
stuffing one corner in a rifle muzzle. 

“What’s that for?’ Milk River asked. 

“Talk.” I moved to the door. “And you're to hold vent 
hand until I’m through.” 

“I never seen such a hombre for making talk,” he com- 
plained. 

I opened the door a cautious crack. Nothing happened. 
I eased the rifle through the crack and waved it in the 
light of the still burning fire. Nothing happened. I opened 
the door and stepped out. 

“Send somebody down to talk!” I yelled at the outer 
darkness. 

A voice I didn’t recognize cursed bitterly, and bis gicrk a 
threat: - 

“We'll give yuh—” 

It broke off in silence. 

Metal glinted off to one side. A 

“Buck Small, his bulging eyes dark-circled: a smear of 
blood on one cheek, came into the light. 
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“What are you people figuring on doing?” I asked. 

He looked sullenly at me. 

“We're figurin’ on gettin’ that Milk River party. We 
ain’t got nothin’ against you. You’re doin’ what you’re 
paid to do. But Milk River hadn’t ought of killed Peery!” 

“You boys want to take a tumble to yourselves, Buck. 
The wild and woolly days are over. You’re in the clear so 
far. ’Nacio jumped you, and you did what was right when 
you massacred his riders all over the desert. But you’ve 
_ got no right to fool with my prisoners. Peery wouldn’t 
understand that. And if we hadn’t shot him, he’d have 
swung later! 

“For Milk River’s end of it: he doesn’ t owe you any- 
thing. He dropped Peery under your guns—dropped 
him with less than an even break! You people had the 
cards stacked against us. Milk River took a chance you 
or I wouldn’t have taken. You’ve got nothing to howl 
about. 

“I've got ten prisoners in there, and I’ve got a lot of 
guns, and stuff to put in ’em. If you make me do it, I’m 
going to deal out the guns to my prisoners and let ’em 
fight. I’d rather lose every damned one of them that way 
than let you take ’em. 

“All that you boys can get out of fighting us is a lot 
of grief—whether you win or lose. This end of Orilla 
County has been left to itself longer than most of the 
Southwest. But those days are over. Outside money has 
come into it; outside people are coming. You can’t buck 
it! Men tried that in the old days, and failed. Will you 
talk it over with the others?” 

“Yeah,” and he went away in the darkness. 

I went indoors. 

- “T think they'll be sensible,” I told Milk River, “but 
you can’t tell. So maybe you better hunt around and see 
if you can find a way through the floor to our basement 
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hoosgow, because I meant what I said about giving guns 
to our captives.” 

Twenty minutes later Buck Small was back. 

“You win,” he said. ‘““We want to take Peery and Dunne 
with us.” 


Nothing ever looked better to me than my bed in the 
Cafion House the next—Wednesday—night. My grand- 
stand play with the yellow horse, my fight with Chick Orr, 
the unaccustomed riding I had been doing—these things 
had filled me fuller of aches than Orilla County was of 
sand. 

Our ten prisoners were resting in an old outdoor store- 
room of Adderly’s, guarded by volunteers from among 
the better element, under the supervision of Milk River. 
They would be safe there, I thought, until the immigra- 
tion inspectors—to whom I had sent word—could come 
for them. Most of Big ’Nacio’s men had been killed in — 
the fight with the Circle H. A. R. hands, and I didn’t 
think Bardell could collect men enough to try to open my 
prison. 

The Circle H. A. R. riders would behave reasonably 
well from now on, I thought. There were two angles still 
open, but the end of my job in Corkscrew wasn’t far away. 
So I wasn’t dissatisfied with myself as I got stiffly out of 
my clothes and climbed into bed for the sleep I had 
earned. 

Did I get it? No. 

I was just comfortably bedded down wiles somebody 
began thumping on my door. 

It was fussy little Dr. Haley. 

“TI was called into your temporary prison a few minutes 
ago to look at Rainey,” the doctor said. “He tried to es- 
cape, and broke his arm in a fight with one of the guards. 
That isn’t serious, but the man’s condition is. He should 
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_ be given some cocaine. I don’t think that it is safe to leave 
him without the drug any longer. 

“Is he really in bad shape?” 

eR: . 

“T'll go down and talk to him,” I said, reluctantly start- 
ing to dress again. “I gave him a shot now and then on 
the way up from the rancho—enough to keep him from 
falling down on us. But I want to get some information 
out of him now, and he gets no more until he'll talk.” 

‘We could hear Rainey’s howling before we reached 
the jail. | | 

Milk River was talking to one of the guards. 

“He’s going to throw a joe on you, chief, if you don’t 
give him a pill,” Milk River told me. “I got him tied up 
now, so’s he can’t pull the splints off his arm. He’s plumb 
crazy!” 

The doctor and I went inside, the guard holding a 
lantern high at the door so we could see. 

In one corner of the room, Gyp Rainey sat in the chair 
to which Milk River had tied him. Froth was in the cor- 
ners of his mouth. He was writhing with cramps. 

“For Christ’s sake give me a shot!” Rainey whined at 
me. 

_ “Give me a hand, Doctor, and we'll carry him out.” 
We lifted him, chair and all, and carried him outside. 

“Now stop your bawling and listen to me,” I ordered. 
“You shot Nisbet. I want the straight story of it. The 
straight story will bring you a shot.” 

“I didn’t kill him!” he screamed. 

“That’s a lie. You stole Peery’s rope while the rest of 
us were in Bardell’s place Monday morning, talking over 
Slim’s death. You tied the rope where it would look like 
the murderer had made a getaway down the cafion. Then 
you stood at the window until Nisbet came into the back 
room—and you shot him. Nobody went down that rope 
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—or Milk River would have found some sign. Will you 
come through?” 

He wouldn’t. He screamed and cursed and pleaded and 
denied knowledge of the murder. 

“Back you go!” I said. 

Dr. Haley put a hand on my arm. 

“I don’t want you to think I am interfering, but I 
really must warn you that what you're doing is dangerous. 
It is my belief, and my duty to advise you, that you are 
endangering this man’s life by refusing him the drug.” 

“I know it, Doctor, but I’ll have to risk it. He’s not so 
far gone, or he wouldn’t be lying. When the sharp edge 
of the drug-hunger hits him, he’ll talk!” 

Gyp Rainey stowed away again, I went back to my 
room. But not to bed. 

Clio Landes was waiting for me, sitting there—I had 
left the door unlocked—with a bottle of whisky. She was 
about three-quarters lit up—one of those meee 
lushes. 

She was a poor, sick, lonely, homesick girl, far away 
from her world. She dosed herself with alcohol, remem- 
bered her dead parents, sad bits of her childhood and 
unfortunate slices of her past, and cried over them. - 

It was close to four o’clock Thursday morning when 
the whisky finally answered my prayers, and she went to 
sleep on my shoulder. 

I picked her up and carried her down the hall to her 
own room. Just as I reached her door, fat Bardell came 
up the stairs. 

“More work for the. sheriff,” he commented jovially, 
and went on. 


The sun was high and the room was hot when I woke 
to the familiar sound of someone knocking on the door. 
This time it was one of the volunteer guards—the long- 
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legged boy who had carried the warning to Peery Monday 
night. 

“Gyp wants t’ see yuh.” The boy’s face was haggard. 
“He wants yuh more’n I ever seen a man want anything.” 

Rainey was a wreck when I got to him. 

“I killed him! I killed him!” he shrieked at me. “Bar- 
dell knowed the Circle H. A. R. would hit back f’r Slim’s | 
killin’. He made me kill Nisbet an’ stack th’ deal agin 
Peery so’s it’d be up t’ you t’ go up agin ’em. He’d tried it 
before an’ got th’ worst of it! 

“Gimme a shot! That’s th’ God’s truth! I stoled th’ 
rope, planted it, an’ shot Nisbet wit’ Bardell’s gun when 
Bardell sent him back there! Th’ gun’s under th’ tin-can 
dump in back o’ Adderley’s. Gimme th’ shot!” 

“Where’s Milk River?” I asked the long-legged boy. 

“Sleepin’, I reckon. He left along about daylight.” 

“All right, Gyp! Hold it until the doc gets here. I’ll 
send him over!” 

I found Dr. Haley in his house. A minute later he was 
carrying a charge over to the hypo. 

The Border Palace didn’t open until noon. Its doors 
were locked. I went up the street to the Cafion House. 
Milk River came out just as I stepped up on the porch. 

“Hello, young fellow,” I greeted him. “Got any idea 
which room your friend Bardell reposes in?” 

He looked at me as if he had never seen me before. 

“S’pose you find out for yourself. I’m through doing 
your chores. You can find yourself a new wet nurse, Mis- 
ter, or you can go to hell!” 

The odor of whisky came out with the words, but he 
wasn't drunk enough for that to be the whole explana- 
tion. 

_ “What's the matter with you?” I asked. 

“What’s the matter is I think you’re a lousy—" 

I didn’t let it get any farther. _ 

His right hand whipped to his side as I stepped in. 
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I jammed him between the wall and my hip before he 
could draw, and got one of my hands on each of his arms. 

“You may be a curly wolf with your rod,” I growled, 
shaking him, a lot more peeved than if he had been a 
stranger, “but if you try any of your monkey business on 
me, I’ll turn you over my knee!” 

Clio Landes’ thin fingers dug into my arm. 

“Stop it!” she cried. “Stop it! Why don’t you behave?” 
to Milk River; and to me: ‘“‘He’s sore over something His 
morning. He doesn’t mean what he says!” 

I was sore myself. 

“I mean what I said,” I insisted. 

But I took my hands off him, and went indoors. Inside 
the door I ran into sallow Vickers. | 

“What room is Bardell’s?”’ 

“214. Why?” 

I went on past him and upstairs. 

My gun in one hand, I used the other to knock on Bar- | 
dell’s door. 

“Who is it?” came through. 

I told him. 

“What do you want?” 

I said I wanted to talk to him. 

He kept me waiting for a couple of minutes before he > 
opened. He was half-dressed. All his clothes below the 
waist were on. Above, he had a coat on over his under- 
shirt, and one of his hands was in his coat pocket. 

His eyes jumped big when they lit on my gun. 

“You're arrested for Nisbet’s murder!” I informed him. 
“Take your hand out of your pocket.” 

He tried to look as if he thought I was kidding him. 

“For Nisbet’s murder?” 

“Uh-huh. Rainey came through.” 

“Take your hand out of your pocket.” 

His eyes moved from mine to look past ny head, a 

flash of triumph burning in them. 
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I beat him to the first shot by a hairline, since he had 
wasted time waiting for me to fall for that ancient trick. 

His bullet cut my neck. 

Mine took him where his undershirt was tight over 
his fat chest. 

He fell, tugging at his iii, trying to get the gun out 
for another shot. 

_ I could have jumped him, but he was going to die any- 
how. That first bullet had got his lungs. I put another 
into him. 

The hall filled with people. 

“Get the doctor!” I called to them. 

But Bardell didn’t need him. He was dead before I had 
the words out. 

Chick Orr came through the crowd, into the room. 

_ I stood up, sticking my gun back in its holster. 

“I’ve got nothing on you, Chick, yet,” I said slowly. 
“You know better than I do whether there is anything 
to get or not. If I were you, I’d drift. out of Corkscrew 
without wasting too much time packing up.” 

The ex-pug squinted his eyes at me, rubbed his chin, 
and made a clucking sound in his mouth. | 

“’F anybody asks for me, you tell ’em I’m off on a 
tour,” and he pushed out through the crowd again. 

When the doctor came, I took him up the hall to my 
room, where he patched my neck. The wound wasn’t 
much, but it bled a lot. 

After he had finished, I got fresh clothes from my bag 
and undressed. But when I went to wash, I found the 
doctor had used all my water. Getting into coat, pants 
and shoes, I went down to the kitchen for more. 

The hall was empty when I came upstairs again, except 
for Clio Landes. | 

She went past me deliberately not looking at me. 

I washed, dressed, and strapped on my gun. One more 
angle to be cleaned up, and I would be through. I didn’t 
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think I’d need the .32 toys any more, so I put them away. 
One more angle, and I was done. I was pleased with the 
idea of getting away from Corkscrew. I didn’t like the 
place, had never liked it, liked it less than ever since Milk 
River’s break. 

I was thinking about him when I stepped out of the 
hotel—to see him standing across the street. 

I didn’t give him a tumble, but turned toward the 
lower end of the street. 

One step. A bullet kicked up dirt at my feet. 

“Go for it, fat boy!” Milk River yelled. “It’s me or 
youl” 

I turned slowly to face him, looking for an out. But 
there wasn’t any. 

His eyes were insane-lighted slits. His face was a ghastly 
savage mask. He was beyond reasoning with. 

“It’s me or you!” he repeated, and put another bullet 
into the ground in front of me. “Warm your iron!” 

I stopped looking for an out and went for my gun. 

He gave me an even break. 

His gun swung down to me as mine tba 2 to 
him. 

We pulled triggers together. 

Flame jumped at me. 

I smacked the ground—my right side all numb. 

He was staring at me—bewildered. I stopped staring 
at him, and looked at my gun—the gun that had ont 
clicked when I pulled the trigger!” 

When I looked up again, he was coming toward me, 
slowly, his gun hanging at his side. 

“Played it safe, huh?” I raised my gun so he doula see 
the broken firing-pin. “Serves me- right for leaving it on 
the bed when I went downstairs for water.” : 

Milk River dropped his gun—grabbed mine. 

Clio Landes came running from the hotel to him. 

“You're not—?” 
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Milk River stuck my gun in her face. 

“You done that?” 

“I was afraid he—” she began. 

“You —— ——!” 

With the back of an open hand, Milk River struck the 
girl’s mouth. 

He dropped down beside me, his face a boy’s face. A 
tear fell hot on my hand. 

“Chief, I didn’t—” 

“That’s all right,” I assured him, and I meant it. 
- I missed whatever else he said. The numbness was leav- 
ing my side, and the feeling that came in its place wasn’t 
pleasant. Everything stirred inside me. . . 





I was in bed when I came to. Dr. Haley was doing dis- 
agreeable things to my side. Behind him, Milk River 
held a basin in unsteady hands. 

“Milk River,” I whispered, because that was the best 
I could do in the way of talk. 

He bent his ear to me. 

“Get the Toad. He killed Vogel. Careful—gun on 
him. Talk self ac seein bi confess. Lock him up 
with others.” 

Sweet sleep again. 

Night, dim lamplight was in the room when I opened 
my eyes again. Clio Landes sat beside my bed, staring at 
the floor, woebegone. 

“Good evening,” I managed. 4 

I was sorry I had said anything. 

She cried all over me and kept me busy assuring her 
she had been forgiven for the trickery with my gun. I 
don’t know how many times I forgave her. It got to be a 
damned nuisance. 

I had to shut my eyes and pretend I had Lesa) out 
to shut her up. 
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I must have slept some, because when I looked around 
again it was day, and Milk River was in the chair. 

He stood up, not looking at me, his head hanging. 

“T’ll be moving on, Chief, now that you’re coming 
around all right. I want you to know, though, that if I'd 
knowed what that done to your gun I wouldn’t 
never have throwed down on you.” 

“What was the matter with you, anyhow?” I growled 
at him. 

“Crazy, I reckon,” he mumbled. “I had a couple of 
drinks, and then Bardell filled me full of stuff about you 
and her, and that you was playing me for a Chinaman. 
And—and I just went plumb loco, I reckon.” 

“Any of it left in your system?” 

“Hell, no, chief!” 

“Then suppose you stop this foolishness and sit down © 
and talk sense. Are you and the girl still on the outs?” 

They were, most emphatically, most profanely. 

“You’re a big boob!” I told him. “‘She’s a stranger out 
here, and homesick for her New York. I could talk her 
language and knew the people she knew. That’s all there 
was—” | 

“But that ain’t the big point, chief! Any woman that 
would pull a—” 

“Bunk! It was a shabby trick, right enough. But a 
woman who'll pull a trick like that for you when you are 
in a jam is worth a million an ounce. Now you run out 
and find this Clio person, and bring her back with you!” 

He pretended he was going reluctantly. But I heard 
her voice when he knocked on her door. And they let me 
lay there in my bed of pain for one solid hour before they 
remembered me. They came in walking so close together 
that they were stumbling over each other’s feet. 

“Now let’s talk business,” I grumbled. “What day is — 
this?” | 7 
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“Monday.” 

“Did you get the Toad?” ican 

“I done that thing,” Milk River said, dividing the one 
_chair with the girl. “He’s over to the county seat now— 
went over with the others. He swallowed that self-defense 
bait, and told me all about it. How’d you ever figured it 
out, chief?” 

“Figure what out?” 

_ “That the Toad killed poor old Slim. He says Slim 
come in there that night, woke him up, ate a dollar and 
ten cents’ worth of grub on him, and then dared him to 
try and collect. In the argument that follows, Slim goes 
for his gun, and the Toad gets scared and shoots him— 
after which Slim obligingly staggers out o’ doors to die. 
I can see all that clear enough, but how’d you hit on it?” 

“IT oughtn’t give away my professional secrets, but I 
will this once. The Toad was cleaning house when I 
went in to ask him for what he knew about the killing, 
and he had scrubbed his floor before he started on the 
ceiling. If that meant anything at all, it meant that he 
had had to scrub his floor, and was making the cleaning 
general to cover it up. So maybe Slim had bled some on 
that floor. 

_ “Starting from that point, the rest came easily enough. 
Slim leaving the Border Palace in a wicked frame of mind, 
broke after his earlier winning, humiliated by Nisbet’s 
triumph in the gun-pulling, soured further by the stuff 
he had been drinking all day. Red Wheelan had re- 
minded him that afternoon of the time the Toad had 
followed him to the ranch to collect two bits. What more 
likely than he’d carry his meanness into the Toad’s shack? 
That Slim hadn’t been shot with the shotgun didn’t mean 
anything. I never had any faith in that shotgun from the 
first. If the Toad had been depending on that for his pro- 
tection, he wouldn’t have put it in plain sight, and under 
a shelf, where it wasn’t easy to get out. I figured the shot- 
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gun was there for moral effect, and he’d have another 
one stowed out of sight for use. 

“Another point you folks missed was that Nisbet 
seemed to be telling a straight story—not at all the sort 
of tale he’d have told if he were guilty. Bardell’s and 
Chick’s weren’t so good, but the chances are they really 
thought Nisbet had killed Slim, and were trying to cover 
him up.” 

Milk River grinned at me, pulling the girl closer with 
the one arin that was around her. 

“You ain’t so downright dumb,” he said. “Clio done 
warned me the first time she seen you that I'd best not 
try to run no sandies on you.” 

A far-away look came into his pale eyes. 

“Think of all them folks that were killed and maimed 
and jailed—all over a dollar and ten cents. It’s a good 
thing Slim didn’t eat five dollars’ worth of grub. He’d of 
depopulated the State of Arizona complete!” 


NO ESCAPE! 
by Bruno Fischer 


I 


THEY CAME at night while she slept. Helen Fiske opened 
her eyes into the agonizing glare of a flashlight. Turning © 
her head aside on the pillow, she wondered why Ralph 
didn’t put on the table lamp instead. She blinked; Then 
suddenly, recalling that he wasn’t supposed to return 
home tonight, she was wide awake. “Ralph, what hap- 
pened?” she asked anxiously. | 

The beam was now traveling about the room. Behind _ 
it she saw nothing at all, as if it had an existence of its 
own. 

Very close to her somebody giggled. 

“Ralph!” she screamed in panic. 

“Take it easy, lady,” a voice said. It was high-pitched 
and almost feminine. “We won’t hurt you.” 

Light went on in the living room and flowed through 
_ the open door, revealing the man who stood at the side 
of the bed. He was short and very wide; his florid face 
seemed to consist mostly of nose. He snapped off the 
flashlight. 

A thief, Helen thought, and wondered why he had 
come here where there was so little to steal. Two thieves, 
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in fact, for now she heard the other. Then she saw him 
in the bedroom, slender and younger than the other, a 
natty blond mustache emphasizing his sleek handsome- 
ness. | 

His left hand held a big black gun. 

“Hell!” he said. “Is this the way you case a place, 
Pocker?” : 

“Well, look, at eight o’clock I seen him here with her.” 
The wide man named Pocker punctuated his sentences | 
with nervous giggles. “It stood to reason a guy would 
spend the night with his wife.” His little eyes looked 
down at her out of fatty sockets. 

Helen pulled the blanket up to her chin, ‘cringed un- 
der it. “Who are you?” she demanded. 

The younger man replied, “Police. Where’s your hus- 
band?” : 

Helen drew air into her lungs. They were not thieves 
because they had not stolen what they could and left. 
But policemen who came in the middle of the night 
could be even more dangerous. ) 

“I don’t know,” she said. 

Pocker giggled in a way that chilled her blood. “What 
d’you think of that, Georgie? Ralph’s pretty young wife 
don’t know when he’ll be back.” He glanced at his wrist- 
watch. “Ten after two. We got plenty time, sister. We'll 
wait.” 

“He went to Chicago,” she said desperately. “A job 
was waiting for him there. He won’t be back. for 
months.” 

It was almost the truth, except that it was Pittsburgh 
where he had driven to be interviewed for a job, and 
except that he would be back tomorrow night. 


The younger man, named Georgie, snapped on the 


ceiling light. That too hurt her eyes; she closed them. 
“He'll be back tonight,” Georgie said, “and we'll wait 
for him. You come in the other room and wait with us.” 
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She lay flat on her back, trying to think why the police 
- would come for Ralph at dead of night, but she knew so 
little about her husband. She said dully, “Give me a 
chance to get dressed.” 

Pocker pulled her polka-dotted housecoat off the 
chair and tossed it on the bed. “Put this on.” 

“If you'll leave the room.” 

He looked at the two open windows. “I bet you’d like 
us to. Put that thing on or I'll drag you out of bed like 
you are.’ 

He grabbed one corner of the blanket and giggled. 

Frantically she clutched the blanket to her throat. 
They couldn’t be policemen, she thought, because po- 
licemen wouldn’t be afraid that she would escape, and 
policemen would be polite to a woman who had never 
committed a crime. 

“Give me a chance,” she wailed. 

The wide man stepped back. She sat up and reached 
for the garment, alternately keeping an arm across the 
bodice of her low-cut nightgown until she had struggled 
into the housecoat. Then she slipped out of the far side 
of the bed, her back to the men, and pushed the house- 
coat down past her hips and tied the cord. As she walked 
to the foot of the bed for her slippers, she felt their in- 
tense gaze on her slim figure, on her oval, elfin face. 

She went to the door. Georgie stepped aside to let her 
pass. Then she was in the living room, with both men 
behind her. 

There was the telephone within reach of her hand, 
but she would need much more than the possible second 
to dial the operator and yell for help. The door was 
ahead of her, the door she had locked before going to 
bed, but which perhaps was not locked now. She leaped 
toward it. 

Hands were on her before she reached the doorknob. 
_ She started to scream, but a thick, sweaty hand clamped 
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over her mouth cut if off before it passed her throat. Her © 
left wrist was caught in a powerful grip; her arm was 
twisted behind her back and pushed up between her 
shoulder blades. 

Her body jerked and the hand clamped on her mouth 
choked back the scream of unendurable pain. As she 
writhed she heard a giggle in her ear, and that told her 
that it was Pocker, the wide man, who was inflicting the 
torture. She sagged. He held her up against him and 
exerted a little more pressure against her arm. 

“Let her go,” Georgie said quietly. 

She almost collapsed when Pocker released her. She 
stumbled away from him, rubbing her burning arm. 
She heard herself whimper like a hurt kitten. 

Pocker giggled. “I wasn’t gonna break her arm,” he 
explained to Georgie. “‘Just teach her not to try funny 
business.” 


“I'll do the teaching,” Georgie said. He was lounging °' 


against the table and lighting a cigarette. He blew smoke 
toward her. “We don’t want to hurt you, Mrs. Fiske. But 
if you try anything like that again, I'll take off your 
clothes and beat the skin off you with my belt.” 

He said this without emotion, and his pale eyes were 
expressionless, but she knew that he meant it. And she 
knew that this quiet, handsome young man was much 
more deadly than the inanely giggling man. 

“Another thing,” he went on. “If a stranger comes 
around and you yell or act up, we’ll shoot you and him 
both.” 

Significantly he tapped his right armpit where he had 
put his gun. Then he went to the door, turned the key 
in the lock and dropped the key into his pocket. “Now 
how’s about being a good girl and making us some . 
coffee?” 

“What do you want from me?” she whimpered. 

“Right now, coffee. Make it.” 
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She obeyed because she was afraid not to, and because 
in the tiny kitchen there would be a measure of privacy. 
But she was wrong. Pocker followed her, leaning against 
the doorjamb and watching her. 


In the living room Georgie sat at the window beside 
the door. From there he could watch the hundred feet of 
driveway angling up to the cottage from the narrow dirt 
road on which not a dozen cars passed during the day 
‘ and almost none at night. He could see nothing in the 
night, but he would see the headlights of Ralph’s car as 
soon as they appeared. They would know that Ralph 
was coming before he had any idea that they were here. 
_ But Ralph wasn’t due back until tomorrow. 

- Her arm continued to hurt, but she could use it to. 
prepare the coffee. They drank in the living room, sitting 
at the table. 

“What do you want with Ralph?” she burst out. 

Pocker giggled. ‘““That’ll be between him and us.” 
“Shut up, Pocker,’” Georgie said without heat. He 
returned to the window. 

Were they waiting for Ralph to kill him? They had 
come with guns in their hands. But why? 

It occurred to her that she knew little about her hus- 
band. Only three months ago she had met Ralph Fiske 
in the restaurant in which she had worked as cashier. He 
was tall and broad-shouldered, not handsome at all, but 
his rugged face was sweet. She thought that she had 
fallen in love with him the first time he had lingered at 
the register desk to exchange small talk with her. 

A month later they were married. He’d been a hard- 
ware salesman, he’d told her, but had quit his job a short 
while before and was looking around for something else 
in the selling line. He’d had a few thousand dollars 
saved, so the fact that he was out of work hadn’t inter- 
fered with their getting married, and she had been able 
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to quit her job. Because city apartments were so hard to 
find, they had rented this cozy little cottage for the sum- 
mer months. 

Late this afternoon Ralph had received a long-dis- 
tance phone call from Pittsburgh. A glassware manufac- 
turer had an opening for a traveling salesman; there 
was a good chance that the job would be his if he got 
there at ten the following morning for an interview. It 
was a nine or ten-hour drive. 

He had hated to leave her alone for a night or perhaps 
two. But she had laughed that off; after all, for two years 
before she’d married him she’d lived alone. He hadn’t 
left until nine o’clock, cutting it close so that he could 
remain as long as possible with her before his long drive. 

And a few hours later these men had come here for 
him with guns in their hands. 

Helen Fiske remained seated at the table where she 
had drunk coffee with them, and over and over she told 
herself that somehow she had to warn Ralph. But how, 
when they didn’t let her out of their sight for a one 
instant? 

Pocker, sitting opposite her, drained the dregs of the 
coffee pot into his cup. Then he leered at her. “What 
d’you see in a heel like Ralph? You and me, baby, we 
could get along.” 

“Cut it, Pocker,” Georgie muttered from the window. 

Pocker shrugged, finished his coffee, sauntered aim- 
lessly across the room, picked up a newspaper and set- 
tled in the club chair with it. 

She found no consolation in the fact that at least Geor- 
gie was protecting her from Pocker. Because far more 
than the wide, ugly man she feared the quiet, polite 
young man with the cold, blank eyes. He wanted no fuss, 
no violence that was not part of the purpose of his visit. 
She knew that he would never be diverted from his rea- 
son for being here by an attractive woman in a tight- 
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fitting housecoat, or by anything else. He was as remorse- 
lessly single-minded as death. 

It was very still in the cottage. Her face had dropped 
to her arms on the table. The arm Pocker had twisted 
continued to throb, but that was only physical pain. The 
agony of terror inside her was much harder to bear. 

There was a tiny click. Raising her head, she saw that 
. Pocker had snapped off the light because day had come. 
She must have dozed off, though she couldn’t remember. 

Pocker stood scratching his huge nose. “Ralph’s a dirty 
stay-out,” he told her genially, ending the sentence with 
his maddening giggle. “If I had a swell-looking wife like 
you, you wouldn’t catch me spending a night away.” 

Georgie, watching the road from the window, always 
watching the road, lit a fresh cigarette and said nothing. 
Helen let her head drop back on her arms. 

“Guess I'll grab some shut-eye,”’ Pocker said. 

_ She heard him go into the bedroom and then she 
heard him snore. A remote hope that Georgie would 
also doze off stirred in her. He sat very straight on the 
straight-backed chair at the window, and his handsome 
face and the rest of him might have been carved from 
stone except that every few seconds he drew on his cig- 
arette. | 

Eventually it was she who slept. 

Voices woke her. A hot sun streamed in through a. 
window, bathing her in sweat. Pocker, yawning expan- 
sively, had come out of the bedroom. 

“Could be he’s gone for days,” Pocker growled. 

“We'll wait,” Georgie said at the window. 

“Suppose he ran out on her and won’t be back at all?” 

“We'll wait.” Georgie turned his head. ‘Mind getting 
us breakfast, Mrs. Fiske?” __ 

He was very polite about that request, but his voice 
and manner had been no different when he had threat- 
ened to beat her with his belt. Wearily she stood up. 
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“First I'd like to get dressed,” she said. “Please. Trl 
only take me a minute.” 

Georgie crushed out a cigarette in the overflowing 
ashtray on the windowsill. “Sorry, Mrs. Fiske, but. that’s 
the way it has to be.” 


II 


TicHTENING her lips, Helen went into the tiny kitchen. 
There was hardly room to turn around in it, but Pocker 
followed her all the way in. He was always in the way; 
she was constantly brushing against him, but at least he 
didn’t put his‘hands on her. Obviously he very much 
feared Georgie. 

She served them in the living room and sat at the table 
with them, but she herself had only coffee. Her stomach 
was too jittery for anything solid. 

The meal was almost over when a car came up the 
road and turned into the driveway. Pocker gripped the 
edge of the table and licked his upper lip. Without hurry, 
Georgie put down his fork, rose, and keeping his left 
hand under his right shoulder, he moved to the side of 
the front window. is 

“Milkman,” he whispered. His gun was in his hand as 
he returned to the table. “Will he come in here, eh 
Fiske?” 

She shook her head. It was Wednesday and he col- 
lected his bill Fridays. 

They heard the milkman mount the porch. Bottles 
rattled. 

“If I have to kill you, I’ll have to kill him, too,” Geor- 
gie said softly. 

She pressed the back of her hand against her mouth 
to keep from sobbing aloud. The milkman was going off 
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the porch. There was a brief silence, then the sound of 
his truck driving away. 

And nobody else would have reason to come here all 
day, she thought. Even if somebody did, it would mean 
death if in any way she appealed for help. The first one 
to arrive tonight would be Ralph, and there was no way 
she could keep him away. 

Georgie had put up his gun. He stood at the closed 
door for a long minute, then unlocked it and brought in 
the two bottles of milk. He placed them on the table and 
placidly resumed eating his bacon and eggs. 

“What if Ralph don’t come today?” Pocker burst out. 

“So he’ll come tomorrow or the next day,” Georgie 
said. “I’ve got plenty of time.” 

“Time and hate, eh?’ Pocker giggled. 

Georgie pushed aside his plate and picked up his cof- 
fee cup. All that changed in his static face was a tighten- 
ing of the corners of his mouth, but that was enough. 

Hate, Helen thought. That was the answer to their 
presence, but it was no answer. Why would anybody hate 
an easy-going, lovable man like Ralph—hate him enough 
to come with guns and make his wife a prisoner while 
waiting for his return? 

“What did Ralph do?” she asked shrilly. 

“Your husband, Mrs. Fiske, is a rat,” Georgie said - 
quietly. He put down his cup and went to the phone 
and dialed the operator. He gave her a number in the 
city twenty miles away. | 

“Marie?” he said. “Georgie. ... No, not yet. Com- 
plications. I’ll explain later. ... Look. Take the car 
and come out here right away. . . . You'll find out when 
you get here. Bring a lot of food—meat, bread, groceries, 
you know. Could be we'll be here for a while... . . Know 
where it is? Teaneck Road off the highway. A dirt road. 
There’s a mailbox with Fiske painted on it. A little 
white house with green trim. Don’t waste time.” — 
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He hung up. 

“Are you nuts?” Pocker protested. “Why bring a dame 
in on this?” 

“We got one in already, whether we like it or not. 
We need a woman to guard a woman.” 

Pocker giggled. “I don’t mind doing that little job.” 

Impassively Georgie looked at him. “I can use some 
sleep. Keep your eyes on the road and your hands off 
Mrs. Fiske. Understand?” 

He went into the bedroom. He left the door open, 
and through it Helen saw him stretch out on her bed 
without removing even his shoes. Almost at once he was 
asleep, but he did not snore. 

Now it was Pocker who sat at the window watching 
the road. And all at once she knew that she must force 
herself to make love to him. The thought made her skin 
crawl, but actually it would not have to go far. It would 
need only an ardent embrace, a kiss or two, during which 
she would try to slip the gun out from under his shoul- 
der. 

And then? 

Not shoot him. No, she couldn’t bring herself to kill 
a man, perhaps not even to save Ralph. But the gun in 
her hand would be an effective threat to keep him harm- 
less while she escaped. 

She opened her housecoat a bit at the bodice, tight- 
ened it more at the waist, and undulated across the room. 
His head turned from the window; his hungry little eyes 
followed her. Languidly she stretched out on the couch 
and made herself send him a smoldering smile. 

Pocker grinned like a small boy offered candy. 

“Why don’t you sit here and be comfortable?” she 
said. 

He licked his thick lips. He looked out of the window 
and then at her and then through the open bedroom 


? 
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door at Georgie asleep. Helen rose, softly closed that 
door, undulated to the side of Pocker’s chair. 

“I like big, strong men,” she purred, putting a hand 
on his shoulder. 


He sat very still. His eyes shifted in their fatty sockets 
to the closed bedroom door. Suddenly his arm slashed 
upward, knocking her hand off his shoulder. 

“A wise broad,” he sneered. “What’re you after—my 


‘ gun?” 


His blow had numbed her forearm. She held it tightly 
and shivered with defeat and shame. “You're afraid of 
Georgie,” she taunted him. 

“Who ain’t?” he admitted. ““That guy’s always strictly 
business.” Regretfully he took another look at her figure. 
“Beat it,” he said, turning to the window. 

She returned to the couch. She curled up on it like a 


_ sick child, her face buried in the cushion. They were too 


overwhelmingly powerful with their male strength and 
their guns, and they were also too clever for her. And 
every minute brought Ralph’s homecoming closer. 

Perhaps she slept. She was aware of nothing but the 
dreadful passing of time until she was startled by the 
single honk of a horn. 

Abruptly she was wide awake, sitting up and trem- 
bling. 

Pocker was standing at the side of the window so that 
he would not be observed by anybody outside the cot- 
tage. And through the window she saw a black sedan 
roll up the driveway. 

Ralph’s sedan! Dear God, he had returned earlier 
than expected! 

She had to shout a warning to him. Whatever they 
did to her then, she had to keep him from coming in 


here. 


Her mouth opened. She choked back sound as it oc- 
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curred to her that a scream would have the opposite ef- 
fect she intended. Ralph, hearing her cry out, would run 
into the cottage instead of away from it. 

But she had to do something. 

The bedroom door opened. Georgie came out with 
his gun in his hand. 

“Marie,”’ Pocker grunted. 

Helen felt herself sink back against the arm of the 
couch. A woman dressed in a blue print dress got out of 
the car. Now that the moment of panic had subsided, 
Helen saw that the sedan, though similar in color and 
design, was a different model from Ralph's. . 

Georgie opened the door.and closed it as soon as the 
woman stepped over the threshold. She didn’t greet the 
men. She looked at Helen huddled on the couch, and 
one side of her very red mouth twisted. She was on either 
side of thirty, overpainted, full-blown, slow-moving. 
Men who liked elaborately curved women would con- 
sider her attractive. To Helen she looked big and tough 
and hard. 

“The groceries are in the car,” she said, digging into 
her handbag for cigarettes. 

“Bring ’em in, Pocker,” Georgie ordered. nee park 
the car away from here.” 

That was so that Ralph wouldn’t get suspicious when 
he saw a strange car in the driveway, Helen thought 
dully. Or perhaps Ralph could recognize that car. Some- 
where in the past, before she had met him, he must have 
been very close to these terrible people. 

Pocker went out. Languidly Marie put a lighter ‘| to 
her cigarette. “That Ralph’s wife?” she asked. 

Yeah,” 

“Where’s Ralph?” 

“Pocker saw him in here at eight last night,” Georgie 
told her. ““We came in at two, figuring he was sure to be 
in bed then. But he wasn’t. He hasn’t shown up yet.” 
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Marie’s red’ mouth curled. “You botched it nice. “ 

“IT didn’t botch it.” 

“No?” Marie said. “You put Ralph’s wife wise, so you 
can’t go away and come back another time. You got to 
see it all the way through now or forget about it.” 

“Tl see it through.” 

“If it takes how long?” : 

Georgie’s chest rose with an indrawn breath, but his 
sleek face remained static. “As long as it takes,” he said 
quietly and turned his head. “You want to get dressed, 
‘Mrs. Fiske? Marie will keep you company.” 

‘Wearily Helen shuffled into the bedroom. Marie sat 
on the bed and crossed her knees and watched Helen 
shed her housecoat. 

“Ralph always had an eye for a pretty figure,” Marie 
commented. 

“What have you got against Ralph?” Helen de- 
manded. Her voice was on the shrill edge of hysteria. 

“He’s a rat.” 

_ “What did Ralph do?” 

_ Marie flicked cigarette ashes on the floor. “You don’t 
know much about him, do you?” 

“No.” 

“He’s a rat,’ Marie repeated, “and Georgie doesn’t 
like rats. I told him to let it lay. But God, how he can 
hate! Most people hate and let it go at that, but not 
Georgie. Sometimes he scares even me.” 

So it would be murder, Helen thought. Georgie’s 
hatred would be satisfied with nothing less. And this mo- 
ment, with only another woman between herself and an 
open window, was the best chance she would get to flee 
and warn Aerie: 


She was at her dresser, taking out underwear, and 
suddenly her hands were still. She was staring at a pair 
of scissors on the dresser. They were a weapon. She 
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could snatch up the scissors and plunge them into the 
woman. 2 

“Anything bothering you?” Marie asked. 

Helen roused herself, took out panties and a brassiere, © 
turned away from the dresser. The scissors were no good; 
no weapon short of a gun would do. Because the woman 
would at least be able to cry out, and a moment later the 
men would burst into the room. Georgie, quietly and 

politely, had threatened to beat her with his belt if she 
tried to escape. That would be nothing to what he would 
do to her if she attacked Marie with the scissors. 

Stifling a sob of utter despair, she dressed in a skirt 
and blouse. 

When she and Marie returned to the living room, 
Pocker was bringing in a large box of groceries. “I’m 
starved,” he told Helen with his giggle. “Let’s see what 
kind of cook Ralph married.” 

So she cooked for them, served them, washed their 
dishes—a dutiful hostess while they waited to kill her 
husband. And she had to wait with them, after the meal 
sitting with them in the small living room. 

Georgie was at his eternal post at the front window. 
Marie was leafing through the pile of fashion magazines 
she had found on the table. Pocker sat beside the radio, 
listening to a football game. 

Maybe at that moment Ralph was listening to the 
same game over his car radio as he drove home. His last, 
game. The thought almost drove her mad. 

And she was doing nothing to save him. She had had a 
chance in the bedroom but had not snatched up those 
scissors. She was a coward—afraid of being hurt by Geor- 

' gie if she failed, afraid of an act of violence. She was do- 
ing nothing to save the man she loved, and time was 
running out. 

“I'd like to take a bath,” she said suddenly. 

Marie looked up from a magazine. ‘““What for?” 
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“I didn’t have a chance to bathe today.” 

“So what?” Marie said. “You’re not going anywhere.” 

Georgie turned his head from the window. “Let her 
do what she wants.” It was obvious that he was anxious 
to keep his captive appeased on small matters, to make 
her feel as much at ease as possible so that he would not 
have an hysterical woman on his hands during what 
might be a very long wait. 

Marie shrugged, said, “Come on,” and went into the 
bathroom with Helen. As Helen drew the bath, Marie 
stood with her shoulders against the closed door, ciga- 
rette smoke weaving across her painted face. 

Helen had planned precisely what to do. There was a 
full bottle of rubbing alcohol in the medicine chest. It 
was the nearest thing to a weapon at hand, and she had 
to risk that it would be heavy enough to knock Marie 
unconscious. The bathroom window was smaller than 
the others in the house, but she thought that she could 
squeeze through it. 

But this was not yet the time to catch Marie off guard. 
Helen got into the tub. 

The warm water didn’t relax her. She lay with her 

eyes closed, her mind going over the details of what she 
would do. When she got out of the tub, there would be 
nothing suspicious in taking a bottle of alcohol out of the 
medicine chest. She would say that she was going to rub 
down the arm Pocker had twisted last night. In the 
cramped bathroom, she would naturally be very close to 
Marie as she held the bottle in one hand and rubbed the 
arm, and she would smash the bottle down on Marie's 
head. 
The odds were that she would fail—that Marie would 
not be completely knocked out or that she would manage 
to cry out or that the men in the next room would hear 
her fall. But whatever the chances of failure, she had no 
alternative. 7 
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Marie dropped the stub of her cigarette on the floor. 
“You going to stay in there all day?” she complained. 
“Tt’s hot in here.” ) 

Now, in a matter of seconds! Suddenly Helen couldn’t 
breathe, couldn’t move. To give herself a little more 
time, she said, “What did Ralph do to Georgie?” 

“Plenty.” Marie passed a hand over her brow. “You 
coming out?” 

“Ralph wouldn’t injure anybody.” Helen persisted. 

“Think so?” One side of Marie’s red mouth curled. 
“Bet you don’t even know the guy you married is a 
crook.” 

No, no, Helen thought. But she believed it because 
there was no reason for Marie to lie, and in a way it ex- 
plained why these gunmen had come for Ralph. But 
actually all that mattered at this moment was his safety. 

“T’ll die if I don’t get a breath of air and a cigarette,” 
Marie was saying. 

She grasped the doorknob. Incredibly it appeared that 
she was going to make it simple for Helen by leaving her 
alone in here. 


But not that simple. Marie turned from the door. I'll. 


be back in a moment, but just to make sure you stay put 
—” She gathered up all of Helen’s clothes, including her 
shoes and stockings, and carried them out with her. Be- 
cause the door opened directly into the living room, she 
had the decency to close it after her. 

In a flash Helen was out of the tub. Soundlessly she 
turned the lock, then snatched off the linen shelf the 
cotton housecoat which she had pressed only yesterday. 
She put it on over her dripping body. 

“What’s the idea?’”’ she heard Georgie say in the other 
room. , 

“I got her clothes,” Marie replied. “That kind of girl 
wouldn’t go running around naked.” 

“Get back in there.” 


/ 
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“Okay, okay, only first give me a cigarette.” 

By that time Helen had climbed on the basin under 
the high, small window. She pushed out the screen and 
went through feet first. Momentarily her hips stopped 
her. The hook at the bottom of the screen raked her 
body as she squirmed through, then the swinging screen 
smacked her chin, but in her frenzy minor pain was 
. meaningless. 

She fell to the ground. Breathlessly she sat there, but 
only for a moment. The shaking of the locked bathroom 
door roused her. As she leaped to her feet, she heard 
Marie yell, “She’s locked herself in!”’ 

Then Helen was running on bare feet over the hard, 
stubbled ground. 


IIil 


THE woops were a hundred feet from the cottage. There 
was not much to them—a narrow strip of scrub oak and 
birch and brush, ending a quarter of a mile away at the 
highway curving on two sides of the woods and open 
meadows on the right. 
Behind her somebody shouted. She glanced back. 

Pocker was rounding the corner of the cottage. 

“TH shoot!” | 
In that brief glimpse of him, she had not noticed the 
gun in his hand, but he would have it out. She had al- 
most reached the trees. Her lungs burned, her legs wob- 
bled, but desperation drove her on. Again she turned her | 
head. Pocker was racing after her, cutting down the dis- 
tance between them, and Georgie was behind him. | 

They didn’t shoot. They thought they could catch her 
without the sound of gun fire. Or it was essential to them 
that they catch her alive and unharmed. 

She entered the wood: at the broad footpath that ran 
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through to the highway. She hesitated, knowing that if 
she stuck to the path they would easily catch her. On 
her left, also toward the highway where it curved, the 
woods were open, and there too she’d be seen in a mat- 
ter of moments. There was only one way left, the solid 
mass of blackberry bushes on her right. 

She plunged. Sharp thorns tore at her robe, at her 
flesh. Throwing her hands in front of her face, she 
pushed on. Her bare toes struck something, a stone, a 
root, and she stumbled, but it was from sheer exhaustion 
that she fell. 

There was no strength left in her to rise, and that was 
what saved her. She lay on a comparatively bare spot of 
ground, completely surrounded by the bushes, and the 
pursuit went past her. 

Tiny darts of fire pitted her legs and arms and the 
backs of her hands where the thorns had ripped. But 
she had to move on and the only way was through the 
bushes. Bare-legged and bare-armed and wearing only 
that skimpy housecoat, it was madness to try, but she had 
to get to the police so that they would be at the cottage 
when Ralph returned. 

She started to rise, and suddenly the voices of the two 
men were back. They stopped very close to her. She dug 
her teeth into her bare forearm to keep back moans of 
pain and panic. 

“Damn Marie!” Georgie was saying. “I ought to break 
her neck for letting Mrs. Fiske get away.’ 

“Look,” Pocker said. “I was in these woods all day 
yesterday when I was casing Raiph’s house. This path 
ends at the highway and so do these woods. I’d have seen 
her if she’d gone either way.” 

“Then where did she go?” 

“Maybe through these bushes.” 

Helen hardly breathed. 

_“She’d be ripped to pieces,” Georgie said. 
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“See this bush crushed like somebody went through 
it?” 

Helen flexed her muscles to leap up and plunge on. 

“What's on the other side?” Georgie asked. 

“Fields. Wide fields it’ll take her maybe ten minutes 
to get across. And she can’t go fast through these bushes. 
Right near the house there’s a little hill from where we 
can spot her.” 

“Any houses nearby?” 

“Not near the fields. This is the last house on the 
road.” | 

“We're wasting time,” Georgie snapped. “You take 
the highway, I’l] take the fields.” 

Helen did not hear them depart, but again it was si- 
lent. Probably she would be safe if she remained here, 
but her safety alone wasn’t enough. She couldn’t delay; 
Ralph might be back any minute. 

She forced herself to wait several long minutes, then 
slowly stood erect. A growing sense of triumph swelled 
in her. She had succeeded in escaping them. 

From the knoll, Georgie’s range of vision would cover 
the fields, but she would not go that way. Pocker, and 
maybe Marie too, would watch the highway, but they 
would not dare do anything to her where cars passed in ~ 
constant streams. : 


Keeping her hands in front of her face, she made her 
way out of the blackberry bushes. The tormenting thorns 
were easier to bear now that escape was so close. She 
ducked across the path and ran parallel with it. She 
heard cars. A patch of cloudless sky ahead grew larger. 
And then she was on the top of a ten-foot embankment, 
with the two-lane, sun-baked highway. below. 

With the hem of her housecoat she wiped whatever 
blood was on her legs and arms and face. She leaned for- 
ward, searching the road. Both sides of it were visible 
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up to the sharp curve two hundred feet to her left, and 
there was no man or woman in sight. Only the embank- 
ment itself afforded a hiding place, and she could reach 
the road as quickly as anybody else on the embankment. 
She climbed down. 

A car was coming from the east. She found level 
ground under her bare feet and ran out on the steaming 
macadam. As she waved ‘her arms, shouting, “Stop!” she 
was aware of the fantastic picture she made, bare-footed 
and skimpily clad and somewhat bloody; but that would 
be all the more reason for cars to stop for her. 

The car she hailed braked, slid past her, stopped some 
fifty feet beyond where she stood in the middle of the 
road. She saw that another car had come up on the other. - 
lane and had stopped only a few feet from her. A man 
in the first car was looking back at her, evidently waiting 
for her to walk over. She hesitated because the second car 
was so much closer, and she turned to it and screamed. 

The second car was a black sedan, and Pocker was al- 
ready out of it. Past his wide, thick body leaping at her, 
she saw Marie behind the wheel. 

Helen spun away to avoid Pocker’s outstretched hand, 
but he was already on her. His powerful fingers closed 
over her arm. 

Clawing at his face, she shrieked for help. Other cars 
were stopping on either lane. She glimpsed two men leap- 
ing out of one, and she subsided a little. Certainly here 
on a crowded public highway she had no reason to fear 
Pocker. 

Pocker smiled tightly. His fist moved only a few inches 
to her jaw. 

Helen didn’t feel herself fall, but all of a sudden she 
was lying on the road, and there was a strange lack of 
control over her muscles. She could see as through a grey 
veil and she could hear as from a distance, but she 
couldn’t move. 
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Her shoulders were being raised from the ground. She 
tried to stand; one arm actually rose a few inches, then 
flapped limply. Vaguely she was aware of people standing 
about her. 

“You shouldn’t have hit her like that,” a man was say- 
ing sadly. 

Whoever held her shoulders was giggling, and she 
knew then that it was Pocker. He said, “Look at her. 
Dead drunk. Running around with practically nothing 
on. I gotta get her home.” 

A woman said indignantly, “Her mouth is bleeding. 
You hurt her.” 

“Naw,” Pocker said. “I wouldn’t hurt my own wife.” 

He had her under the armpits and was dragging her. 
Her bare heels burned as they scraped over the road. 
There was blood in her mouth and her jaw was numb 
and she could only moan. This was a nightmare in which 
she was aware of a terrible thing happening to her, but 
she could not make herself awake. 

“Serves you right for marrying that tramp,” a woman 
_ scolded. The voice was familiar, and sluggishly Helen — 
decided that it belonged to Marie. “I told you from the 
first she was no good.” 

“Well, I married her and I’m responsible for her,” 
Pocker said. ‘““Help me get her in the car.” 

Hands grasped Helen’s bare ankles. She felt herself 
being lifted off the ground, and then something solid 
was under her back. 

No! In the car she would again be completely in their 
power. She had to find her voice, her strength. 

“You're okay, baby,” Pocker told her kindly. “I’m tak- 
ing you home to bed.” 

Her voice burst out of her. “Save me!” she shrieked. 
“‘He—he—” 

A brutal hand clamped over her mouth; a knee dug 
into her chest. She heard a car door slam. She was inside 
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the car, on the floor, and the people outside couldn't see 
what he was doing to her, or wouldn’t interfere if they 
did. 

“Looks like she’s getting the D.T.’s,” Marie was ex- 
plaining to the people. “I don’t care what her husband 
says, I’m driving her straight to the hospital alcoholic 
ward.” 

Then the car was moving, taking her away from the 
people who could have saved her and Ralph. And now 
there was nothing left. 

The pressure of Pocker’s knee became an unendurable 
weight on her chest. His hand over her nose and mouth 
smothered her. Waves of blackness swept over her. 


When the waves receded, the car was no longer in mo- 
tion. Through the open door she saw Pocker’s broad 
hips. 

Pocker was giggling. “I figured she was hiding in the 
woods and would head for the road as soon as she 
thought the coast was clear. Marie and I cruised along 
that short stretch and we seen her come out of the woods. 
I had to clip her in the jaw.” 

“Anybody see her?’’ Georgie asked. 

“A slew of people, but nobody who knew her. I said 
she was cockeyed drunk and she sure looked it, wearing 
hardly nothing and barefoot and blood on her. Them 
saps believed me all right.” 

“Are you sure all of them did?” 

Marie said, “The fact is nobody tried to stop us from 
taking her away in the car. People don’t want the fuss 
and bother of horning in on what’s none of their busi- 
ness.” 

Pocker twisted his head and yanked Helen’s bare foot 
when he saw her eyes were open. “Come on, sister, you 
can walk.” 

“We'll carry her,” Georgie said. 
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Helen lay limp as the two men carried her between 
them. When they entered the cottage, she started to 
whimper. She was back and there would be no second 
chance to escape before Ralph returned. 

They dumped her on her bed. Pocker giggled. “Geor- 
gie, ain’t you gonna whip her like you said?” 

Georgie didn’t answer that. He said, “Marie, clean her 
up,” and strode out of the room. 

Pocker and Marie followed him, and Helen was alone 
in the room, but they had left the bedroom door open 
so that they could keep their eyes on her. The numbness 
was leaving her jaw and throbbing pain came instead 
and again she felt sharp dots of fire where the blackberry 
thorns had ripped flesh. 

What else would they do to her? There was the threat 
Georgie had made last night, and again Pocker was re- 
minding him of it with his maddening giggle. 

Through the open door she heard Pocker say, “You 
said you’d whip her if she acted up.” 

Irritability touched Georgie’s voice. “I’m running this 
show.” 

“But look,” Pocker persisted. “When they’ find her all 
marked up, the cops will figure she stuck a knife in her 
husband because he beat her.” 

“They'll find she was hit in the jaw,” Georgie said. 
“That'll be good enough.” 

She tried to understand what Georgie meant, but it 
sounded all mixed up. 

‘Marie entered the bedroom with a basin of water and 
a washcloth. She closed the door, opened Helen’s house- 
coat, proceeded to wash the blood off her face and body. 

So that she would make a clean corpse, Helen thought. 
From the first she had more or less known that they 
would kill her as well as Ralph; they would have to be- 
cause she knew their faces and even their names. But 
why were they keeping her alive? It would have been 
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simpler for them to have killed her at once so that they 
would not have her on their hands while they waited for 
Ralph. | 

They kept her alive to stick a knife into Ralph. That 
was what Pocker had said. But how could they make her 
murder her husband? They couldn’t. No matter what 
they did to her, they couldn’t. 

“You want to get dressed?’’ Marie asked. 

_ Helen started to reply, but her voice was a croak in her 
throat. She got out of bed and dragged herself to the 
closet and put on grey slacks and a white jersey sweater.” 
That was as good an outfit as any in which to die. 

During the next hour she recovered a measure of her 
strength lying on the living-room couch. The scene was 
exactly the same as when she had planned her flight 
from the bathroom. Georgie sat at the window, Marie 
read a magazine, Pocker listened to the football game. 

Incredibly that game was still on, though a nightmare 
eternity had passed since its beginning. 

“How about some food?” Georgie said. 

Dutifully Helen rose. Her body seemed to have too 
much weight and it was an effort to move her arms, but 
she could prepare a meal and serve it. They ate, heartily, 
but she herself couldn’t touch a thing, and it was not 
only because her jaw hurt. 

Night fell while she was in the kitchen washing the 
dishes. She and Ralph would not see daylight again. 

Suddenly she became immobile, both hands buried | 
deep in the soapy water. Her fingers were closed over one 
of the steak knives in the basin. Perhaps it was with a 
knife like this that they intended to somehow make her 
kill Ralph. Its blade was thin and sharp; it was the kind 
of weapon a woman in a murderous rage would use on 
her husband. | 

If that knife could kill Ralph, why couldn’t it kill one 
of them? 
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She would get a chance to use it only once, and there 
were three. Georgie was the important one, the leader, 
the man who had brought the others here through his 
_ hate of Ralph. With him dead... 

Pocker was leaning against the doorjamb—her guard. 
She continued to wash the dishes. 


IV 


HER CHANCE, came when she was drying the dishes. She 
held one of the steak knives under the towel as she car- 
ried plates to the cupboard. Her back was to Pocker. She 
put the plates on the shelf and before turning slipped 
the knife under the waistband of her slacks. She pulled 
her jersey sweater over the wooden handle and returned 
to the sink. 

A few hours before she had been bosritied at we 
thought of plunging a pair of scissors into Marie. Much 
had happened since then; she had become a different 
woman. Almost calmly, as she continued to dry dishes, 
she planned how to take a human life. 

There was a defective table lamp in the bedroom. ‘Two 
days ago she had plugged it in and blown out the fuse 
that controlled the bedroom and living room lights. 
Ralph had told her that there was a short in the wire 
and that he would fix it, but he hadn’t got around to it. 
Now that frayed wire became tremendously important. 

She went out to the living room. Pocker settled him- 
self at the radio. 

“You fools!” Helen burst out. “Ralph will never come 
back.” 

Nobody paid attention to her. 

“I can’t stand this,” she said. “I never harmed any of 
you. It’s Ralph you want.” Her voice broke. “Why 
don’t you let me alone?’ she sobbed. 
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Georgie glanced at her from the window and said 
nothing. Marie didn’t raise her head from the magazine. 
Pocker turned the radio up louder. 

“Listen,” Helen wailed. “Will you promise to let me 
alone if I tell you where Ralph is?” 

That focused their attention on her. Georgie’s facial 
muscles tightened. 

“Sure,” Georgie said. “Tell me.” 

“I won’t tell them,” Helen said. “Pocker twisted my 
arm and hit me and wants you to whip me. I don’t trust 
Marie. But you’re a gentleman, Georgie. You’ve treated 
me well.” 

Georgie said, “Don’t worry about them. If I make a 
deal with you, they’ll stick to it too.” 

“No,” Helen said wildly. “I don’t trust them. I'll tell 
you in confidence if you’ll promise to let me go.” 

She stood swaying, hugging herself, and her eyes were 
not quite sane. Georgie smiled a little, as if telling him- 
self that fear had driven her into hysteria and that he 
had nothing to lose and maybe a lot to gain by humoring 
her. 

“It’s a deal, Mrs. Fiske,” he drawled. 

She led him into the bedroom and closed the door. 

“You promise you'll let me go?” she demanded. 

“Better than that, Mrs. Fiske. Tell me where Ralph is 
' and we’ll get out of here and you'll never see us again.” 

He lied, of course. His handsome face was impassive, 
but it was a liar’s face. In a moment it would be a dead 
face. 


She moved closer to him, lowered her voice. “He’s in | 


New York. I don’t know why he went, but he said he’d 
stay a week. He left his address in case I needed him.” 
Skin tightened over Georgie’s cheekbones. ‘‘What’s 
the address?” 
There was only a foot of space between them. He was 
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watching her face and didn’t notice her right hand under 
_ her sweater. Her fingers curled about the wooden handle 
of the steak knife. “You won’t break your word?” she 
insisted, intolerable tension making her voice shrill and 
quivering. 

“My word of honor,” he said soothingly. “As soon as 
you tell me the address—” 

That was when she struck. The knife, never seen by 
him, came up between them, and she pushed it into his 
heart. The point struck bone, slid by; the blade went in 
up to the handle. 

He uttered a horrible gurgling sound. His hand moved 
toward her, then fell away. All of him was falling away 
from her. For an instant bulging eyes in which the pu- 
pils seemed to have vanished stared at her, and she saw 
blood spurt past the knife and spray her white jersey. 
Then his shoulders struck the bed. He rolled off it to the 
floor and came to rest at her feet, and then she heard 
Pocker’s' voice. 

“Georgie?”’ Pocker called above radio music. He had. 
heard that dying gurgle but evidently did not under- 
stand what it was. “Hey, Georgie?” 

There were two windows, but she could not open the 
screen and climb through before Pocker would be on 
her. And there was no lock on the door. 

_ The lamp! It stood on the bedside table on the other 
side of the bed. She ran around to the foot of the bed 
and snatched up the defective electric cord. 

“Georgie, why don’t you answer?” Pocker was saying. 

The outlet was in the baseboard. She knelt, shoved 
the plug in. The overcharged current crackled, and 
abruptly she was in darkness. 

“What the hell!’”’ Pocker said. ““The lights went out.” 

The door opened. She could not see it open because 
_ the blown fuse had cut off the living room lights also, 
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but she could hear the hinges creak and the doorknob 
slowly turn. 
“Georgie!” Pocker said. 


She knew that in another moment he would strike a 
match. Too late she told herself she would have been 
better off going through a window at once. On hands 
and knees she crouched behind the bed. And suddenly 
there was a glow in the room. , 

“My God!” Pocker said. ‘Marie, look!” 

Marie must have followed him into the bedroom in 
darkness, for her voice was right there. “Is he dead?” she 
said brokenly. « | 

“Yeah.” The glow died. Pocker didn’t strike another 
match. “She must’ve gone through the window.” 

Helen heard him run out of the room, across the liv- 
ing room. She heard the front door slam. He had de- 
cided that there was more chance to intercept her by 
going that way than by following her through the win-. 
dow. 

It was quiet then. Marie was still in the room, and 
Marie was bigger than she, stronger, and could hold her 
for the few seconds it would take Pocker to return. But 
perhaps in the darkness she could slip past. 

Helen rose at the side of the bed, soundlessly stepped 
out of her shoes. Somebody walked in the room. Marie 
was going out, perhaps for a match. Helen waited for 
the space of two heart-beats, then on stockinged feet she 
moved around the foot of the bed. 

She knelt. Her groping hands touched a leg. She felt 
past the hip to the chest and she touched the horrible 
stickiness of blood. Digging her teeth into her lower 
lip, she forced herself to fumble under the dead man’s 
shoulder. The right shoulder because he was left-handed. 
She pulled the heavy gun clumsily out of its armpit hol- 
ster. 
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Dim light flowed through the open bedroom doorway. 
Helen spun on her knees, holding the gun awkwardly. 

The doorway remained empty. She realized then that 
the light came from the kitchen or bathroom; both those 
rooms were on a different circuit from the bedroom and 
_ living room. So Marie would see her if she tried to get 
out through the door. 

But she had a gun now. She had never before fired 
one, never even held one in her hand, but she knew that 
. guns had safety catches. Her thumb felt something pro- 
trude slightly, high on the erie She exerted pressure 
and it moved. 

She was about to straighten up when, light appeared 
at the window on the opposite side of the bed. She cow- 
ered lower beside the man she had killed. 

It was not much light, only a thin stream filtered 
through the screen. Probably a fountain pen flashlight, 
and that would be Pocker holding it. 

‘“Marie!”’ Pocker shouted. “Both screens are locked on 
the inside. Where are you, Marie?” 

“T’'m at the front door.” 

“Did she get out that way?” 

“No. I think she’s still in the bedroom.” 

Helen raised the gun and shot at the light on the other 
side of the screen. 

Shockingly, the gun leaped violently in her grip. She 
felt a searing blast on her face. Almost the recoil had put 
the bullet into her own head. 

The light at the window had vanished when she 
looked again. 

“She’s got Georgie’s gun!” Pocker yelled. 

Then it was so quiet that she could hear her heart 
thump. Pocker could not guess how far she had come 
from hitting him; he knew only that she had a gun and 
he was wary of it. 

Gripping the gun with both hands, she strained to 
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hear them, but she heard only her own labored breath- 
ing. If she tried to get out through the window, Pocker 
might still be outside or he might come up behind her 
through the bedroom door. If she tried to get out 
through the front door, he might be there. She was 
trapped. There was no way out. 

Light knifed into the room. 

It started from the door and slid off a wall and shifted 
slowly toward her. Helen couldn’t see who held it; there 
was only an arm holding the flashlight past the door- 
jamb. She thought that it must be the flashlight that had 
been on the pantry shelf, which meant Marie who had 
gone into the kitchen. 

Then the beam was fully on her, and in panic she rose 
from her knees an instant before Pocker, who was still 
outside the window, shot through the screen. Perhaps 
the abrupt movement saved her; at any rate, he missed. 
There was no escape from the light and from bullets 
except out of the bedroom, and terror drove her straight 
toward the core of the beam. 

The light vomentum carried Helen into 
the living room. | 

Light flowed in from the kitchen, but she didn’t see 
Marie. Afraid of Helen’s gun, she was probably cow- 
ering behind furniture, but Marie didn’t matter. Helen 
knew that her one chance to live depended on getting 
through the front door before Pocker reached it from 
the outside. 

As her hand gripped the doorknob, she became aware 
of a glow in the front window—brighter than could be 
made by a flashlight. She had no time to think about 
it. She tore open the door, and stared at the harsh glare 
of headlights. 

Ralph had come home. 

He had heard the shots. He was running toward the 
cottage in the radiance of the headlights. 
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Pocker had rounded the corner of the cottage. 

“Ralph!” she shrieked. 

- Ralph stopped running. He didn’t see Pocker swing 
toward him; he didn’t know that death was in Pocker’s 
hand. He said, “What’s wrong, Helen?” and hurried to- 
ward her. 

The gun was jumping in Helen’s hands. She seemed 
to be acting without volition as she held the gun with 
both hands and ran toward Pocker. The gun kept jump- 
ing and roaring. 

Pocker did a weird dance. He took a step to his right 
and a step backward, and then he was facing her and 
his gun lifted. She was hardly more than ten feet from 
him now, but her gun had stopped jumping and roar- 
ing though she kept squeezing the trigger. It didn’t oc- 
cur to her that she had exhausted its bullets. 

Pocker’s gun exploded in his unsteady hand. She felt 
something like a fist slam her right hip and she felt her- 
self slowly crumple. 

Everything was getting farther away. Somebody had 
joined Pocker at the edge of the headlights, and they 
appeared to embrace. Ralph struggling with him, she - 
_ thought, and then she blacked out. 


The police had come and gone, but there was one who 
remained. He was as solid and stolid as any policeman, 
and the others had called him lieutenant. He was at the 
phone. 

Helen lay on the couch, and Ralph sat at her side. A 
doctor had bandaged her hip and told her that the bullet - 
had only cut a groove in the flesh. 

The detective-lieutenant hung up the phone. “ Marie 
was picked up in the city,” he told them. “She cut and 
ran when she saw that Pocker was too badly wounded 
_ to have a chance against you: As for Pocker, he’ll prob- 
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ably die from the two slugs you pumped into him, Mrs. 
Fiske. You did a good job.” 

Helen shuddered. One dead and one dying and she 
had done that to both of them. 

“I still don’t understand,” she said. “Darling, why did 
Georgie hate you so?” 

The detective looked away as if embarrassed. But 
Ralph met her gaze; the lines of strain dug deeper into 
his rugged face. 

“I should’ve told you before you married me,’ Ralph 
said, “but I was afraid of losing you. I used to work with 
Georgie and Georgie was a crook. So was I.” 

Helen smiled wanly. “Marie told me that and I be- 
lieved her, but it didn’t matter.” 

The lieutenant said, “Your husband’s okay, Mrs. Fiske. 
Five years ago he made a mistake—saw a chance to make 
a quick buck and joined a confidence gang. When he 
found himself getting in deeper and deeper, he tried to _ 
pull out, but Georgie Gridley was the leader, and you 
don’t walk out on Georgie, especially if you know too 
much. So your husband went to the D.A. and spread it 
out. Georgie went up for eight years, and others in the 
gang got lesser terms. I can assure you your husband’s ' 
been straight as an arrow since then.” 

“And Georgie never got over his hate,” she said. 

“Not Georgie,” Ralph said, “and he had four years in 
jail to build up his hate still more. He pulled wires and — 
got out on parole in half the time he was supposed to. I 
hadn’t any idea it would be so soon.” His hand, holding 
hers, tightened. “He made you go through hell because 
of me.” 

She lay back, thinking of the night and day with the 
quiet, handsome man. “It would have been much worse 
if he hadn’t protected me from Pocker,” she muttered. 
“In a way Georgie was a gentleman.” 
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Ralph laughed bitterly. “Sure, he would’ve begged 
your pardon before he murdered you.” 

“Cold as an iceberg for all his hate,” the lieutenant 
said. “Figured every step of the way. He couldn’t just 
burn Ralph down. We'd find out that Ralph was the 
man who’d sent him up, and that Georgie had got out 
of jail only two days ago, and we’d have him. He had to 
play it smart. His idea was to stick a kitchen knife into 
Ralph and then choke you to death with his hands and 
_leave you both on the floor here with Ralph’s blood on 
you. When the cops barged in, it would look like a do- 
mestic quarrel that had ended with the wife knifing the 
husband and the husband living long enough to strangle 
the wife. Maybe we cops wouldn’t have liked it, but we'd 
never have been able to prove it hadn’t been that way. 
The only flaw in Georgie’s scheme was that he had to 
have both of you die at about the same time or the medi- 
cal examiner would get wise. That’s why he had to keep 
you alive here until Ralph showed up.” 

“Georgie made another mistake,’ Ralph told the lieu- 
tenant. “He didn’t take into account the kind of guts 
Helen had.” He grinned down at her with a kind of awe. 

The lieutenant took his hat off the table and twirled 
it. ““That’s quite a wife you have there. A squad of cops 
_couldn’t have done a better job on those two.” 

“They gave me no choice,” Helen said, not quite un- 
derstanding why they were so surprised at a woman fight- 
ing for the man she loved. Abruptly her mind shifted to 
something else. “Darling, did you get the job?” 

“I sure did, sweetheart, and with a fat drawing 
account.” 

She pulled his head down to her and kissed him. 
Neither of them heard the lieutenant depart. 


BRUSH FIRE 
by: James M. Cain 


HE BANGED sparks with his shovel, coughed smoke, cursed 
the impulse that had led him to heed that rumor down in 
the railroad yards that CCC money was to be had by all — 
who wanted to fight this fire the papers were full of, up 
in the hills. Back home he had always heard them called 
forest fires, but they seemed to be brush fires here in Cal- 
ifornia. So far, all he had got out of it was a suit of den- 
ims, a pair of shoes, and a ration of stew, served in an 
army mess kit. For that he had ridden twenty miles in 
a jolting truck out from Los Angeles to these parched 
hills, stood in line an hour to get his stuff, stood in line 
another hour for the stew, and then labored all night, the 
flames singeing his hair, the ground burning his feet 
through the thick brogans, the smoke searing his lungs, 
until he thought he would go frantic if he didn’t get a_ 
whiff of air. } 

Still the thing went on. Hundreds of them smashed out 
flames, set backfires, hacked at bramble, while the bitter 
complaint went around: “Why don’t they give us brush 
hooks if we got to cut down them bushes? What the hell 
good are these damn shovels?”” The shovel became the 
symbol of their torture. Here and there, through the 
night, a grotesque figure would throw one down, jump 
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on it, curse at it, then pick it up again as the hysteria sub- 
sided. 

“Third shift, this way! Third shift, this way. Bring 
your shovels and turn'them over to Shift Number Four. 
Everybody in the third shift, right over here.” 

It was the voice of the CCC foreman, who, all agreed, 
knew as much about fighting fires as a monkey did. Had 
it not been for the state fire wardens, assisting at critical 
spots, they would have made no progress whatever. 

“All right. Answer to your names when I call them. 
You got to be checked off to get your money. They pay 
today two o'clock, so yell loud when I call your name.” 

“Today’s Sunday.” 

“I said they pay today, so speak up when I call your 
name.” 

The foreman had a pencil with a little bulb in the end 
of it which he flashed on and began going down the list. 

“Bub Anderson, Lonnie Beal, K. Bernstein, Harry 
Deever. . . .” As each name was called there was a loud 
“Yo,” so when his name was called, Paul Larkin, he yelled 
“Yo” too. Then the foreman was calling a name and be- 
coming annoyed because there Was HO. AnEWEE, “Ike Pen- 
dleton! Ike Pendleton!”’ 

“He’s around somewhere.” 

“Why ain’t he here? Don’t he know he’s got to be 
checked off?” 

“Hey, Ike! Ike Pendleton!” 

He came out of his trance with a jolt. He had a sudden 
- recollection of a man who had heiped him to clear out a 
brier patch a little while ago, and whom he hadn’t seen 
since. He raced up the slope and over toward the fire. 

Near the brier patch, in a V between the main fire and 
a backfire that was advancing to meet it, he saw some- 
thing. He rushed forward, but a cloud of smoke doubled 
him back. He retreated a few feet, sucked in a lungful 
of air, charged through the backfire. There, on his face, 
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was a man. He seized the collar of the denim jacket, 
started to drag. Then he saw it would be fatal to take 
this man. through the backfire that way. He tried to lift, 
but his lungful of air was spent: he had to breathe or die. 
He expelled it, inhaled, screamed at the pain of the smoke 
in his throat. 

He fell on his face beside the man, got a little air there, 
near the ground. He shoved his arm under the denim 
jacket, heaved, felt the man roll solidly on his back. He 
lurched to his feet, ran through the backfire. Two or 
three came to his aid, helped him with his load to the 
hollow, where the foreman was, where the air was fresh 
and cool. | 

“‘Where’s his shovel? He ought to have turned it over 
to—” 

“His shovel! Give him water!” 

“I’m gitting him water; but one thing at a time—” 

“Water! Water! Where’s that water cart?” 

The foreman, realizing belatedly that a life might be 
more important than the shovel tally, gave orders to 

“work his arms and legs up and down,” a bucket of water, 
and_.little by little Ike Pendleton came back to life. He 
coughed, breathed with long shuddering gasps, gagged, 
vomited. They wiped his face, fanned him, splashed wa- 
ter on him. 

Soon, in spite of efforts to keep him where he was, he 
fought to his feet, reeled around with the hard, terrible 
vitality of some kind of animal. ‘““Where’s my hat? Who 
took my hat?” They clapped a hat on his head, he sat 
down suddenly, then got up and stood swaying. The fore- 
man remembered his responsibility. “All right, men, 
give him a hand, walk him down to his bunk—” 

“Check him off!” 

“Check the rest of us! You ain’t passed the Ps yet!” 

“O. K. Sing out when I call. Gus Ritter!” 

“Yor” 


/ 
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When the names had been checked, Paul took one of 
Ike’s arms and pulled it over his shoulder; somebody else 
took the other, and they started for the place, a half mile 
or so away on the main road, where the camp was located. 
The rest fell in behind. Dawn was just breaking as the 
little file, two and two, fell into a shambling step. 

meee «<4 Hepl” 

“Hey, cut that out! This ain’t no lockstep.” 

“Who says it ain’t?” 

When he woke up, in the army tent he shared with 
five others, he became aware of a tingle of expectancy in 
the air. Two of his tent mates were shaving; another came 
in, a towel over his arm, his hair wet and combed. 

“Where did you get that wash?” 

_ “They got a shower tent over there.” | 

He got out his safety razor, slipped his feet in the shoes, 
shaved over one of the other. men’s shoulders, then started 
out in his underwear. “Hey!” At the warning, he looked 
out. Several cars were out there, some of them with 
women standing around them, talking to figures in blue 
denim. 

“Sunday, bo. Visiting day. This is when the women all 
comes to say hello to their loved ones. You better put 
something on.” | 

He slipped on the denims, went over to the shower 
tent, drew towel and soap, stripped, waited his turn. It 
was a real shower, the first he had had in a long time. It 
was cold, but it felt good. There was a comb there. He 
_washed it, combed his hair, put on his clothes, went back 
to his tent, put the towel away, made his bunk. Then he 
fell in line for breakfast—or dinner, as it happened, as 
‘it was away past noon. It consisted of corned beef, cab- 
bage, a boiled potato, apricot pie, and coffee. 

He wolfed down the food, washed up his kit, began to 
feel pretty good. He fell into line again, and presently 
was paid, four-fifty for nine hours’ work, at fifty cents an 
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hour. He fingered the bills curiously. They were the first 
he had had in his hand since that day, two years before, 
when he had run away from home and begun this 
dreadful career of riding freights, bumming meals, and 
sleeping in flophouses. 

He realized with a start they were the first bills he had 
ever earned in his twenty-two years; for the chance to 
earn bills had long since departed when he graduated 
from high school and began looking for jobs, never find- 
ing any. He shoved them in his pocket, wondered whether 
he would get the chance that night to earn more of them. 

The foreman was standing there, in the space around 
which the tents were set up, with a little group around 
him. “It’s under control, but we got to watch it, and 
there'll be another call tonight. Any you guys that want . 
to work, report to me eight o'clock tonight, right here in 
this spot.” 

By now the place was alive with people, dust, and ex- 
citement. Cars were jammed into every possible place, 
mostly second-, third-, and ninth-hand, but surrounded 
by neatly dressed women, children, and old people, come 
to visit the fire fighters in denim. In a row out front, ice- 
cream, popcorn, and cold-drink trucks were parked, and 
the road was gay for half a mile in both directions with 
pennants stuck on poles, announcing their wares. News- 
paper reporters were around too, with photographers, - 
and as soon as the foreman had finished his harangue, 
they began to ask him questions about the fire, the num- 
ber of men engaged in fighting it, and the casualties. 

“Nobody hurt. Nobody hurt at all. Oh, early this morn- 
ing, fellow kind of knocked out by smoke, guy went in 
and pulled him out, nothing at all—” 

“What was his name?” 

“I forget his name— Here—here’s the guy that pulled 
him out. Maybe he knows his name—” 

-In a second he was surrounded, questions being 
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shouted at him from all sides. He gave them Ike’s name 
and his own, and they began a frantic search for Ike, but 
couldn’t find him. Then they decided that he was the 
main story, not Ike, and directed him to pose for his pic- 
ture. “Hey, not there; not by the ice-cream truck! We 
don’t give ice-cream a free ad in this paper. Over there 
by the tent.” 

He stood as directed, and two or three in the third 
shift told the story all over again in vivid detail. The 
reporters took notes, the photographers snapped several 
pictures of him, and a crowd collected. ‘And will you 
put it in that I’m from Spokane, Washington? I'd kind 
of like to have that in, on account of my people back 
there. Spokane, Washington.” 

“Sure, we'll put that in.’ 

The reporters left as quickly as they had come, and the 
crowd began to melt. He turned away, a little sorry that 
his big moment had passed so quickly. Behind him he 
half heard a voice: “Well, ain’t that something to be get- 
ting his picture in the paper?” He turned, saw several 
grins, but nobody was looking at him. Standing with her 
back to him, dressed in a blue-silk Sunday dress, and kick- 
ing a pebble, was a girl. It was a girl who had spoken, 
and by quick elimination he decided it must be she. 

The sense of carefree goofiness that had been growing 
on him since he got his money, since the crowd began to 
jostle him, since he had become a hero, focused some- 
where in his head with dizzy suddenness. “Any objec- 
tions?” 

This got a laugh. She kept her eyes on the pebble but 
turned red and said: “No.” 

“You sure?” 

“Just so you don’t get stuck up.” 

“Then that’s O. K. How about an ice-cream cone?” 

“T don’t mind.” 
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“Hey, mister, two ice-cream cones.” \ 

“Chocolate.” 

“Both of them chocolate and both of them doubles # 

When they got their cones he led her away from the 
guffawing gallery which was beginning to be a bit irk- 
some. She looked at him then, and he saw she was pretty. | 
She was small, with blue eyes, dusty blonde hair that 
blended with the dusty scene around her, and a spray of 
freckles over her forehead. He judged her to be about 
his own age. After looking at him, and laughing rather 
self-consciously and turning red, she concentrated on the 
cone, which she licked with a precise technique. He sud- 
denly found he had nothing to say, but said it anyhow: 
“Well, say—what are you doing here?’ 

“Oh—had to see the fire, you know.” 

“Have you seen it?” 

“Haven’t even found out where it is, yet.” 

“Well, my, my! I see I got to show it to you.” 

“You know where it is?” 

“Sure. Come on.” | 

He didn’t lead the way to the fire, though. He took her 
up the arroyo, through the burned-over-area, where the 
fire had been yesterday. After a mile or so of walking, 
they came to a little grove of trees beside a spring. The 
trees were live oak and quite green and cast a deep shade 
on the ground. Nobody was in sight, or even in earshot. 
It was a place the Sunday trippers didn’t know about. 

“Oh, my! Look at these trees! They didn’t get burnt.” 

“Sometimes it jumps—the fire, I mean. Jumps from 
one hill straight over to the other hill, leaves places it 
never touched at all.” | 

“My, but it’s pretty.” 

“Let’s sit down.” 

“If I don’t get my dress dirty.” 

“T’ll put this jacket down for you to sit on.” 
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“Yes, that’s all right.” 

They sat down. He put his arm around her, put his 
mouth against her lips. 

It was late afternoon before she decided that her fam- 
ily might be looking for her and that she had better go 
back. She had an uncle in the camp, it seemed, and they 
had come as much to see him as to see the fire. She snick- 
. ered when she remembered she hadn’t seen either. They 
both snickered. They walked slowly back, their little 
fingers hooked together. He asked if she would like to go 
with him to one of the places along the road to get some- 
thing to eat, but she said they had brought lunch with 
them, and would probably stop along the beach to eat it, 
going back. . | 

They parted—she to slip into the crowd unobtrusively; 
he to get his mess kit, for the supper line was already 
formed. As he watched the blue dress flit between the 
tents and disappear, a gulp came into his throat; it — 
seemed to him that this girl he had held in his arms, 
whose name he hadn’t even thought to inquire, was al- 
most the sweetest human being he had ever met in his 
life. 

When he had eaten, and washed his mess kit and put 
it away, he wanted a cigarette. He walked down the road 
to a Bar-B-Q shack, bought a package, lit up, started 
back. Across a field, a hundred yards away, was the ocean. 
He inhaled the cigarette, inhaled the ocean air, enjoyed 
the languor that was stealing over him, wished he didn’t 
have to go to work. And then,.as he approached the camp, 
he felt something ominous. 

Ike Pendleton was there, and in front of him this girl, 
this same girl he had spent the afternoon with. Ike said 
something to her, and she backed off. Ike followed, his 
fits doubled up. The crowd was silent, seemed almost to 
be holding its breath. Ike cursed at her. She began to 
cry. One of the state policemen came running up to them, 
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pushed them apart, began to lecture them. The crowd 
broke into a buzz of talk. A woman, who seemed to be a 
relative, began to explain to all and sundry: “What if 
she did go with some guy to look at the fire?” He don’t 
live with her no more! He don’t support her—never did 
support her! She didn’t come up here to see him; never 
even knew he was up here! My land, can’t the pocr child 
have a good time once in a while?” 

It dawned on him that this girl was Ike’s wife. 
He sat down on a truck bumper, sucked nervously at 
his cigarette. Some of the people who had guflawed 
at the ice-cream-cone episode in the afternoon looked at 
him, whispered. The policeman called over the woman 
who had been explaining things, and she and the girl, 
together with two children, went hurriedly over to a car 
and climbed into it. The policeman said a few words to 

Ike, and then went back to his duties on the road. 

Ike walked over, picked up a mess kit, squatted on the 
ground between tents, and resumed a meal apparently 
interrupted. He ate sullenly, with his head hulked down 
between his shoulders. It was almost dark. The lights 
came on. The camp was not only connected to county 
water but to county light as. well. Two boys went over to 
Ike, hesitated, then pointed to Paul. “Hey, mister, that’s 
him. Over there, sitting on the truck.” 

Ike didn’t look up. When the boys came closer and 
repeated their news, he jumped up suddenly and chased 
them. One of them he hit with a baked potato. When 
they had run away he went back to his food. He paid 
no attention to Paul. 

In the car, the woman was working feverishly at the 
starter. It would whine, the engine would start and bark 
furiously for a moment or two, then die with a series of 
-explosions. Each time it did this, the woman would let 
in the clutch, the car would rock on its wheels, and then 
come to rest. This went on for at least five minutes, until 
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Paul thought he would go insane if it didn’t stop, and 
people began to yell: “Get a horse!” “Get that damn 
oilcan out of here and stop that noise!” “Have a heart! 
This ain’t the Fourth of July!” 

For the twentieth time it was repeated. Then Ike 
jumped up and ran over there. People closed in after 
him. Paul, propelled by some force that seemed com- 
pletely apart from himself, ran after him. When he had 
fought his way through the crowd, Ike was on the run- 
ning board of the car, the children screaming, men trying 
to pull him back. He had the knife from the mess kit in 
his hand. “I’m going to kill her! I’m going to kill her! If 
it’s the last thing I do on earth, I’m going to kill her!” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

He seized Ike by the back of the neck, jerked, and 
slammed him against the fender. Then something 
smashed against his face. It was the woman, beating him 
with her handbag. “Go away! Git away from here!” 

Ike faced him, lips writhing, eyes glaring a slaty gray 
against the deep red of the burns he had received that . 
morning. But his voice was low, even if it broke with the 
intensity of his emotion. “Get out of my way, you! You 
got nothing to do with this.” 

He lunged at Ike with his fist—missed. Ike struck with | 
the knife. He fended with his left arm, felt the steel cut 
in. With his other hand he struck, and Ike staggered back. 
‘Fhere was a pile of shovels beside him, almost tripping 
him up. He grabbed one, swung, smashed it down on 
Ike’s head. Ike went down. He stood there, waiting for 
Ike to get up, with that terrible vitality he had shown 
this morning. Ike didn’t move. In the car the girl was 
sobbing. 

The police, the ambulance, the dust, the lights, the 
doctor working on his, arm, all swam before his eyes in 
a blur. Somewhere, far off, an excited voice was yelling: 
“But I got to use your telephone, I got to, I tell youl 
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Guy saves a man’s life this morning, kills him tonight! 
It’s a hell of a story!” He tried to comprehend the point 
of this; couldn’t. 

The foreman appeared, abnmoned the third shift to 
him in loud tones, began to read names. He heard his 
own name called, but didn’t answer. He was being pushed 
into the ambulance, handcuffed to one of the policemen. 


SPARROW COP 
by MacKinlay Kantor 


OvER ON ACOLA STREET, two men stood before the door 
of a cheap, second-floor, rear-hall apartment and rang the 
bell. Both of them had guns. 

Three blocks away, in a restaurant at the corner of 
Lead and Bellman Streets, Officer Nick Glennan of the 
park police walked up to the cigar counter in his satiny 
shoes and mirror-like putts, and bought a package of 
chewing gum. 

“Grand day,” said Nick Glennan to the girl cashier. 

“Swell day,” she agreed. 

“Because,” said Glennan’s gentle voice, “there’s a feel 
of spring on a day like this. It won’t be long now.” He 
stowed the chewing gum deep in an inside pocket, and 
rubbed imaginary wrinkles out of his glove-fitting uni- 
form. 

“Twitter, twitter,” spoke a voice behind him. 

“And what is so rare as a day in March?” said someone 
else. 

* Glennan’s face turned from maple to mahogany. He 
knew those voices. Both of them. . . 

He turned and flashed a scornful eye at the two big 
‘men who lounged at a wall-table, picking the relics of 
luscious T-bones. 

“How’s the Sparrow Cop?” asked the bigger of the two 
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men. He was Nick’s brother, Sergeant Dave Glennan of 
the Detective Bureau. He was fifteen years older than 
Nick and forty pounds heavier, and he looked like a none 
too surly baboon. 

“The Sparrow Cop,” said Nick warmly, “is just 
as healthy as any dick who wears an oversize double- 
breasted suit and parks his fanny all day in a Cad. Yeh, 
and just as handy with his dukes.” | 

Dave chuckled. His companion, Pete McMahon, 
grinned at the youngster and waved a genial toothpick. 
“You always take Dave too serious, punk.” 

“Then he can leave off that noise about Sparrow Cops, 
and welcome. He used to wear harness himself.” 

“But not at the Zoo,” grunted Dave. 

“And what’s. wrong with the Zoo? Do you think there 
ain’t any police protection needed in the park?” 

“Indeed there is,’”’ his brother declared. “For one thing, 
you can never tell about bears. The bears might get 
out and bite somebody. And once an old lady fell head 
first into the lagoon. Somebody is liable to steal General 
Sherman’s statue from in front of the aquarium, most any 
day. And if some kid comes up to you with a dirty nose, 
don’t you forget to blow it. That’s in regulations. It’s 
practically a city ordinance.” 


Over on Acola Street, someone opened the door of 
that cheap apartment, and one of the men lifted the butt 
of his gun and brought it down, quickly and very hard. 


Nick twisted his shoulders and settled them back re- 
gretfully under the sleek serge of his uniform. “Some day, 
you big noise, I’d like to show you that a park copper is 
just as hard as your kind.” 

“Any time,” crowed Dave cheerily. He yawned, and 
patted his round stomach. Nick thought of the ugly 
masses of pink and white scar tissue which adorned that 
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protuberant abdomen, and he felt somewhat ashamed. 
Dave was a real guy, no doubt of that. He was a brother 
for anyone to be fond of. But, somehow, he could never 
keep from feeling angry when Dave kidded him. 

He’d only been on the force six months. And he 
wouldn’t be a Sparrow Cop all his life. Dave ought to 
know that. Just because Dave had been a cop for twelve 
years, and had been shot and promoted and decorated 
_ and half-killed and tooted up in the newspapers was no 
reason for him to get so damn noisy about it— 

‘ “Ready to go, Dave?”” McMahon looked at his watch. 

They paid their checks and waddled to the door. Nick 
_ adjusted his peaked cap, flicked a microscopic atom of 
dust from his glistening Sam Browne, and followed. 

“What time do you go on?” asked McMahon of Nick 
Glennan. 

“In about an hour and a half.” 

His brother’s wide mouth curled in amusement. “De- 
votion to duty, and how. You're all slicked up and self- 
inspected, when you could be at home with Alice.” 

“Alice likes to have me pay attention to my job,” said 
Nick loftily. 

“Which means working an hour and a half longer than 
you’re paid for.” Dave bit off the end of a cigar, and 
patted the boy’s shoulder. Again Nick flamed at him. 
“My boy,” said Dave, “you’re one snappy policeman. 
Look at them putts, Pete! Like glass.” 

The younger Glennan tried to quench his mounting 
annoyance. “What’s on the hook for you two fat dicks?” 

“Suspicious flat to look at: And wait till you’re thirty- 
eight. You won't walk, you'll roll. All the Glennans 
gather meat to warm their bones, soon as they get dry 
behind the ears.” 

“This one won't,” Nick assured him. 

The two detectives turned toward Bellman Street, 
and Nick moved in the opposite direction, where the 
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park showed its bare shrubbery in the midday sunlight, 
one block distant. 

“Tell Alice hello for me. I’ll be up to kiss her and 
drink some soup with you, some fine night.” 

“She wouldn’t kiss you,” said the Sparrow Cop, “and 
I hope she puts castor oil in your soup if you do come. 
S’long, McMahon. And you, fatty.” 

~McMahon warned, “Don’t let the seals out.” 

“And don’t get lost in the greenhouse, Sparrow Cop.” 


Nick Glennan did not dignify these remarks by any 
acknowledgment. He strode along the street, disgust and 
injured pride seething within him. Sparrow Cop! Agh, 
the two fat loafers! He told himself that he despised every 
fibre in their assorted anatomies, beginning with the huge 
flat feet and continuing upward to the thin fuzz on their 
bald, puffy heads. 

Just because Dave was a sergeant and wore plain 
clothes and was mentioned in the newspapers, he didn’t 
have to—Sparrow Cop. Dave looked like a mattress with 
feet and arms, indeed he did. 

Nick went on toward the park, his cap cocked at a 
slight angle, his.arms swaying easily, his steps even and 
quick on the slushy sidewalk. When he passed cars parked 
along the curbstone he gave them a careful once-over. 
You couldn’t tell. Might be stolen cars along there some- 
where. Mentally he ran down the latest list of hot car 
numbers which his eager brain had photographed. 

Though he was not due for duty until two o’clock in 
the ‘afternoon, and had an hour and a half of leeway, the 
enthusiasm for his office had driven him from the tiny 
apartment where he and Alice were spending their sec- 
ond year of marriage. It did, daily. He liked to be in 
uniform. He liked to be on the job, even before he had to. 
The Glennans were like that. There was a red-faced, 
bewhiskered grandfather who had gone down beneath a 
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horde of rioting anarchists, long ago. The father of Nick 
and Dave was officially retired now, but something more 
_ than necessity kept him in the uniform of a private bank 
policeman, even though his hair was like curly cotton. 
Nick held his chin up. His eyes saw everything, and 
found it good: the hard blue sky of late winter, and 
warm sunlight thawing against the bare brick walls, the 
' caravans of children and nurses moving toward the park. 
Elis curved fingers brushed the blue-steel revolver against 
his hip, staunch.in its polished holster . . . Sparrow Cop, 
huh? He’d like to show— 


The man in the brown coat held the woman, twisting 
her arms cruelly as she struggled. “Tie her up, Jack. Then 
we'll go over this joint with a fine-tooth comb.” 

“You might as well kill me,” the woman sobbed against 
the harsh fingers that squeezed over her mouth. “You’ve 
killed him . . . might as well kill me—” 


Pete McMahon and Dave Glennan reached the in- 
 tersection of Acola and Bellman Streets and turned to 
the right. 

“What’s the number, Dave?” 

“Thirty-four nineteen.” 

“Yeh. The news?” : 

“Apperson said to look her over. Apartment Twelve. 
Somebody phoned and said it sounded funny.” 

“Stool?” 

“No. Just some neighbor. Nothing to it, or I'd ’a’ 
brought a squad. Apperson said if I got out north in’ the 
next day or two to stop by. Well, this is the next day or 
two, and we're north, so we might as well stop by.” 

‘McMahon spat out a soggy wad of cigar pulp. “Pre- 
cinct ought to have to look after this tuff.” 

“Yeh. But since the harness bulls from Eighteen walked 
through that Hefty Lewis flat and muffed the job, with 
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Hefty hid in a clothes hamper all the time, they’ve shifted 
suspicious flats to the Bureau. A whole lot of work for 
nothing.” 

“You said it,” agreed Pete. “There it is. That crumby- 
looking joint across the street.” 

They strolled from behind a parked car and ap- 
proached the front entrance of Thirty-four Nineteen 
Acola Street. It was a shabby, smelly-looking building not 
five years old, but already stained and cracked about the 
corners; colored glass panes in the vestibule door were 
broken; Dave Glennan was positive that he could smell 
a mixture of gin, cauliflower and damp diapers the mo- 
ment he stepped inside. Half apartment hotel, half- 
family flat-building, its garish evil jarred the whole row 
of sober little buildings where it stood. 

“Looks like a pest-house,” muttered McMahon. 

“Smells like one. Feels like one. It is one,” grunted 
Dave. 

They pushed their way into the vestibule, nudged | 
aside a filthy baby carriage and a velocipede, and scruti- 
nized the greasy line of mail boxes and bells. 

“Apartment Twelve,” read Glennan. “Frank R. John- 
son.” 

“Ought to be Jones or Smith,’ McMahon observed. 
“Johnsons are getting too common these days.” 

“Aw,” said Dave, “this is probably some out-of-work 
Swede who beats his wife, or something.” His big thumb 
moved toward the bell, then hesitated. “Neighbors are 
always butting in when they hear a family row,” he phi- 
losophized. “Probably that’s how come the tip. Just the 
same, I don’t like the looks of this place. Try that vesti- 
bule door.” 

Pete rattled the door. “Locked,” he reported. 

“I’m not gonna ring,” said Dave, surprised at his own 
stubbornness. “‘Let’s go to the rear—”’ 

“Here comes somebody.” McMahon stepped back as 
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a middle-aged woman with a market basket opened the 

_ door from the inside. His big hand fell forward and 
stayed the open door as she passed through; the woman 
turned and grunted with surprise. ‘Police officer,” said 
McMahon. 

The woman muttered in Italian, and shook her .-head. 
“Go along, lady,” grinned Dave. He held open the outer 
door as she passed through. 

“Anything to her?” 

“Naw. Somebody’s grandma from the wilds of Musso- 
lini. It’s a cinch her name ain’t Johnson. 

“Well,” said Pete, “we got the door open.” 

Glennan said, “I'll take the back door.’ Some hard- 
bitten suspicion was spearing up in his brain; he did not 
believe in premonitions, knew nothing about them, in 
fact. But he had been a guardian of the public safety for 
more than twelve years, and this building did not look 
good to him. Neither did the name of Frank R. Johnson 

opposite the bell. 
In such circumstances, he knew that a beleaguered 
criminal, surprised by a summons at the front door, usu- 
- ally made for the rear. With natural aptitude he selected 
the post of danger for himself. 

“You rear, me front,” recited McMahon. He took out 
his watch. “How long?” 

“I’ve got to find the rear stairways and line up that 
door,” said Dave. “Give me at least five minutes. Seven 
is better. Make it seven minutes. Then you tell ’em hello 
at the front.” 

“It looks to me like you ’re going toa lot of trouble for 
an out-of-work Swede.” 

“Irish or Swede,” declared Glennan, “sometimes those 
are the mean ones. You’d be surprised what I’d be like 
if I ever got out of a job. . . . That makes it ten of one. 
At ten minutes of one you give the front door a buzz.” 
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The woman with the tousled, straw-blonde hair was 
tied bolt upright in a chair, her mouth gagged, her eyes 
open and staring. When they did move at all, they turned 
toward that huddled pile inside the front door... . 

Jack emptied a bureau drawer in the middle of the 
rug, pawing quickly through the heap. “Hell,” he said. 
“They got it salted away somewhere, Spando.” 

The man in the brown overcoat came to the kitchen 
door; there were ugly, white lines around his mouth. 
“Then she'll talk. We’ll make her talk. I wish I knew 
where that kid was, anyway.” 

“I heard the kitchen door shut, just before she come 
in. 

“Hell. That was her. She shut it, when we pushed Al 
over.” 

“When you pushed him over, you mean. You never 
had to sock him so damn hard.” 

“How’d I know he had a glass head?” 

“A ride would of been safer. Now we got a corpse on 
our hands.” 

Spando said, ““There’s gonna be two stiffs here, unless 
she talks and talks quick—” 


Officer Nicholas Glennan strolled down the wide west 
sidewalk which led into the heart of the park. Strolled is 
a poor word. Officer Nicholas Glennan paraded; he 
marched; he was on review, but he was neither too ornate 
nor useless. He was young and handsome and becomingly 
stern, and at this moment, as at all moments, he figured 
that God had been good in letting him be alive and bea _ . 
policeman. Yes, even a Sparrow Cop. 

Dave. The big, fat purse. Bah. ee 

Kids were rioting all about: big kids in droves and 
dozens—boys on bicycles, perilously tottering through the 
slushy pools, girls in bright-colored play suits. And babies 
by the regiment, all swaddled in their cabs. When Nick 
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saw those kids, there was something in his face more 


than mere good looks and duty and enthusiasm. Some- 
thing wistful and a little grim. 

He and Alice had wanted a kid. More than one. But 
now they had been married nearly two years, and the kid 
they wanted hadn’t even suggested himself ... Alice 
cried, sometimes. She had wanted a boy baby, and had 
planned to call him Nicky—first thing when they were 
married, she had wanted Nicky. Well, two years wasn’t 
forever. Maybe it would happen, yet. 

‘ He comforted himself with this vain hope. For he could 
not forget that old Dr. Fogarty had told him that he 
might never be a father. Life was funny. No reason for 
things like that. .. . And Dave was a bachelor. Maybe 
there’d never be any more Glennans, to be cops in the 
Nineteen-fifties. 

Headquarters of the park police lay toward the north, 
but Nick Glennan moved in a southerly direction. “Te 
planned to pass through the Zoo, skirt the wide sweep of 
the lagoon, and arrive at headquarters on the dot. 

Of course there was the usual crowd by the bears’ dens, 
along both the upper and lower walks. Nick descended 
some steps and came into the lower court which was 
flanked on one side by the cages of wolves and foxes. It 
smelled like fury down there, and crowds didn’t gather. 

The small boy was plodding dolefully through the 
opposite shrubbery when Glennan first saw him. He was 
a very small boy, in blue coveralls and cheap gray sweater; 
he had no cap, and evidently the world had been bad to 
‘him. He wailed to himself in a monotonous, muted alto. 

Glennan’s long arms reached in and drew him out of 
the bushes. ‘Hi, buddy,” he said. 

The teary eyes blinked in sudden awe. Nick picked the 
child up in his arms. ‘““How’d you know my name, police- 
man?” quivered the little voice. 

“Indeed, I didn’t. Is that your name? Buddy? It’s a fine | 
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name—Buddy. Well, how about it, Buddy? Are you lost?” 

“I came to the Zoo,” said Buddy. He snuffled violently. 

“Bet your mamma didn’t know it,” grinned Nick. 

Buddy nodded seriously. “No. She went away, one 
time. The men took her in a great big box.” sl 

“Oh, yeh?” grunted Glennan. He felt embarrassed. 
“Well,” he said, brightening, “I bet your Dad didn’t 
know it either.” 

“I haven’t got any Dad. I have got a big doll, though. 
It’s named Popeye, that doll.” 

“Yes,” said Nick, ‘and you’ve got mighty cold hands, 
too. Whereabouts do you live, Buster?” : 
The boy pointed toward the distant gap where Bell- 
man Street abutted on the edge of the park. “I live up 
there, I guess maybe a hundred miles. And I saw a man 

hit Uncle Al on the head, so I came to the Zoo.” 

This bit of information was disturbing to Glennan’s 
equilibrium. He forgot that all lost children were to be 
taken immediately to park headquarters. He forgot that 
he wasn’t yet on duty—as if that mattered. He even forgot 
about Buddy’s cold hands. “Huh?” crowed Nick. “You 
saw a man hit Uncle Al? When? And who’s Uncle Al?” 

“‘He’s mean,” said the child. ‘““He hit me. Here.” There . 
was a bruise on the side of the thin little jaw. 

“Oh, yeah?” breathed Glennan, gently. “He hit you, 
huh? .When?” 

“I guess maybe about six times or maybe ten or four. 
Aunt Ida cried. I like Aunt Ida. But I don’t like that old 
Uncle Al. I wish mamma would come back out of the big 
box.” 

Glennan muttered, mostly to himself, “And how! I'll 
bet you do.” He cleared his throat, and grinned, and 
juggled Buddy in his arms. “Look,” he said. “Gum!” 
With some difficulty he managed to extract the package 
from his pocket, and Buddy seized it in a dirty fist. 

“Now, listen, big boy,” Nick directed him seriously, 
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“you know, policemen always like to find out about men 
who hit other men on the head. What about this guy 
who hit Uncle Al? Who was he, anyway?” 

“He was a big man. I don’t like him. But I like 
POUMI LCs 

Strolling slowly toward the boulevard with the shiv- 
ering boy in his arms, Glennan searched out the story. 
Buddy, it seemed, lived in a great big building, ’way up 
that way. He was playing with Popeye or the stairs, and . 
he was very quiet, and he watched the two men who 
rang the bell outside his apartment door. From a van- 
tage point on the shadowy stairs above, it appeared, he 
had watched them without being seen. When Uncle Al 
opened the door, a man hit him and Uncle Al lay down 
on the floor... . 3 

Anyway, Buddy hadn’t stayed to see any more, after 
the door closed. He had come to the Zoo; Aunt Ida had 
taken him to the Zoo, once before, and he knew the way. _ 
It was, he thought, about a hundred miles, or maybe six 
or ten. And he liked gum. | 

“Yeh,” agreed Officer Glennan, abstractedly, “gum is 
sure hot stuff.” They were standing beside the boulevard 
now, and when Officer Glennan held up his hand, a taxi- 
cab skidded quickly in the slush. 

Nick hoisted the child in at the open door. 

“Listen, officer,” cried the driver, “I just got a call—” 

“You sure did,” said Glennan, “and this is it. Turn 
west on Bellman Street. Drive not too fast—and not too 
slow.”’ He climbed in and sat down beside his charge. 

“This is a God damn nice cab,” said Buddy. 

“Now, you blasphemous midget, no cursing in the 
park.” He lifted the boy to his knee as the cab swung 
through the gaunt trees. “Let’s see, Buddy, if we can 
find that big building of yours. Did you cross a street car 
track?” | 3 
_ “Yes,” nodded Buddy the Blasphemer, “but I was care- 
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ful. I looked all ways. I looked and looked and looked.” 

Glennan directed the driver: “Go on, then. Cross Lead 
Street.” | 

“It’s this way,” said Buddy. “You go down here. I know 
the way to the Zoo, don’t I?” The gray eyes regarded the 
Sparrow Cop seriously. “But if we go home now, we'll 
go to the Zoo again?” 

“I bet you we will. Do you go past this corner, too? And 
now where does Uncle Al live?” | 

“Up that way.” The soiled finger pointed toward Acola. 
Street. “But I don’t like him. I like you better.” 

Glennan nodded. “Yeah. And gum.” 

“Yes,” said Buddy, champing noisily, “—and gum.” 


Spando stood there and looked at Ida Carrier,. alias 
Irene McCoy, alias Ida Johnson. His mouth twitched 
scornfully as he turned to survey the body of her consort. 


Albert Carrier, alias Luther McCoy, alias Frank R. John- 


son. He swung back to the woman trussed in her chair. 

“He’s out like a light,” he said. “Dead. Do you under- 
stand? We pushed him over. My God, his head musta — 
been an egg-shell. There, ain’t any graft in it for you to 
hold out on us. You.tell us where you got that roll, and 
tell us quick. Dirty double-crossers, both of you—” 

Jack Novack loosened the gag in Ida’s bruised mouth. 
Her answer came, pained and hating. “‘I’ll see both you 
rats take a hot squat first,” she labored. 

“Maybe,” grinned Spando. “Take off her shoes, Jack. 
How’d a nice hot cigarette feel against your tootsies, 
Ida?” He lit a cigarette and bent forward; there was no 
bluff about him; his face was the face of a torturer in 
some medieval dungeon. 

The woman sobbed, “Oh, God. It ain’t no use... . .” 
Her rigid elbow tried to motion grotesquely. “Over there. 
That radiator. It’s a dummy—AI screwed it to the floor. 
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You take out the board behind it, and it’s all there, still 
in the poke.” 

“All? There was twenty-six grand in that payroll.” 
_ “Al—kept out two grand. And I took a leaf or two, 


_ once when I was hard up. The rest’s still there.” She 


began to sob, coarsely and hideously. 

Spando chuckled. He went to the kitchen for a screw- 
driver, then came back and began to loosen screws in 
the floor while Jack heaved at the radiator. It came loose 
with a jarring thud, and Spando pried at the board be- 
_ hind it. 


In the corridor, his hand caressing his big watch, Pete 
McMahon heard the murmur of voices. He could not 
near words, only that uneasy murmur. The minute hand 
touched the figure Ten, as the radiator crashed loose 
inside. 

Pete replaced his watch and pressed the button beside 
the door. Urrr. 

Spando moved quietly across the floor until he i008 
beside Ida Carrier. Through his brown coat pocket, a 
hard muzzle pushed. against the woman’s head. “Ask who 
it is,” he said smoothly. 

McMahon’s knuckles thudded on the wooden door. 

“Who is it?” called a voice that might have been Ida’ S. 

“Police officer,” said Pete McMahon. 

Spando’s little eyes seemed to laugh. “Tell him you'll 
let him in,” he whispered. ; 

“VU—T'll let you in—” 

Jack Novack drew out his automatic and held the 
muzzle down on Ida’s figure, from a safe vantage out of 
range. One hand in his pocket, Spando moved calmly to 
the door, unfastened the safety chain and flung the door 
open. 

McMahon gaped at him. He knew that face, if he’d 
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had time to think. Spando didn’t give him much time. 
He pounded two shots through the side pocket of his 
overcoat. Pete reeled back against the opposite door of 
the hallway as Spando’s gun kept slamming. Pete was a 
hard cookie, even if he was fat, and he took a long time 
about his dying. 

His knees began to bend, and red syrup spurted from 
his mouth and nose, but somehow or other he got his . 
gun up and pulled the trigger once before he smashed 
forward on his face. His bullet tore through Spando’s 
left hand, and Ida Carrier was just behind. She did not 
know what had happened; it was all very sudden, and 
surprising; her head dropped forward and she gave a 
little sigh, tender and lamenting. 

The door slammed. 

Spando swung his stinging hand, and swore wildly. 
His eyes rolled back until they seemed all white. “He got 
her,” gasped Novack. “He got her when he drilled you—” 

“Good,” Spando sobbed. “I tell you it’s good. She 
won’t ever make no squawk on us now. Grab that dough, 
you—” He leaned against the table, threw the empty 
' clip from his pistol and snapped a new one into place. 
There was red all over his coat. 

Dave Glennan was battering at the rear door; not 
until then did they realize it, for the big automatic was 
still making door-slams in their ears. Dave had a heavy 
garbage can and he was swinging it like a club against the 
outer door with his right arm while his left hand had 
his revolver ready . . . Dave was a south-paw. 

From the kitchen entry, Novack fired at him casually 
and coolly. He had the leather bag of money, now, and 
he was anxious to get this irksome mound of flesh out 
of the way so he and Spando could descend the rear stair- 
way. There was apt to be a driver or even a whole squad 
out in front—. 
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_ Clong. The bullet stung through the garbage can and 
raked Dave’s side. “All right,” he bellowed, “put down 
those guns or we'll let you—” 

Clong. Clong. 

Glennan’s first shot tore a wad of splinters from the 


_ door casing beside Novack’s head. Novack fell back; the 


big detective came on, holding his ineffective shield, fling- 
ing another lead messenger ahead of him. 

The ruined door caged him for a moment, and that 
gave Spando his chance. Jack was still shooting, from the 
entry-way, but Spando had slipped into the pantry. There 
was a tiny window opposite Dave’s shoulders, and it was 
easy to plant a bullet between Glennan’s huge shoul- 
ders. Dave sprawled across the doorstep, garbage can 
and all. 

“Front,” snapped Novack to his wounded companion. 
“Our car’s there. No more bulls down. 3 in front or they’d 
been here by now—” 

“Don’t I know it?” snarled Spando as he stumbled over 
Pete’s body in the front hall. Downstairs, a woman was 
screaming and frightened feet tumbled to and fro. “Mrs. 
Franchetti,” a girl was shrieking, “call the police. Mrs. 
Franchetti—” 

Novack cried, “Get outa the way.” With his fist he 
knocked a child across the hall. Spando left a line of red 
splashes behind him; he kept whining in pain as he ran. 
Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 

They reached the vestibule as Officer Nick Glennan 
leaped from a yellow taxicab. He had heard those 
screeches as he turned the corner; Mrs. Franchetti was 
at a second floor window, and she was telling the world, 
mainly in screeches, what had happened. 

Nick was only a Sparrow Cop, of course, and a rook 
at that. Things were happening pretty suddenly, but his 
face had had time to turn hard and gray and his eyes 
were hard and gray as well. ‘““Keep down,” he said, to 
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Buddy, and sprang from the open door of the cab. The 
driver flung both arms over his head and dropped be- 
hind his wheel. | 

Spando and Novack sped from the vestibule door 
squarely in Nick Glennan’s face. They saw the hated 
khaki serge and the gleaming star, and the Sparrow Cop 
Was just getting his gun out. 

“Get the bull,” gasped Spando. 

Novack began to shoot, but Nick was coming in 
very fast. Novack aimed low—a habit of his, a very vi- 
cious one. Some fluff flew from the skirts of Glennan’s 
blouse; then the Sparrow Cop’s left fist had taken Novack 
across the jaw. As he went down his foot tripped Spando 
and the bullet intended for Nick Glennan’s heart sang 
against the concrete instead. 

The man in the bloody, brown overcoat squawked 
something between a sob and a curse. He and Nick Glen- 
nan stood there six feet apart, their guns jerking in a 
nasty chorus. Nick thought somebody had come up be- 
hind him and struck his left hip with a club; somebody 
else had thrown a brick against his left shoulder. 

But he was busy putting six pointed pebbles of lead 
into Spando’s body, and he did not topple over until he | 
_ had done so. 

And when he did topple over, he writhed into a sitting 
position, reloaded his gun with his right hand, and kept 
the muzzle on Jack Novack’s slumbering head until a 
patrolman yelled in his ear, “Okay. All okay now—” 
' He felt rather light-headed and he wanted to laugh, 
and he hoped they wouldn’t frighten Alice when they 
phoned her, and then he was lying on a rug inside the 
building while a distant ambulance wailed and whined. 

They brought in something huge and gross that 
dripped and grunted and swore. He twisted his head and 
stared at his brother Dave. “I'll be so-and-so,” he cried. 
hoarsely. Then, “Where's Pete?” 
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“They got him,” whispered Sergeant Dave Glennan. 

“Yeah. He’s—dead. . Folks said—you got ’em—” 
Nick told him, achingly, ' ‘I just got one. But I laid the 
other out, and he’ll burn all right. Who were they?” 

“Jack Novack was one,” gulped his brother. ‘Guess 
the other must of been Spicky Spando. We always thought 
they did that—American Packing payroll job .. . man 
_ and woman dead upstairs. I guess this must be the whole 
mob.” 

“One of ’em had a bag.” 

“Maybe it was a double-cross, and suspicious flat. 
Maybe they got in a scrap over the dough.” 

A woman bent over Nick Glennan and whispered, 
“Mister, that little boy in the cab—it’s his aunt and un- 
cle. They're dead, up in Twelve.” 

“Who’s that?” asked Dave. 

‘The surgeons came in and clustered about them. Out- 
side, sirens chanted in a chorus of Valkyries . . . Nick 
_ moved his head, so that he could grin at Dave. “It was a 
lost kid. He told me a yarn, over in the park, and I came 
to take a lock. I walked into this—” 

“Sparrow Cop.’’ Dave’s throat gureled, and he shut 
_ his eyes. “Sparrow Cop. Kid lost in the park. My God.” 
Then, “How about it, Doc? Am I gonna—kick over?” 

“Hell, no,” rumbled the doctor. “It’s in your chest, 
that’s all. They’d have to cut out your heart to kill yes 
Dave.” 

‘Some woman held Buddy up, as Dave and Nick moved 
out on their stretchers. 

“Hey, Dave.’’ Nick motioned toward the boy. ““That’s 
the kid. Ha-ya, Buddy.” 

“I heard the guns,” cried Buddy. “They made a great 
big bang.” 

The neighbors were weeping and clucking over him. 
“Gee. Poor kid. Poor—little kid— phen to look out 
for him.” 
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“You'd be surprised,” Officer Nick Glennan told them. 
“Wait'll I get on my feet again. We’ll—go to the Zoo. 
A lot. Hey, Buddy?” 

Dave heard him, and shook his round head feebly. 


“Zoo,” he whispered. “Holy smoke. A Sparrow Cop—” 


“And just as hard as you, you upholstered fly-cop,” 
Nick grinned at him. Their hands clutched, a little bridge 
from stretcher to stretcher. Then the ambulances went 
whining away with them. 


BIG SHOT 
by Brett Halliday 


GoT A MATCH? Thanks, mister. I started out with a hand- 
- ful this morning, but this waiting ‘around for things to 
get started uses up lots of matches. 

Me, a reporter? No. I’m just what you might call an . 
interested spectator. I knew Charlie Morton fifteen 
years ago—before he got.so important—and when I read 
about the big doings here this morning, I had to come 
and put in my cheer when Charlie steps onto the top 
rung of the ladder I started him up fifteen years ago. 

No. Charlie doesn’t even know I’m here. I’m not very 
important compared to the governor and the bigshots 
from Washington up on the front row. 

You see, I’ve stayed a mine foreman while Charlie’s 
been getting ahead. I’ve been clipping pieces out of the 
papers about him, watching him come into public notice 
in a big way these last few years. 

He’s had this coming to him a long time. When he. 
steps up on that platform in front of all these important 
people, it won’t be any more than he deserves. 

Fifteen years is a long time, but Charlie Morton’s come 
a long way since I knew him down in the state of Du- 
rango. He was just a kid out of college with his degree 
in mining engineering when he came to the mine in the 
Sierra Madres. 
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- You didn’t know Charlie was a mining engineer? He 

was. And a good one. But he had too much ambition to 
be satisfied with engineering. That’s why he’s where he 
is today. 


In a way, I had a lot to do with giving Charlie his first ... 


big boost. J don’t take any credit for it—it just happened 
that way. Every man has to get his start, and it was in 
the cards that I should give Charlie his big chance. 

_ A story? You bet: your sweet life it’s a story. Not:one 
I’d want printed, though. When a man stands where 
Charlie’s going to stand this morning, there’s no use 
digging something out of his past to take away from the 
headlines he’ll be. getting. 

Okay. If you’ll forget it after it’s told. There'll be just 
about time before the ceremony starts. Give me another 
match and I'll spill the yarn . . . which’ll give you an 
idea of why I couldn’t stay away this morning. 

I was working a gold mine down in Durango. Those. 
were ticklish days for Americans below the Border. Mex- 
ico was just beginning to wake up to a sort of national 
consciousness. Foreigners had been raping her natural 
resources ever since Cortez started the ball rolling four 
hundred years ago, and they were just beginning to real- 

ize there wouldn’t be any Mexico left if the gutting wasn’t 
stopped. 

They were setting up a howl of “Mexico for Mexicans,” 
and started passing laws which finally led to the taking 
over of all the foreign-owned oil properties a few months 
ago. 

Those days, government regulation was pretty much of 
a farce. You didn’t know where you stood from one day 
to the next. You paid bribe money to one man today— 
and tomorrow, like as not, he’d be lying by an adobe wall. 
full of lead while another guy held out his hand to you. 

We had just struck a rich quartz vein in the mountains 
west of Querzica after prospecting it for two years, but 
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we were up against it when it came to getting the ore out. 

There was a big stamp-mill at Durango, but we couldn’t 
ship to it because they were confiscating any foreign- 
owned ore that came in. It couldn’t be shipped out of 
Mexico openly, either, and raw ore is pretty bulky stuff 
to smuggle over the line. 

The only answer was to set up a little stamp-mill at 
the mine, crush the high-grade and sluice out whatever 
free gold we could save; make one cleanup and get out 
of the country with it before the Mexicans found out 
what was going on. 

It looked fairly safe. We were located twenty miles 
from Querzica, with only a pack trail leading in. I had a 
gang of tight-mouthed hard-rock men, and I wrote the 
owner in the States to ship in an unassembled stamp-mill 
and an engineer to run it. 

We got out rock while the mill was being shipped in, 
tons of quartz rotten with free gold, following a vein that 
widened and showed more values as we drove our drift 
into the mountain. We mucked it out in wheelbarrows 
and dumped it by the side of a stream while we waited 
for the machinery that would work it down to a size we 
could smuggle out easily. 

Charlie Morton came in with the last packing case of 
mill machinery. A tow-headed youngster with gray eyes 
that could turn green. He was dressed like a dude mining- 
engineer, and looked like a softy. 

Yeah. That face of his has fooled other men since. 
People think he’s an easy mark and ian t find out dif- 
ferent until it’s too late. 

We found out right quick that the ip ficiese of him was 
all on the surface. 

Hard-rock men are funny. They don’ t think much of 
engineers that’ve learned their mining out of books. I 
put Joe Logan and his mucker, Slim, to a ae Charlie 
assemble the mill that first day. 
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Joe was like any hard-rock miner: he’d work. his guts 
out in a slimy cold tunnel, but it griped the hell out of 
him to go out into the clean sunlight to be bossed by a 
kid like Charlie. 

They had some words on the job, and came into the — 
cook-tent for supper with hard feelings smouldering be- 
tween them. } 

The fellows started ribbing Joe as soon as he sat down 
to chuck—about being a carpenter, now, and whether 
he’d had any trouble finding a left-handed monkey 
wrench, and such. 

Joe got snarly about it, and Charlie made the big mis- 
take of speaking up for him. 

“Logan did fine,” he told them. “I never saw a man 
catch on so quick.” 

Logan really clouded up at that. He had a long scar 
on/his cheek where he’d gotten the boot in some fight, 
and it turned red while the rest of his face was white. - 
He turned on Charlie and snarled: 

‘ “Keep outa this, punk.” 

‘ You don’t get it, huh? Well, Charlie didn’t either. He 
‘ thought he was doing Logan a favor by speaking up for 
him. As if a hard-rock miner wanted any favors from a 
kid that wasn’t dry behind the ears. 

Charlie walked right into trouble by flushing up and | 
saying: “I don’t see why J should keep out of it.” 

“You don’t, huh? Come outside and I’ll show yuh.” 

The kid came to his feet like a shot, a flicker of sbi. 
in his eyes. 

He was outside in front of Joe Logan—with the rest 
of us pushing out to see him get whipped—Joe being 
plenty tough in a rough and tumble. 

Not tough enough, though. 

The kid fought like a killer. That’s all I could think 
of while I watched him take Joe Logan apart. 

It wasn’t like one of these storybook fights where the 
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college boy fights clean and outboxes the bully. Charlie 
knew a few kneeing and gouging tricks himself. 

They were fighting near the edge of a steep gulley, and 
it ended with Joe going over the edge all of a sudden. 

‘It was a long fall, and Joe’s neck was broke when we 
brought him up from the bottom. 

Charlie went back and finished supper while we buried 
Joe out on the hillside. 

Figure it out for yourself. I’m just telling you what I 

saw happen. It gives you an idea of what put Charlie up 
where he is today. Cold nerve—and no regrets. 
_ He knew his stuff on the job, too. The mill went up in 
a hurry. He rigged up a water wheel for power, carrying 
the water on down over a sluice box, and he had the 
whole thing running inside of a week. Then he piddled 
around with a gravity-pulled conveyor belt, and in an- 
other week was running the whole shebang. 

We cleaned the riffles every other day, and stored the 
take in a metal locker trunk that I cleaned out for it. On 
a rough guess, we had fifty thousand waiting to be milled, 
and the vein showed no sign of pinching or a fault. 

It was quiet and peaceful on the mountainside above ». 
Querzica. There were rumors of revolutions and bandit 
_ raids floating through the country, but we were off to 
ourselves and I wasn’t worrying. The Mexicans thought 
we were just crazy gringo prospectors, and didn’t have 
any idea we were taking the real stuff out right under 
their noses. 

' Then Charlie got hepped on a Mex girl in Querzica. 

It was my fault, in a way. I made the mistake of sending 
him in for supplies one Saturday. He was milling the rock 
faster than we could take it out, and I could spare him 
better than one of my miners. 

It was a long day’s trip down the trail er pack mules, 
and we didn’t look for him back until late Sunday. 
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But he didn’t show up Sunday. Nor Monday. It was 


Tuesday afternoon when he came up the trail with our | 


supplies. I’d been worried about him, and I was sore. I 
jumped him when he dragged in. 


He put his hands on his hips, and his eyes began to | 


turn green. 

“I got drunk.” He said it slow and cold. Take it or 
leave it. “I didn’t feel like hitting the trail until this 
morning.” 

Yeah. That put it right up to me. It was my move. He 
knew I needed him on the job—that none of the rest of 
us could mill the rock. 


The sun was hot on us, but I felt cold. A clammy feel- 


ing that started down in the pit of my belly and spread 
over me. Looking past him, I saw the cross we had put 
up over Joe Logan's grave. 


Laugh it off if you want to, mister, but that’s the way 
it was. Me, I’ve stayed alive this long by knowing when 


to pull in my neck. I said: “Well, I don’t blame a man - 


for getting drunk—once. But I'll send another man for 
supplies next week.” 

Charlie said: “I’ll be going in. I’ve got a date for next 
Saturday night.” 

Which is just another tip-off on the way Charlie Mor- 
ton was built. He had me on the run and he was taking 
all he could get. 

I said: ‘‘A date? In Querzica?” And I tried to laugh it 
off. But my mouth was dry and the laugh was a sort of 
thin cackle. 

Charlie’s jaw was stuck out. He said: “There’s a girl 
named Lolita and she’s expecting me back next Satur- 
day.” 

sai. I was the boss. I should’ve clamped down on the 


kid. But how was I to know? A Mex girl named Lolita 
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didn’t sound dangerous. And Charlie had the mill run- 
ning so smooth that we didn’t need him on the job more 
than two or three days a week. 

It put me in a tough spot. I wanted to get the old out 
while the getting was good—before the Mexicans got 
curious and investigated. I couldn’t afford to fire Charlie 
and lose time sending back to the States for another mill- 
man. 

Charlie knew that. He had all the angles figured. He 
knew I’d.go a long way to avoid trouble. 

__ I sidestepped. I didn’t say yes or no. But Charlie went 
in for supplies and to keep his date the next Saturday. 
And didn’t get back until Tuesday. 

He cleaned up the dump that week, which left no real 
good reason for keeping him lying around camp idle 
while I pulled off a miner to go into Querzica—so 
Charlie kept on going in. 

_ And we were chasing the vein into the mountain, work- 
ing two twelve-hour shifts, really taking out the high 
grade and piling up gold in the locker trunk. 

Charlie began bringing back stories that worried me. 
Through Lolita, he was getting friendly with the other 
natives, and by keeping his ears open he was getting the 
sort of lowdown that they wouldn’t give most Americans. 

A bandit they called El Chico was beginning to get 
ideas of making himself a second Pancho Villa. Starting 
out with a few hard-riding vaqueros, he was gradually 
building himself up an army that had to be fed. That 
meant bigger and bolder raids to keep them satisfied, 
with more recruits coming to him after each new raid. 

A thing like that could only happen in Mexico where 
the peons were so starved that they’d follow anyone who 
could furnish them tortillas and frijoles. It’s the way 
revolutions are born. Once started, it gathers momentum 
like a snowball rolling down hill. 

It went that way with Pancho Villa—and from the 
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stories Charlie brought back from Querzica, it was going 
that way with El Chico. He picked on Americans for his 
victims, which put him ace-high with his followers, and 
he was raising a wave of patriotism by promising to run 
all the accursed gringos out of Mexico if they would join 
up with him. 

It sounded bad, but we were pretty well isolated back 
in the mountains and I felt fairly safe from a raid unless 
El Chico got wind of what we were actually doing. 

_ That, I knew, would be too bad for us. Ready money 
is the one thing bandits like El Chico need most and 
have the hardest time getting. Our cache of gold would 
buy ammunition and rifles for a lot of his men. 

And he would be hailed as a national hero if he stole 
it from a bunch of gringos who were trying to take it out 
of the country illegally. 

I told Charlie just how it was, the next time he went 
to town. I told him to go ahead keeping his ears wide 
- open, but to keep his mouth tight shut. When a guy like 
El Chico starts riding, you don’t know who you can trust. 

And I began doing some heavy figuring on how to get 
the stuff out of Mexico after we had the lode cleaned 
up. 
‘ie the beginning, I’d planned to hit out northward 
across country to the Arizona border. An easy hike up 
through Chihuahua and Sonora. But that was the heart 
of the country that El Chico was rousing to arms against 
_ the gringos. We wouldn’t have much chance of getting 
our gold out that way if the stories about El Chico were 
true. 

On the other hand, we weren’t more than two hundred 
miles from the west coat of Sinaloa—and that two hun- 
dred miles would avoid El Chico’s territory. By arranging 
to have a boat spotted in a deserted inlet between Point 
Plastla and Mazatlan at the appointed time, we’d get our 
loot out of the country clean and easy. . 
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Except that we were on the wrong side of the Sierra 
Madre range. If we could get over the divide, it would 
be easy sailing down to the coast. 

The Sierra Madres in Durango are rugged and treach- 
erous. Not very high, but criss-crossed with deep chasms 
that are practically impassable without a guide. 

We were camped on the eastern rim of one such gul- 
ley. Three hundred feet to the bottom and a good eighty 
feet across. Even if we could figure a way to get across 
that first canyon, we were likely to run into others just 
like it, trying to get to the coast. 

It looked as though we were bottled up as long as El 
Chico had us blocked to the north. 

Then Charlie came back from town with a map of an 
old wagon road across the mountains. It started from 
Querzica and hit across a low pass just about opposite 
our camp. He had bought it from an old Mexican in 
Querzica for five pesos, and it looked good to me. 

“All we got to do now,” I told Charlie when he showed 
the map to me, “is figure a way to get across this first 
canyon. From the map, it looks like we’d hit the old 
road about five miles due west.” 

Maybe I sounded sarcastic. Building wings for men 
and mules was the only way I saw of getting across the 
canyon. 

Sitting across from me under the glare of a gasoline 
lantern, Charlie didn’t seem to notice wy sarcasm. He 
rolled a cigarette and said: 

AALS Casy.( ; 

“Yeah?” I stared at him, wondering if the tequila he’d 
been swilling in Querzica had him goofy. 

He said, “Yeah” like he meant it. 

- ‘There was something about him that kept me from 
making the mistake of laughing out loud. I said:. “I’m 
ready to hear any ideas you got on the subject.” 
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“Why not throw a bridge across?” 

He said it casually, like you’d ask why not have an- 
other biscuit for breakfast. 

I knew, then, he must be a little off. It would take a 
construction gang six months to put a bridge across a gap 
like that. I told him so, without getting tough because 
his eyes were beginning to get that greenish glitter in 
them again. 

His lips curled a little when I got through. He blew out 
a puff of smoke and said: 

“It’s a good thing you’ve got an engineer on the job. 
I'll put a bridge across there in three days.” 

That’s what he said, mister. And that’s what he did. 
I’m telling you that Charlie Morton had the right stuff 
inside of him at the very beginning. He was one of those 
engineers that you don’t see very often. He couldn’t only 
figure things on paper, but he could do them too. 

We didn’t say any more about it that night, but Char- 
lie went to work on his own hook the next morning. 
With the end of a two-hundred foot length of rope tied 
around his waist, he took a pulley with him and started 
down to the bottom. 2 

It took him all day to make it up the other side, where 
he tied his pulley to the trunk of a jack pine, drew the 
rope through tight against the knot on the other end, 
made a bow knot against the pulley so it would hold the 
strain, then came back hand over hand. 

We had two drums of steel hoisting cable that hadn’t 
been used. With his rope strung across through a pulley, 
it wasn’t any job to drag a cable over, which he set into 
the opposite rim with an eyebolt drilled into the solid 
rock. 

He did the same on the near side, set two more eye- 
bolts ten feet from the others, and had his two cables 
strung tight by the end of the second day. : 
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Notching ten-foot two-by-fours for cross-bracing spread- 
ers, he strung them between the cables evet1y six feet. 
Nailing floorboards on the two-by-fours finished the 
slickest suspension bridge you ever laid eyes on. Plenty 
~ strong to hold up three times the weight of our loaded 
pack mules. 

He and I went exploring across his bridge the next day, 
and we came on the old wagon road just where the map 
showed it. 

That put us in the clear on getting the stuff out of the 
country when the right time came. I wrote a letter to 
the owner, explaining the set-up and naming a date a 
month ahead for him to have a boat waiting off the coast 
of Sinaloa to take us and the gold on board. We were 
beginning to get out more country rock than stuff with 
values, and I figured a month would clean it up pretty 
well. 

You’re right, mister. Charlie Morton deserves credit 
for fixing everything. If he hadn’t backed me down about 
going in for supplies, we might not have known about 
the danger from El Chico and we'd have likely tried to 
go out northward. | 

And he got hold of the wagon road across the moun- 


_ tains when it looked impossible to cross that way—and 


the bridge across the canyon was his idea from beginning 
to end. 

What’s that? I'll say, Charlie was quite a boy. He had 
everything that it takes to get ahead in this world all 
tied up in a little bundle. Brains, education, nerve, and 
ambition. Lots of men have one or two. It’s not often 
that you run onto a guy that’s got everything. 

That’s not all by a long shot. You haven’t heard the 
half of it. This has just been sort of laying the ground- 
work for Charlie’s big moment. What I mentioned at 
first. When I handed him his big moment and he didn’t 
muff it. 
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Give me another match for this old pipe of mine and 
I’ll get on to the end. It won’t take long. I’m getting right 
on to what, you writing fellows would call the climax. 

Like I say, the vein was pinching out. None of us was 
sorry. At the price gold was then, we’d taken a nice stake 
out of that hole. We were all ready to take what we had 
and get out of the country. 

Charlie was on his next to the last trip to town for 
supplies when it happened. His next trip would have 
been to get the stuff we would need for our hike across 
the mountains. 

We were used to him not getting back until Tuesday 
when he went in on Saturday, and we didn’t look for him 
back till then. 

But he didn’t come back on Tuesday.’ 

I was a little worried when it came dark and he wasn’t 
back. Not too much worried. Charlie. had pretty well 
showed he could take care of himself. 

I sat up late in my tent, checking over what we had 
taken out and making a guess at what the final amount 
would add up to. It ran damned near a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and I felt pretty Bon knowing there’d be 
a fat bonus for all of us. 

I went to bed about midnight and Charlie still hadn’t 
showed up. 

I didn’t go to sleep right away. Like I say, I was a little 
worried about Charlie. We were near the end of a long 
hard grind and I hated to think of all the things that 
might happen to spoil the setup for us. 

El Chico was my biggest worry. If anything happened 
to give him the slightest idea of what we had in that 
trunk, I knew it’d be just too bad. 

I went to-sleep wishing it was a week later and we 
were on our way out across the mountains. 

I woke up an hour before F Cayeeht. sweating and tense 
under my blankets. 
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It’s awful quiet in the mountains an hour before dawn. 
' The sound of shouting down the trail and of mules 
coming fast brought me out of bed. The others heard it, 
too, and came piling out of their tents to stare at Charlie 
coming hell-bent through the cold starlight. 

I thought he was drunk at first. 

He wasn't. 

His face was white and his eyes were bloodshot. He 
looked like a man that hated his own guts when he tum- 
bled off the saddle mule in front of us and stumbled 
into the circle of lantern light. His voice was tight and 
hard: 

“You'll have to get out in a hurry. El Chico’s on his 
way with twenty men. He’ll be here by sunup.” 
~I grabbed his arm while the other men crowded in. 
“What’s El Chico coming here for?” 

He sagged a minute and didn’t look at me. I knew, 
all at once, what had happened. Judas must have looked 
like that when he pointed out Christ to the soldiers. But 
_ Charlie shook my hand off and straightened up. 

“It’s my fault. I was a fool to trust Lolita. I thought 
she was okay. And she sent word to El Chico about the 
gold.” 

He was just a kid all at once. Just a scared kid admit- 
ting a woman had made a fool out of him. But he didn’t 
make any excuses. He had the stuff to stand up and ad- 
mit the truth. 

I liked that about him even when I could have killed 
him as he stood there. But there wasn’t any time to waste 
bawling him out. If El Chico was riding the trail from 
Querzica, that trail was blocked. I thanked God for Char- 
lie’s bridge and the road over the mountains while I 
told the men to gather what stuff we could take, and took 
one of the mules.down to see about getting the load of 
gold packed. — : 

There was a lot of running around and confusion 
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with the men getting dressed and ready to pull out. I 
lost track of Charlie, didn’t see him again until he 
grabbed my arm just as the wi mule was getting his 
diamond hitch. 

In the cold light of morning, his face was gaunt and. 
gray. He had aged ten years since he left camp for Quer- . 
zica three days before. 

There was a difference, too, from the scared kid that 
had come running to warn us about El Chico. Something 
had turned him into a man. Without thinking it over, 
I knew he’d never be a kid again. ; 

His voice was thin and frazzled. “I’ve been thinking. 
I’ve got to do something.” | 

I said: “Hold it. We'll all do everything we can.” 

“But it’s up to me. Don’t you see? It’s all my fault. It’s 
my job to fix it.” 

The other fellows were crowding in. We were ready 
to pull out. 

I pushed Charlie away and said: 

“It looks to me like it’s up to God now. He’s the only 
one that can help us. You might say a prayer.” 

“No.” He had hold of my arm again. “I’ve got a plan. 
You've got to let me square myself.” 

Something in the way he said it made me stop to listen 
to him. I said: ““Make it snappy. We can’t waste any 
time.” 

“I’ve got it all fixed. I’ve been working at it while you 
fellows loaded.” His words came so fast they tumbled 

over each other: | 
.  “T’ve got a charge of dynamite laid under the eyebolts 
-at this end of the bridge. I'll stay on this side—wait till 
you're all safely across—then blow out the bolts clean so 
there isn’t a trace left. You take a hacksaw across and cut 
the cables on the other side. The whole bridge will go 
to the bottom where the brush will hide it. You'll be 
out of sight beyond the next ridge when El Chico gets 
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here. I'll say you've outslicked him—that you broke 
camp while I was in town and got away down the trail 
and out north toward the border. He'll ride after you— © 
waste several days before he finds out he’s been tricked. 
By that time, you'll all be safe on the coast.” 

He stopped, panting for breath. Nobody said anything, 
but I could see the other fellows ane their heads. 
It made sense. 

I asked: “What about you?” 

He grinned and green showed in his eyes. “I don’t 
matter. This wouldn’t have happened if I hadn’t shot 
off my mouth to Lolita. You fellows go on.” 

I said: “Nuts to that. We’ll stick together. Cutting the 
cables on the other side is a good idea. They’ll lose a day 
going back to where they can cross the canyon.” 

Charlie Morton shook his head. “A day won’t help 
much. He'll see the bridge hanging from this side and 
know you’ve gone across the mountains. We’ve got to © 
destroy every sign of the bridge—make him think you’ve 
gone north. I’m staying on this side.” 

He meant it, mister. 

It was one of those times that a man doesn’t forget. 
One of those times that makes you glad you are a man— 
if you know what I mean. | 

What? Sure, we went off and left Charlie there alone 
- to cover us. Didn’t I tell you I gave him his big chance? 
That’s why I’m here today—after fifteen years. 

He wanted to stay. It was his big moment. I would 
have been a heel to ruin it for him. 

_ I shook hands with him and said, ‘“‘Good luck.” 

The other fellows came up and shook hands with him. 
They'd all hated him since he came on the job, but you 
forget about hating a man at a time like that. 

I took the lead mule and started for the cable bridge. 
It was light enough to see a cloud of dust moving along 
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the trail from Querzica. We didn’t have much time to 
get across and out of sight in the mountains. — 

Charlie stayed behind. He’d buckled a six-shooter 
around his waist and there was a grim, hard look on his 
face. 

I looked back when we were strung out on the swaying 
bridge. The cloud of dust was getting closer, and Charlie 
was standing up straight, facing it. 

That’s the man, mister, that'll be coming in here in a 
few minutes. You can hear them yelling .outside, now. 
He must be coming. I'll just have time to finish... . 

I waved to Charlie with a funny warm feeling inside 
of me. 

He waved back to me. Then leaned over and there 
was an ungodly explosion as he blew the bolts loose from 
the rock at his end. 

What? I’m telling it the way it happened, mister. I 
was still twenty feet from the far edge when it happened. 
The others were on the bridge behind me. 

They just sort of dissolved as the bridge went down 
under us. 

_ It was like that. I saw it happen without knowing what 
was happening. Like watching a moving picture and not 
feeling it has any meaning for you. 

Just for a split second while my end hung steady. Like 
a’ kaleidoscope—men and mules whirling. over down- 
ward. | 

Then I went with them. 

I didn’t know anything for hours. I was lodged in a 
thorn bush halfway down the far side of the canyon 
when I blinked my eyes open and saw sunlight. 

. One ankle and three ribs were broken s-ang I picked 
thorns out of myself for a month. , 

I finally got twisted around so I could see down below 

me. It was late afternoon and the red sun was slanting 
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into the bottom of the canyon where the rest of the men 
and mules lay crumpled on the rocks. 

They were all dead—and the mules were stripped 
clean of their packs. : 

Half a mile down the canyon, a pack train was moving 
along the bottom, going out of sight around a bend. 

I didn’t know what had happened. I didn’t find out 
until I got to Querzica three days later. 

Charlie Morton and the gold had vanished by that 
time. 

El-Chico? Well, sir. There wasn’t any El Chico. Hadn't 
been any all the time—except in the stories Charlie 
brought to camp. 

Don’t you get it? 

It wasn’t easy for me to get it at first, either. 

Charlie had planned the whole thing pat from the 
beginning. His yarns about El Chico blocking the way 
north so we’d have to go across the mountains west; get- 
ting the map of the old wagon road; building the cable 
bridge for us to get out on so he could murder us all at 
once. 

Oh, it was pretty neat. 

The cloud of dust we’d seen coming from Querzica 
was Lolita bringing some pack mules to carry off the 
loot. 

Like I said, that’s where Charlie got his start. And it 
was me that let him be heroic and stay behind to blow 
up the bridge under us. 

Yeah, with a start like that it’s no wonder Charlie’s 
worked himself up to be Public Enemy Number One. 

There they come, now. That’s Charlie Morton be- 
tween the two guards. They’re taking him up the ladder 
to the scaffold. 

Do you blame me for being here after waiting fifteen 
years for this? A couple of those hard-rock men lying at 
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the bottom of a canyon in the Sierra Madres were pretty 
good friends of mine. 

They’re putting the knot under his ears, danin his 
black soul. I’m going to wave to him this time, and I 
hope he recognizes me and remembers that morning 
when he waved to me—fifteen years ago. 


GANGSTER’S GIRL 
by Lou Wylie 


SHE LOOKED at the clock again, for the twentieth time in 
half an hour. It was just a plain, tinny clock bought for 
a dollar and a half at the drugstore on the corner, and 
it made a loud, metallic sound when it ticked. Even while 
she watched the clock, waiting for the short hand to 
reach the large eleven on the dial, and the long one to 
point to twelve, she couldn’t help remembering trivial 
things. She remembered when she and Tony bought the 
clock two years ago when they had taken the apartment 
together. That was right after shc lost her job, when she 
had started hanging around the social clubs on Delancey 
Street, waiting for the men to buy her beer and sand- 
wiches. 

She had been afraid of Tony even then, and told her- 
self she would put up with him only a little while. Just 
long enough to get her dresses dry-cleaned, and some 
new stockings, for she knew she could never get a job 
of any sort the way her clothes were looking. But not 
having to worry about the rent, or food, and even hav- 
ing money for new clothes, she had somehow kept put- 
ting off looking for a job, even though she was just as 
much afraid of Tony as when she first started going 
about with him. Even when he was most loving she never 
stopped distrusting him. Sometimes the feeling was out 
pik 216 
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and out fear, and made her have a cold, weak feeling 
at the pit of her stomach even when she was kissing him. 
She had the same feeling toward the other fellows when 
they came to the.apartment. All of them except Mickey. 
Mickey was the thin, sallow-faced Jewish boy. She 
thought maybe she liked him because the others seemed 
to dislike him so. Mickey rarely ever sat in when they 
made their plans. When they were all over at the apart- 
ment and wanted secrecy, they would tell Mickey to take 
her to a picture show. 

He never seemed to mind, though. Just look at them 
for a few minutes like he was sizing them up, then he’d 
stroll away. Tony never liked for her to go out with 
Mickey, although he never said so actually. Several times 
instead of going to the show, they’d gone for a ride in 
Mickey’s swell brown coupe. She felt very smart sitting 
beside him as they rolled along with the traffic. It was 
one of those streamlined cars, and made you feel as if 
you were sitting way low down, almost on the wheels. 

She and Mickey never talked to each other on these 
rides, but when he would reach down to shift gears his 
hand would brush along the side of her leg sometimes, 
and she would laugh. Tony was always very polite to 
Mickey. More so, even than the others, and even after 
he was gone he never spoke badly about him. But he did 
raise the devil with her for the times she had gotten in 
the car with Mickey. The second time she went out with 
Mickey and Tony found out about it, he almost struck 
her he got so mad, and he used to say to her every once 
in a while: 

“The less times you put your backside i in that car, the 
better off for you.’ 

She had wanted to laugh at him and tell him he ‘was 
jealous, but something always kept her from answering 
him back. The old feeling of fear, that let her draw a 
breath of relief only after she heard him snoring beside 
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her, had kept her from trying to telephone Mickey even 
after Tony went to jail. She hadn’t seen any of the gang 
since the trial, and now she didn’t want to see any of 
them. Not even Mickey. She smiled when she remem- 
bered Tony’s only message to her after they locked him 
up, was to watch out for Mickey. Even in jail, knowing 
he was going to get burned, he was jealous of her and 
Mickey. Somehow, it didn’t seem like Tony. Even if she 
had wanted to see him, she was sure that her fear of 
Tony, that persisted even with him in the death house, 
would have prevented it. Funny, it hadn’t even left her 
now, and she knew his life was only a matter of minutes. 
She peered cautiously back of her, toward the door, and 
then laughed. 

Well, he wouldn’t be in the death house much longer. 
They soon would be taking him out, walking him over 
to burn him. She guessed his old mother, back in Italy, 
must be sitting watching a clock, too. ‘Tony had described 
the old woman to her so often she almost knew how she 
looked, with a little black shawl over her head, and her 
lips pulled into a pucker over her toothless gums. It was 
all right for the old woman to grieve for him. She loved 
him, for after all he was her son. He had always talked 
of loving his mother, but even when she was in bed with 
_ him, the girl remembered he had never said it to her. 
But he’d been pretty loyal to her during the trial, she 
couldn’t deny that. If it hadn’t been for him swearing 
they were married, and she thought he had a steady job, 
they might have implicated her. She might even now be 
in jail. But when it was proved she drove the car for 
him, Tony had sworn she thought he was going around 
the corner for cigarettes. Then they'd stuck up the watch- 
man, and killed him. 

Well, in a few more minutes she would be free. She 
would have another chance. She would go out in a little 
while and find herself a room. Just take along a suitcase 
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of clothing, the other stuff could go to the landlord for 
the back rent. What a break for her that very few people 
would be able to identify her. She had made a hit with 
the detectives right from the start. She didn’t look like a 
gun moll, didn’t act like one, or talk like one. They 
believed Tony when he said he was married to her, and 
they believed her the day she couldn’t identify any of 
the gang. 

“I never saw them before. Please take me away, they 
look so horrible,” she had wept, hiding her face against 
the detective’s shoulder. Tony’s buddies had glowered 
back at her, without a trace of recognition, Mickey with 
a big cut over his eye and his thick lips bruised and 
bigger from swelling. One man she had never seen be- 
fore, and another, who had come most often to the house 
with Tony, was so beaten about the face she could hardly 
recognize him. Tony had taken the rap without impli- 
cating any of them. Even so, she never wanted to see any 
of them again. It had been a horrible experience, even 
with the cops so swell to her, and shielding her from 
photographers, so that the pictures which did get into 
the papers didn’t look much like her. Not even the folks 
back home had recognized them. But then they hadn’t 
seen her anyhow, since in 1929, She had come out a lot 
since then. She wasn’t a country girl any more, She 
touched her bobbed hair, done into bunches of tight 
little curls, with a finger with a blood-red nail. Then 
she looked toward the door again. 

She wished she could get rid of this awful feeling of 
being watched. She’d had it from the time she first met 
Tony, and it kept her so nervous she was always jumping 
at the slightest noise. Even a sudden sound from the ra- 
diator. Thinking of it, she wondered how she had lived 
through two years of it. Just for food and shelter, that 
was all, It was strange how much a person would stand 
just to be fed, and kept out of the rain and cold. Women, 
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she guessed, were more that way than men. She should 
have left that night she dreamed he was holding a knife 
to her breast. Or the time she had suddenly entered the 
bath room when he was there. He had sprung at her, 
sunk his fingers in her throat, and then laughed as he 


~~ tossed her aside, because she was so frightened. Well, 


it would soon be over now. In fifteen minutes Tony 
would be dead. There wouldn’t be any more Tony. She 
could go where she wanted to, find a job, go home, and 
never have to worry about his sinister little dark face any 
more. She had gotten used to thinking of him as about 
to die, for they had been pretty sure there would be no 
-appeal when the jury found him guilty. The robbery 
seemed a long time ago. It had been planned in August, 
and she couldn’t see what had slipped up, for they had 
gone about it carefully. The place was a poultry ware- 
house and on Friday nights it was open late, and there 
was much money in the safe over Saturday. One of the 
boys had got a job in the warehouse, while another one 
went about making friends with the night watchman, 
so they would know his habits. Somebody had certainly 
slipped up. Tony had done his part. 

_ When he had asked her to drive the car that night she 
had been astonished, thinking the job was off. But she 
didn’t say anything. For a while they did like they gen- 
erally always did when they went for a ride, driving 
along Coney Island Avenue, and back down Ocean Park- 
way. Then he had said to her, “Over the bridge,” and 
she started to tremble, for she knew what she was in for. 
He had said, “Turn this way,” and, “Go right,” and 
then, when they reached a place where old buildings 
lined the streets, he had told her to pull over to the side 
and wait until he got back. That was all. He had got out 
of the car and gone around the corner, and she had sat 
there ten, maybe fifteen minutes. Then there had been — 
two shots, one right after the other and she had started 
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the engine and opened the door of the car on the side ~ 
nearest the pavement. Then Tony had run around the 
corner, jumped into the car and crouched in the bottom. 
She had been so nervous she could hardly get the door 
shut, but she had gotten around the corner. She remem- 
bered passing some men and then Tony had gotten into 
' the seat and said, “Slow, goddamn, slow!” and when she 
still couldn’t seem to slow down the car, had kicked her .- 
foot off the accelerator. He put his arm across her shoul- 
der then, and one hand over hers on the wheel, and his 
fingers pressed so tightly into her flesh that her hand felt 
numb. 

It was about two o’clock in the morning, and they 
looked like a young couple who were a little drunk and 
looking for a dark spot to do some necking. They were 
still in the warehouse section, and the narrow streets 
were lined by the dark, untenanted buildings. ‘They 
could hear the sirens on police cars off somewhere in the 
distance. They had turned a lot of corners, working their 
way over toward Brooklyn Bridge. They were going 
down another dark, dirty street with gloomy buildings 
crouching on each side of them. The arc lights at the 
corners served to intensify the shadows, and both were 
startled when a policeman stepped out at them. For a 
second she had been afraid Tony was going to shoot the 
cop, but later, during the trial she had learned he threw 
his gun away before coming back to the car. 

They stopped the car and Tony had flashed his white 
teeth at the cop in a boyish smile. The policeman came 
over and peered in the bottom of the car, and asked to 
see her license. Tony got it out of the pocket of the car, 
holding his leg closely against hers and keeping his arm 
about her shoulder, so the cop would understand what 
he was interrupting. The policeman had looked at the 
license, back at them, and handed the paper back with 
an unintelligible growl. 
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“O.K.2” Tony had asked, and grinned, and the cop 
had frowned them on. When she looked back though, 
she had seen the policeman standing under the light, 
making a note and Tony had sworn, because he was tak- 
ing the license down. It made them anxious to get the 
‘car under cover in a hurry, for the car was what Tony 
called “‘a hot one” and she knew he meant it had been 
stolen. If they got picked up for the stolen car and it 
tallied with the description anyone might give who saw 
them get away from the holdup scene they would be out 
of luck sure enough. 

Nobody seemed to have made any plans in case the 
robbery didn’t go through, and anyhow, they would be 
just as safe in their apartment as anywhere else until it 
blew over, for they were in a nice section of Brooklyn, 
near Coney Island. ‘They were headed for home once 
they got over Brooklyn Bridge although they were 
slowed up on Clinton Street by a Department of Sanita- 
tion truck. After they got past him it was “O.K. to speed,” 
Tony said. They left the car in the garage, and it was 
found there a couple of days afterward and identified 
by two men who had seen them driving away after the 
shots were fired. 

There had been a feeling of relief for her when the 
detectives walked into their room that morning and ar- 
rested her and Tony. She was manicuring her nails, and 
they had waited until she dressed. They turned the place 
upside down but there was nothing there, not even a 
pocketknife. She hadn’t thought much of it being in jail, 
but when they let her out and she came back to the apart- 
ment the old fear had returned. She had been wanting 
to leave the apartment ever since, but she didn’t have 
the nerve. Something might happen and let Tony out, 
and she did not know what he would do if he came back 
looking for her and she wasn’t there. It wouldn’t be 
long now, though, until she could be sure about him. 
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She could walk out and get a job and buy her own 
clothes, and not be afraid any more. It would be a swell 
feeling to write back home to the folks, knowing she was 
living right again, the way they would want her to. Not 
that they knew the truth. They thought she was still at 
work. 

“Nellie ain’t lost her job, even if there is a depres- 
sion,’ they would tell the neighbors whenever she 
thought to tuck a five dollar bill in one of her letters 
home. Tony never minded her sending them money. He 
sent money home to Italy, and he even used to remind 
her about it now and then, when she was writing. 

The time must almost be up, she thought, and looked 
at the clock. Hardly ten minutes had passed. She won- 
dered if the time was seeming as long to Tony. She tried 
to imagine how he looked sitting in the death house. 
She had seen it often in the movies for Mickey always 
went to see crook pictures. “Burn him! Burn him alive!” 
he would repeat to himself, and laugh, when the crim- 
inal was being walked to the chair. 

It was funny, but all through the trial Tony hadn’t 
seemed like the person she knew, at all. And now, sitting 
here waiting for him to die she could think of him only 
as she had seen him months before. She remembered 
how he looked as he sat in his shorts and undershirt, the 
black hairs showing on his chest when he stooped over 
to gather up the tabloids where he had thrown them 
after his first glimpse of the headlines. Now she was 
remembering him as he had looked the few times she 
had seen him in Tuxedo. He had been very handsome, 
with his glossy black hair slicked back, the night last 
July when she carried his gun for him. It was the only 
time she had ever carried a gun for him, and it was at a 
dance given by some big politician, in a hall on the East 
Side. She had worn the gun strapped under her left arm 
against the bare flesh, and the chill steel had filled her 
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_ with horror. All that evening she had sat with her velvet 
evening wrap over her shoulders, afraid that if she 
moved some motion of her breast muscles might fire the 


gun. 
_ “Her? She’s got a mad on,” Tony had gaily explained 
to his friends, and pretended to be having a good time 
although she knew that somewhere or other he was ex- 
pecting danger. Nothing had happened though, and she 
was glad they were asked to no more parties. Only three 
more minutes? She got up and walked across the room 
to the table. His picture was there in a leather frame that 
came from the place where they bought the clock. He 
was very vain of his good looks, and Clark Gable had 
been taken from the frame to make room for his own 
face. She reached for the picture and was pleased to see 
that her hand trembled. It seemed like she ought to 
cry, but she couldn’t. The eyes stared back at her from 
the photograph, hard and laughing. She set the picture 
back on the table and turned again to the clock. Why, 
he was dead. He had died while she looked at his pic- 
ture. . 

“Free! I’m free!” she cried aloud. Life seemed sud- 
denly an amazingly simple proposition! To pack a bag 
and walk out of the house. Nobody but herself again. 
Nobody to be afraid of. Nothing to be ashamed of. She 
commenced to weep, and wiped her face with her sleeve. 
The telephone rang. She jumped to her feet and it rang 
again before she made up her mind to answer it. Finally 
she lifted the telephone and said hello. 

“Oh, Mickey,” her voice was immediately soft, and 
smiles crinkled about her mouth corners and her eyes. 
She swayed her thin hips backward and forward slightly 
as she talked. | 

“Yes, I’m blue, terribly blue. I don’t know how I’ve 
stood it all alone. It’s been hell,” her voice trembled 
with mock tragedy, then brightened again as she asked: 
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“You want me to come out? You'll meet me with the 
car in ten minutes? O.K.” 

She rushed to the closet, tossing things right and left. 
A man’s gray overcoat, still smelling of Tony’s cigarette 
smoke. A blue suit with papers in the pocket, and then 
her own favorite dress, a black satin with organdy bows. 
She struggled into it, daubed at her face with powder, 
tipped her finger with mascara to shadow her eyes, and 
dived into her coat, tucking her hair under a soft hat 
as she ran down the hall. 

Mickey was waiting in the foyer of the apartment 
house. He smiled at her, a smile that was as slow and 
languorous as a cat stretching itself in the sun. She 
walked across the craftex flooring as much like a movie 
actress as she could. Her heart was beating rapidly, but 
she must remember to look sorrowful. She reached him, 
put out her hand. 

“Oh, Mickey!” she wailed. 

He did not touch her, but turned toward the door. 
There was a sureness about him, a deliberation she had 
not known. He appeared to be laughing at her, too. She 
almost regretted having made this date with him. 

She felt better when they clambered in the car and 
started through the park. There was a hint of spring in 
the air. The illuminated face of the bank clock showed 
a quarter to twelve. Tony had been dead only fifteen 
minutes and she was out with Mickey. A sense of free- 
dom swept over her. Tonight was hers. Tomorrow she 
would find a job, rush back to the 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
treadmill she had not known since the start of the de- 
pression. She cuddled close to Mickey. He seemed un- 
responsive. She had hoped for a caress, some evidence of 
his sympathy for her, and what he believed she must 
have suffered. There was none. 

He steered the car adroitly through traffic. They shot 
across Manhattan Bridge, the coroneted city blinking its 
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lights at them and below them the surge of muddy wa- 
ter out to sea. She paid no attention to where they were 
going until they had roared through the Holland Tun- 
nel and were cutting their way through streets murky 
with river fog, and the sweat of steel and stone after an 
early spring sun. 

The streets gave way to a spongy road. Gaunt skele- 
tons of automobiles, broken-down trucks, and old pack- 
ing boxes littered the way on each side of them. They 
loomed ominously in the lights of the car. 

_ “Mickey, where are you taking me?” the girl cried, 
and clung to the man as he jammed on the brakes and 
brought the car to a smooth stop. 

“Not so far,” he replied, the smile still playing about 
his lips. “We get out here. O.K.?” and he laid his long, 
stringy hand for a moment on her knee. She smiled up 
at him, reassured, and opened the door. Her high heels 
sank in the spongy ground. She felt the man sliding along 
the seat and out the door behind her. She felt his breath 
on the back of her neck. He was breathing heavily, as 
one in passion. She felt him reaching out for her. His 
hands were on her shoulders, she slowed up in her walk, 
leaned backward toward him. His hands slipped up and 
met about her throat. Suddenly they tightened. He was 
choking her. She clawed and beat at his wrists but her 
long nails broke. He flung her forward and fell with his 
knees in the small of her back. Her face was buried in 
the evil-smelling, soft earth. When she gasped it poured 
into her mouth. There was a great roaring in her ears, 
and she seemed to be falling down, down through a dark 
pit. There was a sudden great crash. A terrible agony 
swept over her from the back of her head to the eyes, 
which suddenly seemed to burst. Then she knew no 
more. 

When her body gave its last convulsive jerk, Mickey 
calmly wiped the butt of the revolver against her skirts 
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as she lay mashed into the soft ground. There was blood 
and some hair on it, where he had been pounding the 
back of her head. He stepped carefully back into the car, 
scraping the mud from his shoes with a long knife that . 
he snapped open, and then wiping them with waste 
taken from the pocket in the side of the car. Then he 
backed out of the swamp with a swish, looking back 
through the window to see if any person might be in his 
path. He returned to New York by way of the ferry. 
Two days later some boys, prowling over the dump, 
found the body. There was a momentary splurge of her 
name in the newspapers under headlines such as “Gang- 
ster’s Wife Taken for Ride,” and “Lips of Gun Moll 
Sealed by Death,” then new matter of new appropria- 
tions for the C.W.A. and the C.C.C. commenced to fill 
the papers and she was forgotten except for the folks” 
back in Ohio, who still wonder why she doesn’t write. 


FRISCO PAYOFF 
by L. G. Blochman 


Tue back of Cruze’s hairy hand smacked Pewee Winters 
across the mouth. 

“You rat!” Cruze roared. “You stinkin’, mangy rat!” 

The diminutive Winters, for all his fighting jaw and 
sharp, aggressive nose, was bowled over by the blow. He 
staggered back under the impact, knocked over a chair, 
crashed against an upright piano.. His elbow banged 
down on the yellowed ivory keys. faa piano uttered a 
tinny, jangling discord. 

“Honest, Cruze,’ Pewee Wirters leaded. “I didn’t 
cross you! You know damned well I wouldn’t dare dou- 
blecross you!” 

The giant Cruze strode over to the piano, slammed 
down the keyboard cover almost on Pewee’s fingers. His 
piglike eyes glowered from under shaggy black brows. 

“All I know,” he bellowed, “is we come here for the 
payoff and what do we get? A cock-and-bull yarn that 
not even Farolo can swallow, and he’s dumb enough to 
believe anything. For the last time, where’d you ditch 


- them bonds?” 


“I didn’t ditch ’em!” Pewee Winters insisted. “I was 
stuck up, I tell you! Somebody cracked me on the knob 
and—’”’ 

“Shut up!” Cruze shouted, purpling with rage. “Every 
228 
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time you open that ugly kisser of yours, more lies spill 
out. Serves me right for lettin’ you in on this job. Serves 
me right for listenin’ to you in the first place! Con man 
from Frisco! You probably never been closer to Frisco 
than Hoboken. And if you think you invented a new 
game called Frisco payoff, you lose.’’ 


Cruze turned his back on Pewee, who was wiping 
blood from his lips with a handkerchief, and demanded: 
“What do you mugs want to do with the rat?” 

The four other men who had gathered in Cruze’s up- 
per West Side penthouse stirred uneasily. They had come 
to the Big Brain’s apartment for the division of spoils of 
a perfectly planned mail robbery. Barely an hour ago 
bonds worth $120,000 had been neatly filched from the 
registered mails, after two months of clever and careful 
preparation in which they had all played a part, and 
this unexpected turn in events left them bewildered. 

' The scheme had been so foolproof. Ben Robbins, the 
sleek, red-haired bank teller, was the tip-off man; it was 
his bank that was sending the bonds by mail. Andrews, 
the gaunt, chinless, grey-haired postal clerk, did the 
actual pilfering. He sneaked the fat registered envelope 
into the lavatory, at the back of the post office, substi- 
tuted a sheaf of folded paper for the bonds, dropped the 
bonds out the window. 

Pewee Winters’ job was to stand in the alley behind 
the post office and pick up the*bonds. Cruze had picked 
him because he was from the Coast, hence unknown to 
the local police, and because he looked enough like a 
gentleman to loiter in an alley without arousing suspi- 
cion. : 

Farolo, the Big Brain’s barrel-chested, blue-jowled 
bodyguard and chauffeur, was waiting in an automobile 
near the entrance to the alley. The sixth link in the chain 
—Jake Strang, the fat, thick-lipped, bucket shop operator 
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who. specialized in hot bonds—was waiting at the Big 
Brain’s penthouse. 

But Pewee Winters had come back with a bruised 
lump on the top of his head—and no bonds. They were 
all staring at him in accusing silence. “Listen, Cruze,” 
Winters said at last. “Be reasonable. If I wasn’t on the 
up-and-up, do you think I’d come back here and face all 
you birds?” 

“Sure you would,” sneered Cruze. “You’re smart 
enough for that. You knew if you didn’t show up here, 
we’d find you and rub you out before you even had time 
to blow your nose. You knew your only chance to get 
away with the doublecross was to bump your head against 
a wall and then try to make us believe you was hi- 
jacked!” 

“But I didn’t have time to ditch the bonds, Cruze—” 

“You had plenty. What time did you drop the stuff 
out the window, Andrews?” 

The pale postal clerk’s Adam’s apple trembled in his 
scrawny throat. “Just before I went off duty,” he said. 
“Five minutes to eight.” 

“And what time did Pewee show up at the car, Fa- 
rolo?”’ 

“Eight sharp,” said the blue-jowled trigger man, grin- 
ning with a mouthful of gold teeth. 

“Five minutes to walk less than a block!” sneered 
Cruze. 

“But I tell you I was out cold,” Pewee Winters pro- 
tested. “‘When I came to, naturally I tried to find the 
hood that slugged me.” 

Ben Robbins, the dapper bank teller, laughed sarcasti- 
cally. Fat and oily Jake Strang, sunk deep in an over- 
stuffed armchair, puffed sullenly on a cigar as his hostile 
gaze bored into Winters. Farolo slipped his big auto- 
matic from his shoulder holster and plunked it down 
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significantly among the whiskey glasses and half-empty 
bottles on the table. 

Pewee Winters appealed to Andrews, who was staring 
disconsolately at a gaudy chromo over the built-in side- 
board. . 

“Can’t you back me up, Andrews?’ he pleaded. 
“Didn’t you look out the window after you dropped the 
bonds?” 

“As a matter of fact, I did,” said Andrews, still looking 
at the chromo. “I couldn’t see Pewee pick up the bonds, 
because he was right under the window. But I—I 
thought I saw someone running down the alley.” | 

Cruze snorted. “So you thought you saw somebody, 
did you?” he declared. “And who the hell did you think 
you saw?” 

Andrews turned. His face was miserable with the hope- 
less expression of a middle-aged man who had aban- ~ 
doned a lifetime of honesty for a chance at quick wealth 
—and saw himself suddenly robbed of his dishonest re- 
ward. 

a | was—it was 5 pretty dark,” he faltered. “I couldn’t 
be sure.’ 

“Who could be running dows the alley but Pewee?” 
growled Jake Strang. “Nobody knew, about the job but 
the men in this room.” 

Cruze stuck out his lower lip. 

“Let him talk, Jake,” he said. ‘““Maybe Andrews seen 
something he ain’t told us yet. The crosser’s right here, 
even if he ain’t Pewee Winters. Who is it, Andrews?” 

The chinless postal clerk looked dismally from Cruze 
to Farolo, then to Robbins and Strang. | 

“I—I’m not accusing anyone,” he faltered. “It was 
pretty dark.” 

Farolo sprang up, grabbed his automatic, poked it 
into his pocket. His gold teeth flashed in a mean grin. 
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“We ain’t gettin’ anywheres, Cruze!” he _ barked. 
“Maybe we better take Pewee fer a little ride up to the 
Bronx—” 

“Nix!” Cruze interrupted. “That don’t get us the hun- 
nered and twenny grand. Tell you what, Pewee. I’ll give 
you a break. I give you two hours to square yourself. You 
scram outa here, and come back in two hours with the 
bonds, or the guy that pinched ’em or—” He paused. 
“You go with him, Farolo. The rest of you clear out, too. 
Be back at midnight. We pay off at twelve sharp—in 
mazuma or in lead.” 

Going down in the elevator with Farolo’s bruising 
grip clamped tight on his arm, Pewee Winters did some 
fast thinking. Externally he was still the scared little 
confidence man from San Francisco, sentenced to death 
for doublecrossing the Big Brain. 

Mentally, however, he was very much Post Office In- 
spector P. W. Winters, crack undercover man whom the 
Department had brought from the West Coast to clear 
up a suspected case of registered mail larceny. He had 
cleared it up, all right—much too well for his own good. 

“Come on,” said Farolo, as the elevator door opened 
at the ground floor. “Where to, smart guy?” 

“The alley behind the post office,” said Winters. 


As they went out a lobby door, Winters casually noted 
a tall, lean man slouched against a light standard near 
the taxi stand across the street, a fuzzy dark-green fedora 
pulled low over his eyes, a cigarette drooping from his 
lips. The man straightened up when Winters and Farolo 
got into the shiny black sedan at the curb. Winters 
looked back while Farolo was starting the motor. The 
man in the green fedora was sauntering towand the taxi 
line— : 

A thorough-going crook, that Cruze, Winters mused. 
Took no chances. Had his lookouts planted everywhere. | 
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Even checked on Farolo. Well, that made the spot 
tougher to get out of, but Winters would do it— 

“Keep your mits where I can see ’em!” Farolo com- 
manded. 

Pewee Winters obeyed. Farolo had removed his auto- 
matic from his pocket, hooked it in a wire loop just be- 
low the steering wheel, where it was instantly available. 
He swung the car around, headed downtown. 


Winters smiled bitterly at the irony of his plight. Here 
he was, bound for his own headquarters, yet he couldn’t 
even call for help. This afternoon he could have; now 
it was too late. He was in a spot with the Department, as 
well as with Cruze. For more than two months Winters — 
had not been near the post office, hadn’t even commu- 
nicated with the chief inspector’s office, in order not to 
jeopardize his chances of worming hmself into the con- 
fidence of Cruze and his gang. 

What he should have done was to have given the sig: 
nal for the arrest of the whole gang at eight o’clock, just 
as the theft was being pulled. But he was too smart. He 
wanted Andrews to drop the bonds out the window so 
that he could have the postal clerk’s fingerprints on 
them. He wanted the gang to assemble at Cruze’s pent- 
house for the payoff, so that he could have the credit and 
pleasure of making the pinch singlehanded. 

Pewee Winters, the runt inspector, was alone against 
five mail crooks. Well, the runt inspector had flopped. 
He had lost $120,000 worth of bonds, and he could 
neither make the pinch nor appeal to his office until he 
had recovered those bonds. 

“Eyes in the boat, runt!” barked Farolo. | 

Winters had looked back to see if the man in the green 
fedora was following. He had an idea which would prob- 
ably work if he had to deal with Farolo alone. The car 
was bowling down Eighth Avenue, and Winters was 
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_on the lookout for the green-and-white sign of an Inde- 
pendent subway station. There was one, just ahead— 

“Turn right, Farolo,” he said. 

“What’s the idear?” Farolo demanded. 

“Turn herel!’’ Winters repeated, feigning alarm. 
“Quick!” 

Farolo turned—his head. Instantly Winters grabbed 
the wheel, gave a ferocious yank. The car lurched to the 
right, careened around the corner, tires shrieking. 

Farolo reached for his gun, but Winters’ torso was in 
the way. Winters clung to the spokes. The car failed to 
straighten out, leaped the curb, crashed into a fire hy- 
drant. 

There was a metallic scream of ripped fenders, a clang- 

ing of broken bumper parts, a crunch of the radiator 
into the iron plug. 
_ The impact threw Farolo forward. His head cracked 
the windshield. Winters pounced on him and, before 
he could recover his balance, jerked his shoulders back, 
jammed them down. He threw all his weight into a final 
thrust that wedged Farolo’s body, bent double, between 
the wheel and the seat. Farolo struggled, grunted, and 
gurgled dire, profane threats. Winters quickly opened 
the car door, jumped out, and ran down the subway 
stairs. 

A train was roaring into the station as Winters pushed 
past the turnstiles, so that the spectacle of a man running 
along the platform occasioned no surprise. 

Winters rode one station, then got off. The cheap 
hotel where he had been living during the past two 
months was only half a block away. Farolo knew the ho- 
tel. All of Cruze’s gang knew he lived there; he had 
made a point of concealing nothing from them. 

Yet Winters had to chance going there for two reasons: 
he wanted the gun he had in a suitcase to replace the 
.45 automatic that Cruze lifted from him when he came 
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back without the bonds; and he needed a thick manila 
envelope stuffed with handsome but worthless facsimiles 
of Government bonds which he had hidden under his 
mattress. He turned into the hotel entrance—and col- 
lided with a dapper young man who stepped out sud- 
denly from behind a potted bay tree. 

The man poked something hard and round against 
the pit of Pewee Winters’ stomach. Winters didn’t have 
to look down to know what it was. He looked up—into 
the smart-aleck face of Robbins, the slim, red-haired bank 
teller. 

“Where ya rushin’ to, Dwarf?” cracked Robbins. 

“To the circus,” Winters cracked back. “I yak got a job 
as understudy to the Singer Midgets.” 

“Where’s Farolo?”’ Robbins poked the niet of steel 
a little harder against Winters’ midriff. Winters looked 
down. He noted that the red-head’s gun was a .45 navy- 
type revolver. 

“Why, Farolo’s waiting in his car around the corner,” 
said Winters. 

“Why ain’t he with you?” 

“Why, we saw a guy that looked like a Federal dick 
pounding the pavement on this block,” said Winters, 
thinking fast. “And we figured it would be saabenn to split, 
while I sneaked upstairs.’ 

“What's upstairs?” Robbins persisted, his eyes narrow- 
ing. 

“I got a line on a bird who might be the mug that 
conked me tonight—the bird in the room next to mine. 
I thought I’d better have a look. Say, why don’t you come 
with me—just in case he turns out to be a P. O. inspec- 
tor? I’d sort of like to have company if I win a trip to 
Atlanta.” 

Robbins continued to stare narrowly at Winters. Then 
_ he put up his gun. 

“I’m stayin’ in the lobby,” he said after a pause, “right 
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by the elevator. And I’m tippin’ you it won’t be healthy 
to try the fire-escape. Jake Strang’s got that covered.” 

“Okay, palsy-walsy,” said Winters, glad to feel the pres- 
sure lifted from his midriff. He strode into the dingy 
lobby, took his key, and went up in the elevator. 

As he got off at his floor, he heard a telephone ringing 
far down the dimly lighted corridor. It was his own room 
phone, he realized, when he stuck his key into the door. 
It stopped ringing before he could get in to answer it. 
He lifted the receiver anyway. 

“Someone call me?’’ he asked the operator. 

“A gentleman,” said the operator. ‘He called a couple 
of times before, but he wouldn’t leave any name. Said 
he’d call back.” 

Winters hung up. He rummaged in his suitcase and 
got his reserve gun out of his laundry bag. It was a stub- 
nose .32 automatic. He slipped it under the front of his 
belt, inside his trousers, where the grip would be hid- 
den by his vest. He put an extra clip of shells in his 
coat pocket. Then he got a manila envelope from under 
the mattress. He was just putting it into his pocket when 
the phone rang again. He answered. 

“Hello. Pewee Winters?” It was a man’s voice, taut 
- with apprehension, shrill with excitement. 

“Who’s this?” Winters demanded. 

“This is Andrews,” said the voice. “Pewee, I got to see 
you. Are you alone?” 

“Yeah, I’m alone.” 

“Then I'll come right up. I—” 

“Hold on. Wait a minute. I’m alone, but Robbins is 
in the lobby. What’s up, Andrews? Where are you?” 

“I’m in a phone booth,” came the postal clerk’s pan- 
icky voice, “in a cigar store, right around the corner from 
your hotel. I got to see you, Pewee. I got to talk to you, 


before we meet at Cruze’s again. Listen, Pewee, I— 
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There was a split-second of silence, then a gaiineniss 
“Oh, my God!” 

“Hello, Andrews. Hello—helio—t” 

The telephone receiver roared in Winters’ ear—three 
detonations in quick succession, then two more. There 
was no mistaking the thunder of gunfire! ; 

Winters went cold all over. His hand trembled a little 
as he hung up. No good talking into the phone any more. 
At the other end of the wire, Andrews was done for! 

Winters clamped on his hat, slammed the door behind 
him, dashed down the corridor. He pushed the elevator 
button. He waited ages for the elevator to come up. It 
took ages to go down. He had never ridden in such a 
slow elevator. It stopped at the second floor to take on a 
woman and a dog. At the ground floor he brushed past 
the woman, hurried across the lobby. 

His hasty glance swept the row of leather chairs be- 
yond the desk, seeking Ben Robbins. Should he tell Rob- 
bins about Andrews? No need of that. The red-headed 
tip-off man wasn’t in any of the chairs. He wasn’t in the 
lobby. He wasn’t— 

Winters’ heart skipped a beat. Standing at the maga- 
zine counter was the tall, lean man with the dark-green 
fedora. He had his back to Winters. The operative quick- 
ened his stride. He had to pass near the magazine 
counter to get out. The man with the green hat didn’t 
turn as Winters passed. He didn’t have to. There was a 
mirror behind the counter. Winters saw the man’s eyes 
in the mirror, watching from under the low-slanted 
brim of the fedora. He pushed through the swinging 
glass doors, started down the street with rapid steps. 


It wasn’t hard to find the cigar store where Andrews 
had been phoning. People were running down the side- 
walk toward Ninth Avenue. A crowd of morbidly curious 
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was already swarming about the shop on the corner. 
‘Two green police cars were drawn up at the curb under 
the El] structure. An ambulance bell clanged in the dis- 
tance. 

Winters elbowed his way through the crowd. He could 
see Andrews lying on the floor in a sticky puddle of his 
own blood, his feet still inside the phone booth. One of 
the postal clerk’s dead hands was raised in a futile ges- 
ture of defense. Part of his face was blown away. One 
slug had ripped open his throat, two more had torn into 
his chest. 

An efficient, workmanlike job of murder, Winters 
mused. He felt an instant of pity for Andrews. The postal 
clerk had always been a little pathetic, always bothered 
by his conscience. Winters thought he knew what An- 
drews had been so anxious to tell him. 

“It was three guys with a machine-gun,” somebody in 
the crowd was saying. “They got away in a car.” 

“Naw, dere was on’y one guy but he had two gats,” 
someone else corrected. “I seen him come out an’ run 
up de El. stairs. There was a dame with him. She had a 
pun, tO0s7.! 5 

Winters listened to the conflicting stories. He also lis- 
tened to the badly scared cigar clerk telling a cop that it 
had all happened so quickly that he wasn’t sure just ex- 
actly what had happened. Then another cop started 
pushing the crowd out of the shop entrance. 

“G’wan. Back up, you. Clear out.” 

Winters retreated with the rest. As he backed away, 
he saw a small brass cylinder on the floor, almost under- 
foot. At a risk of getting his hand trampled, he stooped, 
picked up the shiny metal object. It was an empty .45 
cartridge. Winters’ eyes widened slightly as he noticed a 
characteristic bright mark on the edge of the rim. He 
dropped the shell into his tea turned, broke eieouigh 
the crowd. 
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His step was brisker, surer, as he crossed the street. He 
' had just had a flash of insight that told him exactly 
what to do next. He entered a drug store, walked back 
to the phone booths, dropped his nickel and dialed 
PEnnsylvania 6-7700. 

“Chief inspector, please,’ he said when the operator 
answered. ‘‘Hello. Who’s this?P—Winters speaking. Yeah. 
Listen. Registered article No. 60691 was stolen from the 
mails last night by a postal clerk named D. L. Andrews— 
Right! No, because Andrews just got bumped off. 

“Yeah, deader’n hell—yeah. Four other mugs— Sure, 
I know where they are! No, I haven’t made any arrests 
yet, but the case is just getting ripe. I’m about ready to > 
crack it wide open. Listen, Chief, I—” 

Winters paused. He had been increasingly aware of a 
shadow outside the glass panels of the phone-booth door. 
He looked up. Farolo was standing there, looking 
through the glass. His upper lip was curled back from 
his gleaming gold teeth, and his hands were thrust into 
his coat pockets. 

“Listen, darling—’’ Winters was talking into the 
phone again. He didn’t know how much of his conver- 
sation Farolo had overheard, but if there was still a 
chance of preserving his false identity, he’d better try. 
“I’m not sure I'll be able to keep that date tonight, dar- 
ling. Something important’s come up. Crazy? Sure, I’m 
crazy—about you, honey. But business is business.,”’ 

Farolo kicked open the folding door of the phone 
booth. | 

“Well, good-by, darling,” Winters continued into the 
phone. “I'll be seein’ you.” 

He hung up. Farolo glowered at him, his dark jaws 
set in grim silence. 

“Hello, Farolo,” said Winters. “I just been handing 
the girl-friend a line.” 

Still Fangio said nothing. He kept his hands in his 
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pockets. The right corner of his coat was extended 
a little. 

Winters reached out, grabbed the stiffened corner, 
squeezed until he could feel the automatic barrel 
through the coat fabric. 

Farolo kicked him volently in the shins. 

Winters let go, winced, then grinned. He made no 
effort to fight back. This wasn’t the time. The feel of the 
gun barrel through Farolo’s pocket had told him what 
he wanted to know. 

“You wasn’t gettin’ away with nothin’,’ 
growled at last. | 

Winters held his breath. “What d’ya mean, Farolo?” 

“I guess you thought you ditched me back there on 
Eight’ Avenoo,” Farolo sneered. 

- Winters breathed again. Apparently Farolo hadn’t 
overheard much of his phone conversation. Or had he? 
Farolo’s apelike face had only one expression. 

- “T wasn’t trying to shake you, Farolo,” Winters said. 
“I saw a cop tailing us in a cab, and I was just trying to 
save us both some grief.” 

“Ain’t you got grief enough, wit’out bustin’ up the 
Big Brain’s gas buggy?” growled Farolo. 

“Hell, what’s that?” demanded Winters, blithely. ‘ 
got the bonds back.” 

Farolo regarded him stupidly for a moment. Then 
he motioned with his head. “Come on,” he ordered, 


Farolo 


They hailed a taxi and started for the upper West 
Side. Theaters were just letting out, and the taxi was 
caught in the jammed traffic of the Fifties. It took nearly 
three-quarters of an hour to get to Cruze’s ‘apartment 
building. 

Cruze, Strang, and Ben Robbins were waiting in the 
penthouse when Farolo walked in with Winters. 
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“Pewee says he’s got the bonds,” Farolo announced, 
as he locked the door behind them. 

Winters’ keen glance darted from one face to another, | 
watching the effect of this announcement on the three 
men waiting there. Jake Strang snatched his cigar from 
between his thick lips, sat up eagerly on the edge of his 
overstuffed armchair. Ben Robbins got off the piano 
stool and walked over to stand in front of the French 
windows leading to the terrace. 

Cruze deliberately poured himself a drink of whiskey, 
tossed it off, wiped his mouth with the back of his hairy 
hand, then ambled over to sit on the piano stool Rob- 
bins had just vacated. | 

“Yeah?” said Cruze at last. “Where are they?” 

“Right here.” Winters tapped his breast pocket. 

“Let’s see.”” Cruze extended his huge hand. His piglike 
eyes glittered strangely as Winters gave him the fat en- 
velope full of worthless paper. 

Cruze slipped one finger under the flap, started to rip 
open the envelope. Winters felt his heart rise in his 
throat. He took a step backward toward the door, 
hooked his thumbs in his lower vest pockets so that his 
fingers spread downward over the concealed butt of the 
gun stuck in his belt. 

Then Cruze changed his mind. He spun the envelope, 
unopened, across the room. It plopped down on the 
table. Jake Strang jumped up, reached for it. 

“Leave it, Jake!” barked Cruze. “There’s somethin’ 
we got to settle first. Pewee, Robbins says somebody 
rubbed out Andrews tonight.” 

“You don’t tell me!” said Pewee Winters. “And what 
does that mean?” 

“It means we all get four sand extra for our share,” 
said Jake Strang, eyeing the envelope on the table. 

“Can that, Jake. It means we gotta find out who did 
it.” 
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“T’ll tell you who did it,” said Winters quietly.. 

“Pewee did it!” snapped Farolo. “I seen him comin’ 
outa the joint where Andrews got bumped.” 

“Yeah? And why?” 

“Because he’s a dick!” Farolo was leaning against the 
- wall with his hands in his coat pockets. 

“Who's a dick?” Cruze’s shaggy brows bristled menac- 
ingly. 

“Pewee Winters is a dick,” snarled Farolo. ‘“He’s a 
P. O. heel. I heard him phonin’ his chief he was goin’ 
to make a pinch tonight.” 


An ugly grin split Cruze’s face. He said not a word. 
Without getting off the piano stool, he spun half around, 
nodded to Farolo. 

Winters saw the movement. His fingers closed on the 
butt of his .32, whipped it from under his belt. 

Farolo fired through his pocket. Plaster sprayed from 
the wall where Winters’ head had been—but Winters 
wasn’t there. Dodging, ducking, leaping like an adagio 
dancer, Pewee Winters was a bewildering target. And he 
could shoot on the run. Three times, in the split-seconds 
between jumps, Winters’ .32 spewed flame and lead. 

Farolo was still leaning against the wall, but he wasn’t 
shooting any more. His knees buckled. His gold teeth 
set in a grimace as he tried to brace himself, but his 
shoulders slipped down, inch by inch. 

Roaring profanity, Cruze hurled the piano stool across 
the room. The edge of the seat caught Winters in the 
small of the back, knocked him flat. 

As he sprawled on his face, gasping for breath, Win- 
ters saw. his .32 sliding across the floor, a few feet ahead 
of him. He got to one knee, dove for the gun. 

At the same moment he saw Ben Robbins’ revolver 
swinging up in front of him, With strange, unreal clarity 
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he saw the sights rise into line, saw the red-head squint- 
ing along the barrel. 

Suddenly a shower of glass crashed from the French 
windows behind Robbins. The red-head spun like a 
top, flung out his arm, staggered crazily. 

The broken French windows burst open. A man 
leaped in from the terrace—a tall, lean man with a dark 
_ green hat pulled low over his eyes. A wisp of vapor curled 
from the muzzle of an automatic in his hand. 

Then Winters felt a great, numbing shock in his left 
hip. He sprang up, whirled, fired twice at the pudgy 
figure of Jake Strang crouched behind an overturned 
table. He pressed the trigger a third time. An empty 
click. 

Cruze was blazing away with a .45 automatic at the 
man with the green hat. 

Winters limped, zigzagging, across the room. He darted 
behind the piano, shoved a fresh clip into his gun. Three 
more detonations pounded his ear drums. He raised 
his head cautiously above the top of the piano. 

Through a haze of smoke he saw Jake Strang strug- 
gling to extricate himself from a tangle of blue velvet 
drapes which had fallen on him. He saw blood streaming 
down the face of the man in the green hat, who was aim- 
ing an automatic with unsteady, crimson fingers. He saw 
Cruze, kneeling in front of the piano, calmly reloading. 

Winters fired once. Jake Strang dropped his gun, 
grabbed his right wrist with his left hand, howled like 
a dog. 

Then Winters gave a tremendous heave, pushed the 
piano over on top of Cruze. 

The piano wires gave off one brief, muted twang. 

Cruze bellowed profanity, wriggled to free himself. 

Winters crawled along the back of the upset piano, 
clubbed Cruze into silence with the barrel of his gun. 
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When the giant stopped struggling, the runt inspector 
looked up. The man in the green hat had collected all 
the guns from the limp and groaning crooks, and was 
seated at the telephone, dialing a number. 

“Who the hell are you?” demanded Winters. 

The man’s bloody fingers flashed a post office inspec: 

tor’s badge. 
- “Blaine, from Washington,” he said. ““The chief's had 
me tailing you for the last three days. He was afraid, with 
that little-:man complex o’ yours, you were getting your- 
self in a spot, trying to play a lone hand. And when you 
didn’t communicate with the office— Hello, gimme the 
chief inspector.” 

Blaine spoke into the phone, ordering the wrecking 
crew and an ambulance. Then he and Winters dragged 
the wounded crooks into a corner where one gun could 
cover them. Farolo was badly hurt. 

_ “What the hell happened?” Blaine asked at last. 

“J made one bad slip-up,” Winters admitted. “I had it 
all fixed to substitute phony bonds for the real ones, 
then make the pinch when I got the gang together for 
the payoff. I went wrong when Cruze decided to double- 
cross his pals and grab all the loot himself. He waylaid 
me in the alley, conked me, took the bonds, and then 
let the boys think it was my fault. Andrews, the postal 
clerk, must have seen Cruze in the alley, but he was too 
scared of Cruze to squeal. He tried to get me alone and 
tell me about it, but Cruze got him first—plugged him 
in that phone booth on Ninth Avenue and got away up 
the Elevated stairs.” 

“How d’you know it was Cruze?” Blaine interrupted. 

“Look,” said Winters. He reached in his pocket, held 
out the empty .45 cartridge he had picked up in the cigar 
store. “See the mark of the extractor on the rim? That 
means, of course, that Andrews was killed by an auto- 
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matic. Now look at the artillery you just collected from 
this gang. 

. “There’s three .45s among ’em, but Robbins’ gun was 
a revolver—so that’s out. The two .45 automatics be- 
longed to Farolo and Cruze, and I know Farolo didn’t 
kill Andrews because I felt the barrel of his gun right 
after the shooting—and it was cold as ice. Then the way 
Cruze acted when I brought in the phony bonds a little 
while ago told me I was right.” | 

“Where the hell are those bonds, by the way?” Blaine 
asked. 

“Right here,” Winters replied. He limped to the over- 
turned piano, pulled off the lid, reached down behind 
the sounding board. He dragged out a sheaf of folded 
papers, richly engraved in brown and orange. 


“How’d you figure it?” Blaine wanted to know. 

“Ever notice the short, tinny sound a piano makes 
when you lay a piece of paper against the wires?” Win- 
_ ters countered. “I noticed that on this piano early to- 
night, but like a boob, I didn’t tumble to what it meant 
—until I heard the same sound when I tipped the piano 
over on Cruze just now. I tell you, Blaine—” 

_ Winters had to start all over again at this point, be- 
cause four New York cops, three post office inspectors, 
and the Chief had just walked in. 


INVITED WITNESS 
by George Harmon Coxe 


“SPEAK your piece, Charlie, and quit stallin’.” Jack Wolfe 
leaned back in his chair and rolled a cigarette. 

“TI know what you want. I read that Sob Sister story 

in The Record. I’m a killer, eh? And you're being big- 

hearted—gonna give me a chance to tell my side of the 
story maybe.” 

_ Wolfe stuck the finished cigarette in one corner of his 

mouth, lighted it, and turned to face me. 

For a moment or so I studied that thin, gray-eyed face 
with its pointed chin and almost lipless mouth. Then I 
could feel the flush that swept over my face. I dropped 
my eyes and picked at the brim of my dark hat. 

I wasn’t prepared for a direct attack. I had hoped to 
get around to the subject in a more diplomatic manner. 
Now he had me where I couldn’t sidestep—not and get 
_ away with it. 

“Something like that,” I mumbled. “This Varelli was 
a family man and—” 

“Yeah. He was. Had a wife and two kids. He drove a 
Packard and they were starving. All they got was a 
monthly beating. And Varelli had only killed two men. 
The last one was a bank messenger—was shot four times. 
Four times, Charlie, and the kid never had a gun. Think 
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it over. I suppose it would have been better if I'd let~ 
Varelli make it three. But then I wouldn’t be here to 
give you your story, would I, Charlie?” 

Wolfe's voice was bantering but there was no smile on 
his face. 

I didn’t answer right away, couldn’t think of anything 
to say. Jack Wolfe was Special Investigator for the Dis- 
trict Attorney and he had the reputation of getting things 
done. He had all kinds of authority to back him up. He 
was practically independent as an operative, responsible 
only to the D. A. Yet he could call on the police if he 
needed help. 

This Varelli had been a rat, a murderer—anyone could 
tell you that. And Wolfe had done a good job in knock- 
ing him off. But he had, nevertheless, the unsavory rep- 
utation of a killer. Most people left the “e” off his name 
—labeled him The Wolf, and public pres ns was 
against him. 

And when this dame down at The Record had run 
wild on the Varelli story, the chief sent me down to see 
what I could get from Wolfe for The Courier. I looked 
up at him again. The half-smoked cigarette drooped 
from his mouth and there was a mocking twinkle in his 
eyes. 

“Well,” he grunted. “What about it?” 

“Don't get me wrong,” I replied. “I’m not saying you 
shouldn’t ‘ve plugged Varelli. All I know is that you’re 
quicker’n hell on the draw. The witnesses who saw it 
said you both yanked out your guns at the same time, 
but that you fired an instant before he did.” 

Wolfe laughed. “I’m quick on the draw—but we both 
drew at the same time. Then I can’t be so quick, eh?” 

“‘Well—” I stammered. “I don’t know, I wasn’t there. 
That’s what I heard.” 

Wolfe sat upright with a jerky movement, tossed the 
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cigarette away and pulled his coat sleeve up. Rolling up 
his shirt sleeve above the elbow, he showed me his arm. 
A yellowish scar showed on one side of the muscle, a 
larger scar on the other side. . 

“There’s one,” he snapped. “I got another one in my 
side. I didn’t get ‘em in Europe either. I got ’em right 
here in Boston. And I got both of ’em because I drew 
first—and didn’t shoot.” 

- He rolled down his sleeve. “Quick on the draw! ‘That’s 
.a lot of bunk. It’s got nothin’ to do with it. There’s plenty 
of guys in the grave that drew first.” 

“Well, then,” I pressed, ‘‘what’s the answer?” 

“The answer’s a state of mind.” He waited a moment 
_ for his words to sink in. “When you go after a man you’ve 
got to know whether he’s gonna shoot or not. And if he 
is going to shoot, you’ve got to be first—if you want to 
live. 

“I’ve seen a cop with his gun drawn stop a guy who 
still had his rod in his pocket. Yet the cop was the one 
that got plugged. Why? Because he didn’t think the other 
guy would shoot—while the guy himself knew he would. 
“After this second nick I got, I made up my mind I 
wanted to live a while. Understand, I don’t draw unless 
I have to. But when I draw on a killer now, I figure on 
shootin’. 

“This Varelli thug is an 1 example. He was a killer. I 
knew it, everybody knew it. I went in after him. Neither 
of us had a gun in our hand. When he went for his, I 
knew he meant business.” : 

Wolfe pulled out | the makings and started another 
cigarette. | 

“Doesn’t make a very good story, does it, Charlie?” 

“Well—” I hedged. “I guess it does, but I never 
thought of it that way before.” | 

“Then let it lay. I'll give you a ring in a couple days 
— if I’m lucky. If you want, I’H let you see for yourself.” 
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Wolfe kept his word and three days later I got the call. 
It was in the evening and I was down at his office about 
nine o’clock. 

He was sitting indolently in his chair, one of his half- 
consumed, smoke-stained cigarettes in the corner of his 
mouth. It was a funny habit, that rolling his own. It 
must’ve been a hangover from his army days. I never saw 
him smoke anything else. 

I waited for him to speak. I didn’t know just what he 
was going to do or what he had in mind. He’d said he 
was going to let me see for myself. And without knowing 
how or why, there was a definite tingle to my skin and 
the palms of my hands were damp. 

“All set, Charlie?” he said, finally. 

“Sure. What're we gonna do?” — 

“We're goin’ after Shulz.” 

I whistled and made no attempt to disguise my feel- 
ings. Shulz was the one they had been looking for on the 
baby killings. The fellow had a record a mile long but 
with surprisingly few convictions. He’d been up for mur- 
der twice and both times he had beaten the rap. And 
two weeks ago, in gunning out a rival, he had killed a 
little girl and crippled a boy. 

I hadn’t said anything to the chief about Wolfe’s offer, 
but now I thought I'd better phone in. To tell the truth, 
I wasn’t so sure I was coming back. 

“Is it all right to call in and tell °em what I’m on?” J 
asked. “I'd like to have ’em get all the stuff out of the files 
and the morgue, so they’ll be ready for it. Will it break 
by eleven?” 

Wolfe looked at me with that poker face of oF and his 
lips barely moved as he spoke. 

“It'll break by eleven.-But I don’t think you ‘d better 
call in. You may change your mind about it before you 
get through. And—we might not be successful.” 

I knew what he meant by that last, so I sat back and 
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watched him open the drawer of his desk and take out a 
long-barreled, light automatic. I was plenty surprised 
and I guess I showed it when I spoke. 

“You're not going after Shulz with that, are you? Looks 
like a .22.” 

“It is.’ Wolfe fondled the gun, slipped out the clip. 
“And this isn’t always what I use, Charlie.” 

He put the clip back in the .22, pulled back the slide 
to throw a bullet in the chamber, and laid it on the desk. 
Then taking a larger gun—a revolver—from the drawer, 
he inspected this also. 

“This is the old stand-by. A .38 special. But sometimes 
I have use for the .22. It all depends on the job and what 
I’ve got to do.” 

He slipped this in his shoulder holster and picked up 
the .22 again. 

“It’s a funny thing, Charlie. They’ve got me down for 
a killer. A hardboiled murderer. Well, I’ve been on this 
job five years and I’ve killed just three men in that time 
—including Varelli. Not so many, is it, when you think 

of what I’ve been up against.” 
“But,” I sputtered. “It seems like—” 

“Nope.” Wolfe interrupted and forestalled the thought 
I was about to express. “I’ve shot plenty, Charlie. That’s 
what you're thinking of. I’ve shot plenty—-wounded ’em 
enough so we could take ’em. But that doesn’t make such 
a good story, does it?” 

I kept still and he continued. ““That’s what the .22 is 
for. With the .38 I can generally put a quick shot in a 
three-inch circle at ordinary range. With the .22 I can 
make that a one-inch circle. It’s almost as good as a rifle, 
Charlie. And sometimes it comes in handy.” 

Wolfe stood up and slipped the .22 in his coat pocket. 
“I guess we're set. And just remember, this is no picnic. 
You know Shulz’s reputation. If he should get me, it 
might be sort of tough on you. I'll try to take care of 
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you, but it’s not too late to back out and I wouldn’t 
blame you if you did.” 
I looked at the sharp-featured face, sized up the slim, 
wiry build. There was competence in every line of him. 
“It’s O.K. with me,” I said. 


We left the taxi at Columbus Avenue. “How do you 
know you'll find him?” I asked. 

“T’'ll find him. That’s what stoolies are for. He won't 
be in when we get there but we'll stick around till he 
comes. 

“The house is almost down to the next block. I'll go | 
down alone. You watch me. See where I go. Then follow 
me in about five minutes. I’ll wait down in the hall for 
you.” 

Five minutes later I followed Wolfe down the depress- 
ing canyon of three and four storied, dirty brick apart- 
ment houses. There was a sordid atmosphere of decay 
about the neighborhood that quickened my footsteps. 
I was glad when I reached the house into which Wolfe 
had turned. 

The door was unlocked and Wolfe was waiting ‘nei 

I followed him up two flights of narrow, dimly lighted 
stairs and down a corridor to an entrance on the left. He 
tried the knob, then fished out a ring of keys. An instant 
later he pushed open the door and stepped inside. I fol- 
lowed and stood out of the way until he had closed the 
door again. 

The place seemed pitch black. And as I waited there 
in the darkness for him to speak, I was conscious that I 
was holding my breath, that the blood was thumping at 
my eardrums. It seemed as though we stood there for 
five minutes before he said: 

“Just stand there a minute.” 

He snapped on a flashlight. A handkerchief was over . 
the lens and the diffused light which came from the bulb 
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cast an eerie glow over the room. I could see that it was 
garishly furnished, could make out a davenport, a table, 
some chairs. 

Then the light went out. I could hear Wolfe fumbling 
with something in the room, heard him grunt. 

“It won't be long now,” he said. “I guess the best place 
for you to stand is right in that doorway. If things 
don’t work out, you can beat it back there to the kitchen. 
Now we'd better keep still.” 

' He snapped on the light again until I took up my 
station in the hall doorway, then he switched it off again. 
But I wanted to ask one more question and I did. 

“How come you're after this guy alone? You know he’s 
goin’ to be here. Why not let the cops in on it?” 

“Yeah. That’s just it. If they knew about it, there’d 
be fifty cops around this place. They'd be so thick Shulz 
couldn’t miss. This way is safer. Now shut up.” 

I don’t know how much later it was, probably not more 
than ten minutes, when I heard the footsteps in the out- 
side corridor. And if I was nervous before, I was tensed 
all over now. Maybe I was scared; I know I wasn’t happy 
about it. I wished then that I’d found out if there was a 
back door. 

Then a key clicked in the lock and I tried to put my 
thoughts together. Would Wolfe shoot Shulz down in 
the doorway? Would he give him a chance? 

I watched the door swing slowly open. A narrow strip 
of yellow from the lighted hall crept across the floor, 
picked out the pattern in the rug, played tricks with the 
table and chair in its path. I glanced quickly toward the 
wall opposite the door to see if Wolfe could be seen. 1 
couldn’t pick him out. 

Then I watched the tall, thick-set figure, sihimededs in 
the doorway; saw him step into the room and raise one 
_ hand along the wall. 
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A switch clicked. Nothing happened. I stiffened as the 

fellow by the door spat out a curse. That was what Wolfe 
had been fumbling with. He had unscrewed the light 
bulbs. 
_ Then a conical beam of light dict out from a point 
directly opposite the door. Wolfe’s flashlight. I couldn’t 
see what was behind it. I shrank back in my doorway 
and looked at Shulz. 

For a second or two he stood there as though trans- 
fixed. His fleshy, heavily jowled face looked ghastly white 
in the artificial light. His eyes seemed to recede under 
the puffy lids and a tongue licked out to wet his lips. 

“Stick ’em up, Shulz!’’ Wolfe barked the command. 
Then it happened. 

This was what I had come to see and here it was, My 
eyes were glued on that puffy face of Shulz. I saw it com- 
ing, that thing Wolfe had spoken about, that action of 
the brain that meant death. 

His hand darted inside his coat and I knew what to 
expect when the gun came out. I wanted to yell at Wolfe, 
wanted him to shoot while he had time. 

Shulz’s automatic whipped into view and the instant 
it was free of his clothing a streak of flame stabbed the 
darkness and a roar shattered the quiet of the room. 

The time between the first shot and the second couldn’t 
have been more than a watch tick. But it was long enough 
for a weakness of fear to sweep over me with the realiza- 
tion that Wolfe must have been hit. But the conical sweep 
of the flashlight still held steady. 

Then the second shot roared and by that time I 
couldn’t have run if I’d wanted to. Then two jets of flame 
shot out from a spot about four feet from the flashlight. 
Two sharp, distinct cracks sounded, like a person slap- 
ping a mosquito on his hand. | 

Shulz’s face twitched. His mouth dropped open and 
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the automatic slid from a hand that showed red on the 
back. One knee sagged and he braced himself on the 
other leg to keep from falling. 

Wolfe, the .22 in his right fist, stepped into the flash- 
light’s rays, reached up and turned one of the light 
bulbs. The resulting glow showed the flashlight resting 
on the back of an overstuffed chair. Wolfe moved over 
to Shulz, who hadn’t said a word, and picked up the 
fallen automatic. 

Backing toward a wall phone he said, “Now you see 
where the .22 comes. in, Charlie. The one in the forearm 
crippled his gun hand, the one in the knee makes him 
stick around. I didn’t have to kill this guy because, for 
once, we got a case he can’t beat.” 

He reached up for the receiver. “Of course, this may 
not give you the story you want. This wasn’t a regular 
shooting contest. I tricked him with the flash, turned it 
on and stepped to one side. Maybe that don’t count. But 
maybe you can see what would’ve happened to some 
conscientious cop standing there with a flashlight— 
maybe you can see how a real killer works. 

_ “And if this ain’t just what you want, Charlie, let it 
lay. There may be a time when I can take you out with 
a .38 instead of the .22.” 


LETHAL BOY BLUE 
by Larry Holden 


FritzL kept his mouth thin and hard, damming up the 
poison of rage and hatred that seethed within him, He 
glowered straight across the table, looking at neither 
Johnny on his left nor at Cynthia on his right. His mur- 
derous, impotent fury had grown and grown until it 
towered, bigger than he was. Far bigger. 

For Fritzl was only a midget. 

Cynthia affectionately patted his cheek and said some- 
thing, but he did not hear what it was, because the roar- 
ing in his ears was so loud that the sound of her voice 
was only a thin, static crackle through it. 

This was to have been his date with Cynthia. His, and 
his alone. But Johnny had come in—big, smiling, and 
confident of his welcome. Fritzl’s small hands writhed 
convulsively under the table. 

Cynthia patted his cheek again, and again she was say- 
ing something. He jerked back his attention. 

“I adore Fritzl,” she was saying happily. ‘““He made 
my toy sale a wonderful success, and I adore him!” 

He worked his stiff lips into a smile. “Because you were 
the buyer of toys in that department store, my beautiful 
one, and because the success of the sale meant so much 
to you, it would have been impolite to have been less 
than inspired.” 
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But his eyes cried passionately, “I love you, I love you, 
I love you. Oh, how I love you!” 

There was nothing strange about that. Even a midget 
can love, and midgets had married Outsiders before. 
And he had a chance with Cynthia. He knew that. He 
was sure of it. She didn’t think him cute or comic, even 
in that ridiculous clown costume he’d had to wear dur- 
ing the sale to delight the children. 

It was Johnny who was in the way. Johnny, that big, 
bumbling dumkopf, that spttzbube, that lauskerl! A 
girl with the delicate beauty of Cynthia needed some- 
thing better than a clumsy lump for fulfillment. She 
needed a man of sensitive perception, of artistic apprecia- 
tion. A man of fire and passion. Despite his diminutive 
size, Fritz] had all of those qualities. 

Johnny slid down in his chair and grumbled, “Depart- 
ment store, department store! For the love of Pete, the 
world is full of things besides department stores. That’s 
all she talks about, Fritzl, ever since they made her a 
buyer. Do me a favor, Fritzl. Tell her if she marries me, 
I’ll make an honest woman of her.” 

Fritzl grated his teeth. He would rather have cut his 
own throat. 

But he turned to Cynthia and asked intensely, ‘Do 


-you love this odd man, who says in public the things that 


should only be whispered in the ear of a beautiful 
woman? Can you stand to hear him?” 

“Wait a minute, wait a minute!’ Johnny protested, 
grinning. “That’s not fair.” 

Cynthia said gaily, “I’ve always wanted to have men 
fight-over me—especially a gallant gentleman like Fritzl. 
You could take lessons from Fritzl, my pet.”’ She wriggled 
a forefinger at Johnny, and as she did, her eye fell on her 
wristwatch. “Preserve my wicked soul, I’m late for my 
hairdresser’s.” Frantically she began to gather up her 
gloves, her cigarettes, her matches, her bag. “Adele will 
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never forgive me. But before I go, Fritzl—and you, too, 
Johnny—on Halloween I’m giving a party. I want both 
of you to come. Please?” 

“Love it,” said Johnny promptly. “But I'll be a little 
late. That’s the life of a newspaper reporter for you. I 
have to do a feature story on Halloween down in the 
Ironbound District. That’s a sight you should see some 
time, Cynthy. Those tough kids down there in costume,, 
having the time of their lives. They’re rowdy, but it’s a 
riot. They go around in gangs, carrying stockings filled 
with flour. When they meet another gang, it’s a regular 
war. Horns blowing, stockings flying, and the air filled 
with flour dust. What a time! I love it.” He grinned at 
Fritzl. “You don’t have that kind of thing in Europe, 
Fritzl. Why don’t you come along with me and see what 
American kids are really like?” 

“Thank you very much,” said Fritzl] venomously. “But 
I do not think it would be very amusing.” Then, politely, 
to Cynthia, “Thank you very much for your kind invita- 
tion, gracious lady. I shall come in a costume that will 
surpass all!” 

Cynthia smiled, bent over, and quickly kissed him on 
the cheek. | . 

“You're sweet, Fritzl,” she said. “And thanks again for 
making my sale such a big success.” 

As they walked out together, Johnny leaned toward 
her, whispering urgently into her ear. Fritzl sat swollen 
with fury. He glared at his glass, then dashed it from. 
the table with his clenched fist. 

Johnny! That barbarian, that animal! | 

The bartender yelled angrily, ‘““Hey, you! What's the 
big idea?” 

Fritz] contemptuously threw a five-dollar bill on the 
table and stalked out of the tavern. The bartender 
‘watched him go. 

_“He’s a midget,” he explained to the customers at the 
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bar, in exactly the same tone of voice he’d have used to 
describe a two-headed calf. 

Fritz] was used to that, but this time it rasped 
his nerves, and he turned and spat on the floor. The bar- 
tender roared. 


Fritzl walked slowly homeward, in torment. He was a 
freak, and he knew it—but he. was also an intelligent 
man. A man of sensibilities. Instead of the usual, round 
head of a midget, he had a long, poetic face with neu- 
rotic, brooding eyes, and because of that, it wasn’t always 
easy for him to get work. People liked midgets to be full- 
faced and jolly. And he was tall for a midget. He was as 
tall as a twelve-year-old boy. 

In a cheap hotel, he shared a room with Mario the 
_ dwarf and Leo the lion-faced boy. Mario was stupid, but 
Leo was a complete idiot, unable to articulate beyond 
a few primitive, mewling sounds. No company for a 
civilized man, but they were all “at liberty” at the mo- 
ment, and they had to conserve their meager finances. 

Fritz] was in a savage mood when he threw open the 
door and strode into the room. In one corner, Mario the 
dwarf—hunchbacked and bowlegged—was heating a pot 
of soup on a small electric stove. Leo, the lion-faced boy, 
was sitting on Fritzl’ s bed, playing solemnly with a piece 
of string. 

Fritzl let out a shriek and threw himself on the ab- 
sorbed idiot. He pummeled that blunt, blank face with 
his sharp little fists and clawed with his fingers. ‘Terrified, 
the idiot rolled to the floor and covered his head with his 
arms, mewling piteously. Fritzl stamped on him, snarling. - 

Mario capered around the room, giggling and waving 
his long, misshapen arms. Mario’s hands looked like 
spades, they were so big. 

“Yah, yah, yah!” he jeered. “‘Fritzl’s girl stood him up! 
Fritzl’s in love. Oh, love, love, love!” He made it sound 
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like an obscene word. “In love, love. Oh, lovely love! 
Fritzl’s girlsstood him up, yah, yah!” 

Fritzl whirled, his eyes darting around the room, look- 
ing for something to throw at the dwarf. Still jeering, 
Mario darted around the rickety table, putting it between 
him and Fritzl. 

“Fritzl was stood up and he’s taking it out on poor 
Leo,” he chanted. “Poor old Fritzl! What’s the matter, 
Fritzl? Did she look on you as something that lives in the 
muck and stink of a swamp? Is that it, Fritzl?” 

The only thing on the table was a deck of cards. Howl- 
ing, Fritz] swept it up and hurled it at Mario’s head. The 
dwarf scuttled across the room, laughing. His laugh was 
like the jangle of broken glass. 

“Or maybe,” he said mockingly, “she brought her 
lover—tall, handsome, and ardent. Did they make love 
in front of you, Fritzl? Was he tall, tall, tall and hand- 
some,,and was Fritzl so little, little, little? Did they ask 
poor little Fritz] to walk under the table and stay there 
while they made love? Is that why you are beating poor, 
poor, Leo?” 

Hearing his name, Leo made a sound. Hopefully, he 
stroked Fritz’s leg and kissed his foot, looking up with 
anxious eyes. Fritz] kicked him savagely away, but Leo 
crawled back and touched his trousers with trembling 
fingers, mewling. 

Fritz] stretched out a clawed hand at Mario. “She came 
with me,” he said heavily. “She did not avoid me. She 
is giving a grand bal masque, and I have been invited!” 

“Ha, ha, ha,” said Mario shrewdly. “Then it is the 
lover that has made yeu angry. Kill him, Fritzl.” He 
winked. “Kill him and: get him out of the way forever. 
Slit his throat. I will show you how. It is so easy. There 
_is no outcry. There is nothing—only death and blood. 
_ Like that!” Laughing crazily, he swept back his arm and 
pointed at the window. 
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The last rays of the setting sun bloodily etist the 
dusty panes. 

“Like that!” Mario giggled. 

Fritz] stood, thunderstruck. 

Mario saw the look on his face and said soberly, “I 
was only fooling, Fritzl. This talk: of throat-cutting is 
childish. It only leads to trouble. Are you hungry? I 
have made some soup.” His enormous hands were sud- 
denly not so grotesque as he indicated the pot of soup 
on the electric stove. They were pleading, for there was 
death in Fritzl’s saturnine face. 

Fritzl smiled. It was like a dagger slicing into one cheek. 

“Yes, soup. Thank you, Mario,” he said liltingly. “It 
happens that I am hungry.” He stooped and patted Leo’s 
matted hair. “And for you, my cat-faced one, perhaps 
we have a little catnip!” He laughed. 

Leo squeaked gratefully and fawned on his foot, kiss- 
ing it again. 

Fritz] tweaked his ear, then crossed the room and 
clapped Mario on his hump. 

“Soup, soup, beautiful soup!” he laughed. “That is a 
quotation, Mario. Let us dance, Mario. The lobster qua- 
drille. Above the sea, the lobster would be a freak, too, 
like the pair of us, Mario. Let us dance, Mario.” 

He seized the terrified dwarf and whirled him faster 
and faster around the room, his laughter skirling like 
the squeal of a mad bagpipe. Leo smiled happily and 

rubbed himself against the leg of the bed. 


The next day was not quite so happy. Fritzl sat on his 
bed and brooded. Leo kept out of his way, sitting in the 
far corner of the mean room, playing anxiously with a 
bit of glittering Christmas paper. Mario, too, kept out 
of Fritzl’s way. Fritz] sat with his pointed little fists 
clenched under his sharp chin, and there was something 

in his orange eyes that flickered like fire. Mario scuttled 
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around the room, trying to look busy, making the same, 
dry, rasping sound as a crab let loose on the linoleum of 
a kitchen floor. 

At last, in desperation, he cried quaveringly, “You're 
thinking, Fritzl. It’s bad to think. Only trouble comes 
from it. Stop thinking, Fritzl! Stop being in love. People 
like us are not people. There is no love for us. Stop think- 
ing, Fritzl!” 

Fritzl smiled cruelly. 

“Suppose,” he said softly, “I was thinking of you, 
Mario?” / 

“Frankly, if you were thinking of me, I would cut my 
throat. I tell you that frankly.” The dwarf shivered. 
“Even from here, across the room, I can smell what you 
are thinking, Fritzl.” 

“Or perhaps I am thinking of Leo.” Fritzl smiled at 
the lion-faced boy. 

Leo raised one hand and spat like a cat, crouching 
back into the dusty corner. He shook. 

“Or perhaps,” Fritz] said dreamily, “I am thinking of 
neither of you.’ 

He wasn’t. He was s thinking of Johnny, the barbarian, 
the lover. Of Johnny, the rotting corpse. There was pleas- 
ure in that thought. That was what Mario smelled. _ 

For Fritz] had made up his mind. 

On the eve of Halloween, he opened his trunk and 
took out carefully his costume. For that evening, he was 
to be a small boy. He had the physique for it. A small 
boy. He had played the part in Europe. His cruel parody 
had made the Nazis roar with laughter. Oh, he could 
be a small boy, all right. An American boy. Smiling, 
he stroked the costume. What was the name? Yes—Bus- 
ter Brown. That was it. Blue velvet knee pants, a wide, 
white collar and a bright red tie,.ten inches in its flaring 
bow. And he would carry a hoop and a stick. Perfectly 
in character—except for one little, important detail. The 
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stick to urge the hoop would not be a stick. It would be a 
fourteen-inch sliver of steel, as sharp as a needle. Lethal 
little Buster Brown! Or maybe Little Boy Blue. 

Fritzl chuckled as he drew on the costume. The dwarf 
watched him fearfully. 

He stood in the middle of the room with his enormous 
hands dangling far below his knees, and he began to 
cry. Ordinarily, Fritz] would have seen the horror of it, 
for he was a sensitive man—that long, gaunt, bony face 
with tears running down it like quicksilver. The mon- 
strous, tragic face of a dwarf in sorrow. 

But Fritzl did not see him. He stood before the cracked 
mirror and gave his flowing tie a final, admiring tug. 
The real American boy of the upper class! He took his 
hoop and stick and started toward the door. 

The dwarf cried, “Fritzl!” : 

Fritz] turned. “Yes, Mario?” he said politely. 

“There’s something I smell!” the dwarf stammered. 


_ “Something, something. Pain, death! Two deaths. Good- 


bye, Fritzl. Good-bye, good-bye!” 

He flung himself down on the floor beside the idiot, 
and they sat there, tightly hugging each other as Fritzl 
gave them a superior smile and softly closed the door 
behind him. Leo whimpered. 


Fritz] knew where to find Johnny, all right. The news- 
paper building was only a few blocks from the tough 
Ironbound District, and for a half-hour, Fritzl rolled 


_ his hoop up and down before the entrance. He was not 


afraid of being recognized. He was wearing a skin-tight 
rubber mask that transformed him into a happy, smiling 
little boy. His yellow wig, cut in a Dutch bob, completely 
changed him. 

_. Johnny came out walking fast, a roll of copy paper in 
his right hand, As he walked down the street, he stuffed 
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the copy paper into his inside pocket. Fritzl crossed the 
street behind him, rolling his hoop. Y 

Johnny was so easy to follow that Fritz] could not keep 
the contempt from his lips. He walked straight ahead, 
looking neither left nor right—a man intent on the job 
he had to do for the night. All around them, other mum- 
mers were blowing raucous horns, throwing paper spirals, 
laughing. With a grin on his face, Johnny strode through 
them. Fritzl was just another figure in the carnival, roll- | 
ing gaily his hoop with that deadly sliver of sharp steel, 
keeping not more than twenty feet behind Johnny all 
the way. But Johnny never looked behind him. He — 
looked only ahead, delighting in everything he saw. 
Gradually they worked their way into that tough dis- 
trict, the Ironbound. 

There the mummers were not so fancifully dressed. 
The boys wore jackets turned inside out and prowled 
with long stockings, heavy with flour at the feet, in their 
hands. An occasional Adolph Hitler or a Churchill, with 
a long cigar, danc.i by, but down here the real costumers 
were fewer. The horns were noisier and the shrieking 
louder; here the carnival spirit was at its highest and | 
rowdiest. Fritz] watched Johnny every moment, never 
letting him out of sight even for a fractional second. 

His chance came at last, and his breath was sharp and 
feral in his throat. Johnny crossed and went down the 
dark street between Peshine and Rawls Avenue. Fritzl 
speeded up his hoop. Imitating the shrill cries of a small 
boy, he lurched into Johnny and threw him against the 
wall of an old tenement, painted the color of clotted 
blood. 

Johnny laughed and started to say, “Take it easy, kid, 
it’s—” 

And right kick crowding close, Fritzl slid the sliver 
of steel up under the cage of his left ribs, reaching for 
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the heart—fourteen inches of relentless needle. Johnny 
gasped and collapsed into the right angle of the building — 
and sidewalk as Fritzl whipped his dagger free and ran 
on, rolling his hoop. | 

Still imitating a carefree small boy, Fritzl rounded the 
corner, whipping his hoop before him—rounded the 
corner straight into the midst of a prowling gang of boys 
carrying those flour-weighted stockings in their hands. 

They greeted him with cries of savage glee. 

“Hey, Tony, lookit the sissy!” 

. “Cripes, the haircut on ’im!” 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet, mama’s little boy!” 

They came at him with stockings swinging. It hurt! A 
stocking caught Fritzl across the jaw and sent him stag- 
gering into the rough side of the same building by which. 
he had stabbed Johnny. Mercilessly they continued 
to beat him. Frantically Fritzl] raised his arms to protect 
his head. They jeered as he staggered from side to side, 
trying to escape the rain of flour-filled stockings. 

“Tweet, tweet, tweet. Woooo-woo!” 

- “Lookit ’im dance!” 
~ “Sooo-wish! Swat ’im again, Tony!” 

Snarling, Fritzl crouched, gripping his dagger. As 
_ the boy, Tony, stepped in grinning to swat him with the 
~ stocking, Fritz] darted forward slashing upward with the 
knife. He barely missed, but the tip of the blade cleanly 
sliced a shallow gutter in Tony’s arm. At the sight of 
blood, the boys fell back in a silent semi-circle. Tony 
stood staring stupidly at his dripping arm. Fritz] was 
backed against the building, smiling now, holding his 
blade like a foil. 

“Go away!” he ordered gutturally. “Go away before 
more of you are hurt.” He flicked the knife under Tony’s 
nose and drew blood. 

But he did not know the temper of these boys. 
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One of them cried, “Hey, Miguel, show this sissy guy 
how good you are with a knife.” 

“Go ahead, Miguel!” 

“Show ’im, Miguel!” 

“Give it to “im!” 

Into the hollow of the semi-circle, they pushed a re- 
luctant, dark-faced boy with a jack-knife in his hand, 
Fritzl grinned contemptuously and said, “Ha!” at the 
same time darting the point of his blade straight at 
the eyes of the boy in a long lunge. The boy made a 
clumsy sweep with his jack-knife and tripped as he fell 
backward, Fritzl stalked forward, menacing all points of 
the semi-circle with his rapier, laughing as they retreated 
before him. They were yelling furiously at the top of 
their lungs, swinging their now ineffectual stockings, - 
promising him all the tortures that boyish minds could 
contrive. 

Fritz] laughed triumphantly, slicing off their stockings 
with his swift, sharp blade, pressing them back, back— 
and a strange figure he was in those velvet knee pants and 
his tossing, yellow bobbed hair. Their cries rose in shrill 
menace—hollow menace, for he was a man and they were 
only children. 

None of them heard the beat cop pound down the 
street at them. None of them even saw him until he 
ploughed into them with muscle and elbows, saying good- 
naturedly, “Now, now, fellas, take it easy. Ten to one’s 
no fair. Shame on you. C’mon, son.” He reached for 
Fritzl. “I’ll get you out of this.” 

But Fritzl saw only the brass-buttoned uniform, and 
terror spurted up within him. He saw the policeman’s 
hand, reaching for him, and he slashed at it; missing by 
only a whisper, drawing a hairline of blood across the 

alm. 

F The cop said, Navalas and pulled back his hand. His 
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eyes narrowed. “Boys shouldn’t play with knives that 
big,” he said. 

Fritz] stabbed frantically at him, and the cop beat the 
blade aside with the swing of his nightstick. He leaped 
forward and collared Fritzl as he tried to dart down the > 
side of the building. He jerked him roughly and held 
him tight. 

“I think we’d better take you down to the station, bud,” 
he said angrily. “Gimme that knife of his.” 

Silently, one of the boys handed him Fritzl’s impro- 
_ vised dagger. The policeman shifted his grip and dragged 
Fritzl around the corner. His eyes fell on the hunched 
and retching figure of Johnny, feebly clawing the side- 
walk, and he gasped, “Mother of God!” 

His hand was like a vise on Fritzl’s thin arm. 


MIGHTY LIKE A ROGUE 
by Day Keene 


I 


ConniE looked good to me. Six months in the House of | 
Correction hadn’t punctured any of her curves. Her 
tummy was still flat. She still bulged and bobbled in- 
triguingly when glimpsed from the rear of her facade. 
She still had two nifty pins and the same big blue eyes 
and baby stare. Her bleached hair had grown out a light 
brown. I liked it. 

When she’d been pinched, she’d been wearing a back- 
less, strapless, evening gown torn down to here. When 
they released her, they gave her a plain cotton dress that 
made her look almost like the dewy-eyed, simple little 
country chump she had been when Sir Galahad had rid- 
den into her life in a hot, white convertible. Even with- 
out much sifu what I mean, the kid was really good- 
looking. 

As she walked across the room to where I was feeding 
some hair to the dog that had bitten me the night before, 
I couldn’t help but think, “Jf only she had brains.” 

I was glad to see her for two reasons. One, I stood to 
win over two hundred dollars. Various of the boys had 
bet me, what with me letting her take the rap on the 
Schaeffer mugging and not paying much attention to her 
while she was scrubbing out her time, she wouldn’t show 
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back at the apartment. I knew better. I’d picked her out 
of the hills down in the you-all country. 

Down there when a girl promises to love, honor, and 
obey, until death do us two part, she means it. Once she 
gets that paper, her man can do no wrong. It’s like a 
religion with the billies. 

Then, too, I was tired of Rosita. Enchiladas and 
tamales are fine once in a while. But after stuffing on it 
for two months, a man gets tired of chile powder. 

Connie’s opening words were typical. “You ran out 
‘ on me, Willy.” | 
I'd expected a somewhat similar opening gambit, but 
_ the words were slightly out of focus. Then I realized why. 
Six months before she would have said, “You run out 

on me, Willy.” 

- “You’ve been going.to school,” I accused. 

She bobbed her head. ‘‘Four hours every day. I was up 
to the story about Black Beauty in the fifth reader when 
my time was up. And I’m going to keep on learning. I 
_ like it. And I’m not going to do any bad things any more. 
Both the matron and Mr. Phillips told me that a girl with 
my looks and my—” she stumbled over the word—“in- 
herent decency didn’t belong in a house of correction 
and—”’ 

The time to put out a fire is when it starts. I got out 
of my chair and slapped her, hard. Phillips was the young 
D.A. who was giving us all a headache. A young punk 
with a good war record, he’d ridden in on a reform wave. 
Which was all right with us. You have to expect ups and 
downs in any business. But the young fool really meant 
what he’d said. He couldn’t be bought. 

I slapped her again for good measure. “Don’t get too 
big for your two-way stretch. You're still my dear wife, 
remember. And you'll take your orders from me.” 

I thought for a minute she was going to brain me with 
the lamp she’d picked up. Then a hundred and fifty years 
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of inherited genes came through and pulled for little 
Willy. Down where she came from, women are used to 
being pushed around. They like it. 

She put the lamp back on the table. “Please, Willy.” 
She sniffed. “Don’t hit me.” The billy in her came out. 
“I didn’t go for to make you sore. But you did run out 
on me.” 

Napoleon was a smart guy. So was Hitler. Up to a ~ 
point. Both of them went too far. And little Willy learned 
long ago not to make the same mistake. There are times 
when women should be clipped—and times when they 
should be kissed. And as far as Connie was concerned, 
that was my. cue for an osculatory build-up. 

I took her in my arms. “I can explain that, honey.” I 
kissed her as hard as I’d slapped her. “And I didn’t mean 
to hit you. But you’re so beautiful. And it made me mad 
to hear you even mention another guy’s name.” 

Connie wasn’t entirely convinced. There was still a 
hurt look in her eyes. “But you did run out on me.” 

I kissed the hollow in her throat. ‘For your sake only, 
honey. You had no record. I have. And if I’d stuck around 
when the chump blew the whistle—” I shuddered to 
think of it. “Once the cops had linked me to the deal, 
you wouldn’t have got off with six months. The judge 
would have thrown the book at you. That’s why . ran 
out on, you, honey. Strictly for your sake.” é 

Fluttering the lashes of her big blue eyes, she bought 
the bill of goods. “I never thought of it that way, Willy. 
But that’s right.” 

“Sure. Of course it is, honey.” 

I built her a good stiff drink, but she said if it was all 
right with me she thought she would just take ginger ale 
as, while she was in the House of Correction a temperance 
lady had given a lecture on what alcohol did to the brain, 
and she didn’t want to become stupid. 

Coming from her that was a howl, but I added the hair 
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to the pelt I was growing on the dog and let it go at that. 
There ought, I thought, to be a law. It’s positively crim- 
inal the things they learn the stupes in jail. 

She was glad to be back in the apartment, like any good 
wife should. She fingered this and looked at that and 
remembered such and such, as pleased as a kid. She should 
have been. I’d bought her her first pair of silk stockings. 

Down in the hills where she’d come from running 
water means the nearest branch and the only vitreous 
china they ever come in contact with, is when they handle 
the souvenir cake plate that great grandfather Zeke stole 
when Quantrell’s guerrillas raided Podunk because Sher- 
man had burned Atlanta. 

The next thing she did was take a bath. “To get the 
smell off of me.” 

I knew just what she meant. I hadn’t been kidding 
about my record. On account of two stupid lawyers and 
one jury box filled with morons, I’d lost the toss three 
times. Once more, and they’d etch my ca saad on my 


hide. 


Arturo called while she was in the tub. I told him that 
Connie was out and home again. He said to bring her 
over to his place that night to celebrate, and we would 
combine business with pleasure as he had a little deal he 
wanted to cut me in on. He also said that an old friend 
of mine, he wouldn’t tell me who, was going to be there. 
He said I would be pleased to see the guy, however, as 
we were fellow alumni. 

I mixed another drink and told Connie the good news. 
She was standing in front of the mirror, looking at the 
expensive lucite brush I’d swiped for her one night. 

“The big shot just called,” I told her. “Put on some- 
thing snazzy and we'll drop by there after we eat.” 

She continued to look at the brush. It made me kinda 
sore. Any other doll in the city would have been pal- 
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pitating over the invitation, Arturo wasn’t only a big 
shot. He was the biggest shot since Al Capone lost the 
fall to Uncle Sam. But Connie had never cottoned to 
him. 

For one thing, he had a habit of liking to wrestle with 
pretty dolls without stopping to look at the third finger 
on their left hand. Then, too, she’d gotten plenty sore. 
at him the night he had made all of us, but her, laugh. 
by soaking a stray kitten she’d picked up with lighter 
fluid and then touched off its fur to make a self-propelled 
cigarette lighter. 

I said she didn’t seem too pleased, and she turned to 
face me. 

“You don’t seem overly pleased to see me, Willy,” she 
countered. Like the dumbest of women wil] sometimes, 
she hit the nail on the head. “There hasn’t been any 
other woman while I’ve been away, has there, Willy?” 

I started to say, “Positively not.” I laughed. “Why— 
no,” I said finally. “No one I was interested in, if that’s 
what you mean. Why? Why do you ask me, honey?” 

I tried to take her in my arms, but she wasn't having 
any at the moment. 

“Skip it,” she said. “I just wondered,” and walked on 
into the bedroom, 

And that was all right with me. Feeling as I did, 1, 
didn’t care if I saw any woman, even a little honey like 
Connie, for a month. I had more important things to 
think of. I went back into the living room and finished 
re-pelting the dog. 

Things were working out nicely. Arturo \ was calling 
me now. That meant I was in. From here on I would 
move strictly in big time. There would be no more petty 
capers like the gone-sour badger game. 

There would be no more lone-hand filling station and 
liquor store hold-ups. No more selling hot cars for a 
fraction of their value because I didn’t have an in. IT had 
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proven my value to Arturo on the half-dozen little tasks 
he had entrusted to me. And now I was no longer a wall- 
flower. I was one of the gang. Arturo was calling me. 

“I have a little deal I want to cut you in on, Willy.” 

It made me feel like a new man. I bought the new man 
a drink and sipped it, listening to the radio. With Rosita 
gone, it was quiet and peaceful in the apartment. There 
was no more banging of drawers or streams of liquid 
Spanish curses because Rosita couldn’t find something 
that she wanted among Connie’s things. It was just like 
the old times before Connie had been tagged. 

I sat thinking about the three hundred-buck suits | 
‘ would buy and the block-long convertible I’d drive. I 
would buy one just like Arturo’s. And it would be nice, 
for a change, to drive a car that every cop in forty-eight 
states didn’t have down on his hot-car pad. 

It got so dark I had to switch on the light. The drinks 
had given me an appetite. I hoisted the six-foot-two of 
me that had nicknamed me Little Willy to my feet and 
walked on into the bedroom to see if Connie wasn’t about 

ready to go out and tie on the feed bag. 

Dames. Sometimes even a smart guy can’t understand 
them. Here with her time behind her, back home with 
her loving. man, a gold-plated invitation to a penthouse, 
and the future opening wide for both of us, you’d think 
she would be jumping with joy. Instead, she was sitting 
in the dark, on the stool in front of her dressing table, 
looking out of the window. 

I asked her what was the big idea of taking so » long, and 
she told me: 

“I’ve been thinking.” 

So help me. I damn near burst my sides. Think of it. 
She’d been thinking. 
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ON THE drive was Arturo’s penthouse, so high up that 
on a clear night you could see the lights of Michigan 
City from the set-back terrace. Believe me. He was one 
of the boys who had made a chump out of the first panty- 
waist who cracked that crime didn’t pay. It had paid him — 
plenty. He’d made more money out of more rackets than 
any five big athletes put together. What I mean, he had 
more pies than he had fingers to put in them. 

The doorman fell all over his feet giving us service. 
I didn’t blame him. He knew he was opening doors for 
quality. It takes a man six feet tall, weighing two hun- 
dred pounds or better, to really set off a dinner jacket. 

Being fair about it, though, Connie gave us some class, 
too. The long white organdy evening gown she was wear- 
ing was built for curves and shoulders like hers, and her 
round baby face and straw-colored hair didn’t exactly 
make her look like a hag. But it was her eyes that got 
men mostly. Most of the time they were just soft and 
appealing like a kitten’s. 

But I'll never know how she managed to store up so 
many watts in nineteen years. When she wanted to turn 
on the power, she could make an Eskimo melt his igloo 
just by touching it with his finger. For a dumb little hill- 
billy kid, she wasn’t too bad at all. 

Being a big shot as he was, and owning the building 
besides, Arturo had his own private elevator. Jack Kea- 
gile,a punk I’d done time with, was running the cage. He 
had a grin all over his face. 

“Well, it looks like we’re moving into the bie't time, eh, 
Willy?” he greeted me. 

“Yeah. Kinda looks like.” I agreed. In the last year, 
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since Phillips had been elected, Arturo had been having 
a lot of bad luck with his boys. The law had snagged 
some. Some had gotten cold feet when the new D.A. 
turned the heat on. Some had\opened their mouths too 
wide. It had been doing a free-lance job on one of them 
for Arturo that had given me my first in. But Keagle was 
even newer than I was. He had come into the fold since 
Connie had been put away. 

“Meet the wife,” I told him. “Connie, this is Jack. 
Jack, this is Connie.” 

Keagle said, “Pleased to meetcha.” 

“Likewise,’’ Connie said. Then she remembered one 
of the. Emily Posts she’d leaned against in the House of 
Correction. “I am indeed very pleased to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

From her, it didn’t sound bad. 

Arturo’s penthouse was really something. The living 
room was sunken just enough to make it unhandy for a 
man with one drink too many, and long enough to be a 
shooting gallery. At the far end of where you came in, 
French doors led out onto a landscaped set-back, com- 
plete with a portable bar and fish pool. 

‘“‘Now this,” I told Connie, “is the kind of a joint that 
I would like to live in.” 

I’d expected it to be jumping. It wasn’t. Only a half 


dozen of the boys and their dolls were there. But I was 


glad I had worn my tux. The boys who were there were 
creme-de-creme. Gorgo, Chink Elmo, Farley Gray, Boots 
Hannon, Tod Wyatt, Petey. I felt even better than be- 
fore to know Arturo had cut me in on such a gathering. 
A butler was passing drinks on a tray, cocktails for the 
ladies and double-shots for the boys, but I didn’t see Ar- 
turo. When I asked about him, the butler told me: 
“Mr. Arturo is currently speaking on the phone, Mr. 
Mason. But he requests you and the other gentlemen 
to join him in the library as soon as he is finished.” 
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I drank a double and took one to hold. Then I saw. 
The Preacher. It was all I could do to keep from giving 
with a whoop. I hadn’t seen the guy in two years, not 
since we'd knocked over the bank in Mayfield together 
and had to hole up in the town in which I’d made Con- 
nie’s acquaintance until the heat had blown off. 

The guy was like a brother to me. We’d pushed over 
our first pushcart together and he'd had the top bunk in 
Atlanta when we both had been doing two years. Not 
that rough stuff was much in his line. What he really 
shone at was con work. He could pose as a doctor, law- 
yer, preacher, and make the guy he was conning think he 
was one. 

Why, even while we were lying low, I saw him talk a 
small-town banker into putting up two grand to finance 
an expedition to Mozambique to dig monobenzl ether 
of hydroquinone to sell at one hundred dollars a pint. 
to, as estimated in the 1940 census, eleven million, four 
hundred and nineteen thousand, one hundred and 
thirty-eight potential customers. 

What I mean, The Preacher was good. But with all 
of his education and all of the dough he’d grifted, he 
wasn’t above doing a fast favor for a friend. I took a 
quick look at Connie to see if she recognized him. It 
could be embarrassing if she did. I couldn’t tell, but ] 
doubted if she made him. They’d only met the one time, 
and then it had been kinda dark in the front room of 
the farmhouse where he’d been staying. | 

I patted her and told her to go join the dolls clustered 
in one corner making snide remarks about each others’ 
dresses. Then I shook hands with The Preacher. 

“You old so and so,” I told him. “When did you get in 
town and what are you doing here?” ; 

He was as glad to see me as I was to see him. “I’ve been 
in town almost a week,” he said. “Arturo flew me in here. 
from the coast as a trouble-shooter. According to what he 
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tells me, this new D.A. has been-putting you boys over 
the hurdle.” 

I said it was worse than that and started to tell him 
the whole sad story, but just then the butler opened a 
big pair of doors and said that Mr. Arturo would now 
' be pleased to see all of the gentlemen in his library. 


It looked more like a board of directors’ room to me. 
There was a big polished table in it with chairs along 
both sides and a bottle of each guy’s favorite tipple 
and a deck of the cigarettes he smoked just to the right 
of a gold ash tray. 

A little rat in his early fifties who looked more like a 
beat-up second story man than the big shot he was, Ar- 
turo was already sitting in a big armchair at the head of 
the table. 

“I guess you boys can find your places,” he said, and 
waved us into our chairs. 

I sat between Chink Elmo and Farley Gray, on ac- 
count of that was where the brand I drank was‘on the 
table. Chink asked me if I knew what it was all about. 
I said I didn’t. 

Gray poured himself a drink, rinsed it around in his 
mouth, then, because he was humoring his ulcers, spit it 
into a gold cuspidor. ‘““I'wo bits to a dime,” he said, “it 
has something to do with Phillips. We've either got to 
comb that guy out of our hair or go out of business.” 

Coming from him, I considered it straight out of the 
horse’s mouth. If anyone knew, he should. He’d been 
with Arturo for years. I was in the big time and no kid- 
ding. 

Arturo added another red vein to his nose. Then he 
told the butler to close the doors, including himself 
out, and opened the polished table discussion by rapping 
on it with a gavel ka like in a a director’s meeting in 
the movies. 


Cas | 
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“You guys,” he began, “are probably wondering why 
I called you all here tonight. I can tell you in one word 
—Phillips.” 

Gray lifted an eyebrow at me as if to say, “Well, what 
did I tell you, chum?” 

Arturo continued, “This has been going on now for 
a year. And it still has three more years to go unless we 
do something about it. I mean to.” 

I slapped the table and said, “Here.” 

Arturo continued, “We've tried to frighten the guy 
off. We’ve tried to buy him. We've tried to find out some- 
thing nasty about him. But he won’t be frightened. He 
won't take dough. And two firms of private detectives 
have informed me the worst thing he ever did in his life 
was tip over a cup of coffee at a Methodist church supper. 
But the fact remains, he has to go.” 

I said, “If I may be so bold as to remark, when I was 
a kid in school, they taught me the shortest distance 
between two points is a straight line. How about me 
shooting the guy?” 

“I’ve thought of that, Willy,” Arturo nodded. “And 
if it does come to that, that will be in your department.” 

Me, Willy Mason. I was the head of a department. 


Chink Elmo looked at me with new respect, but The 


Preacher got to his feet. Pushing the bottle by his place 
aside, he began to talk. 

“Let’s hope it doesn’t come to that. Not out of any 
humanitarian precepts on my part. But the murder of a 
high official, city, county, or state, is always a messy affair. 
And with the reform party in this town as strong as it is, 
I am afraid that an outright killing would only add to 
your troubles.” : 

Gorgo wanted to know who the hell he was. 

The Preacher told him. “An expert, punk, on any line 
of so-called criminal endeavor. And I’m not speaking 
without official standing. I came here for a fee at Mr. 
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Arturo’s request to see if I can’t untangle this old man 
of the sea the voters in the last election have straddled 
on your necks.” He looked at Arturo for confirmation. 
“Ts that correct?” 

Arturo said it was. “But one way or another, Phillips 
has to go. The guy is costing me thousands of dollars 
every day.” 

“We'll cure that,” The Preacher said. “Now, confirm 
my own deductions.” He looked at Chink. “How old 
would you say your new district attorney is?” 

Chink said, ‘“T'wenty-eight, maybe twenty-nine.” 

“And he’s young, husky, human? He likes the girls, 
would you say?” 

Chink colored slightly. “So far as I know. But we ain’t 
never been able to get nothing on the guy. Take it from 
me, he’s cagey.” 

The Preacher nodded. “In his position, he’d have to 
be. A reform district attorney, as with Caesar’s wife, must 
be above the suspicion of the vulgate.” He lighted one 
of the strong Turkish cigarettes he smoked. 

“But there are means to every end. I’ve been in town 
a week looking over the situation, trying to formulate 
a plan, none too successfully I'll admit.” He looked at 
me, “But when Willy and his little blonde doll walked 
in tonight, I think, mind you I say I think, I caught the 
glimmering of a solution.” 

I slipped my rod out of my shoulder holster and laid 
it on the wood. “You name the time. I'll do the job.” 

_ Arturo was impressed. “You’re okay, Willy,” he told 
me. “You’re okay. I like you fine.” | 

I didn’t need a drink I felt that good. From here on it 
was in the bag. I was already wearing three-hundred- 
dollar suits and driving the convertible. A nod from a 
big shot like Arturo is like being knighted by the king 
and hitting the quiz jackpot all at the same time you are 
collecting five percent on a new aircraft carrier. 
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~“Laudable willingness;-Willy.” The Preacher praised 
me. “But not quite so fast. As I said before, an out-and- 
out shooting might bring our house of cards and capers 
tumbling about our heads, and Arturo might find him- 
self in an even worse financial position than he is now.” 

Arturo patted his forehead with his handkerchief. 
“Heaven forbid. Put your gun away, Willy. Go on, 
Preacher.” 

The Preacher snuffed out his cigarette and looked 
around the table. “‘Frailty,’” he said, ““‘thy name is 
woman.’ Likewise no pair of handcuffs ever forged or 
no cement kimono was ever, half so strong as one fair 
hair from a woman’s head.” He added, “Bill Shakespeare 
didn’t say that last, though he might well have.” 

Chink confided to me, “I used to know Shakespeare 
well. Bill was a sergeant at East Chicago. And the pre- 
cinct station in Logan Square was named after his grand- 
father.” 

The Preacher leaned both palms on the table. “Now 
here is the solution I propose.” He looked at Arturo. 
“But first, let me ask you a hypothetical question. If a 
young, personable man, currently a district attorney with 
a bright political future ahead of him, were to fall in 
love with a litile blonde who had done time in the House 
of Correction, and he had reason to believe she recip- 
rocated his affection, what do you think he would do?” 

Arturo thought a moment. “Put on the ball and 
chains?” . 

“No, no.” The Preacher was patient with him. “He 
can’t afford to marry her. He can’t even afford to know 
the girl. Being a gentleman, he has one of two choices. 
He can give up the girl. That would be the sensible thing 
for him to do. Two. He can be a good sport and give you 
a break by putting a forty-five to his head and Dies 
out his brains.” : : 
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Arturo was dubious. “But what if he doesn’t want to 
be a good sport?” 

“Right there,” The Preacher said softly, “is where 
willing Little Willy comes in.” 


Itt 


_ WE wartep for him to explain. The Preacher continued: 
“Let’s say some night while he is calling on the doll, per- 
haps the night he drops in to tell her farewell for ever, 
Little Willy is waiting in the closet. And if the job is 
done at close range with the young D.A.’s own gun, and 
the girl is broken-hearted all over the place—who is to 
know that Little Willy and not a tragic love is respon- 
sible for the deed? Especially if the death gun is found 
in the D.A.’s hand and the doll swears on her love for 
her dead mother that she saw him clap it to his head and 
pull the trigger.” 

I got the set-up. It wasn’t bad. “Kinda of a high-class 
badger game, eh, with a homicidal finish?” 

He said, “Exactly.” 

Gray said, “It sounds to me. But what if he doesn’t 
fall in love with the dame?” 

The Preacher grinned. “That is the beauty of it. He 
doesn’t have to. All he has to do is be nice to her where 
people will see it and the public draw its own conclu- 
sion.” 

Chink Elmo echoed Gray. “That sounds to me. But 
where can we find a doll that we can trust?” 

_ “We can trust Connie,” I told him. “And that reminds 
me, boys. All of you except the boss owe me a little 
money.” They tossed their bets over the table. ‘She 
came straight home from the can this afternoon like the 
little homing pigeon that she is. The kid is nuts about 
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me. What’s more, she knows if she doesn’t do just what 
I tell her, I’ll slap her black and blue.” 

Arturo licked his lips. “Heaven knows she is pretty 
enough. I could go for the doll myself.” He looked at 
The Preacher. “But how are you going to get Connie 
and the D.A. together?” 

“They already been together,” I said. “Just this after- 
noon when she came home after doing her time. Connie 
told me that both the matron and Mr. Phillips had told 
her that a girl with her looks and inherent decency 
shouldn’t be in a house of correction.” 

The Preacher dry-washed his hands. ‘Fine. Fine.” 

Arturo wasn’t so certain. “Okay. So they were together 
alone, with four hundred girls and thirty matrons. How 
are you going to get them together now?” 

“Why not,” The Preacher suggested, “get Connie 2 
job in that restaurant across from the City Hall? Can 
do?” 

“Can do,” Arturo said. 

“Then there you are. Phillips eats in there every noon. 
I know. I’ve spent a week checking his habits. We see 
that Connie waits on his table. He is surprised to see 
her. She tells him she is trying to go straight. I'll map 
out a campaign for her. Maybe she asks his advice about 
going to night school so she can hold down a better 
job than hashing. What would you do if you were a 
young man?” He drew a graphic picture. 

“She is standing close to you. She is young and beauti- 
ful—and helpless. She’s seen the error of her way. She 
wants to lead a good, clean life. She’s standing so close 
you can smell her perfume. It inflames your senses. So 
what are you going to do? Are you going to kick the poor 
kid in the face?” 

“Not me,” Gorgo said. “Willy is bigger than I am.” 

The Preacher ignored him. “Of course not. You’re 
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going to be noble about it. You're going to give her a 
helping hand. And maybe get into the habit of dropping 
up to her room every other night or so—just to see how 
she is getting along in the secretarial course you sug- 
gested. 

“The guys in your office, the people on the street, 
maybe even the kid’s landlady, begin to talk. But you 
are so clean-minded that you don’t realize that. Then 
one night, Willy is there. And when the doll blows the 
whistle, they find you stiff on the floor with your own 
gun in your hand and the little blonde doll weeps all 
over the front pages, ‘Jt just wasn’t meant to be.” 

Concluding, The Preacher sat down. “And there you 
are—trid of Phillips.” 

_ All of us slapped the table, saying we would buy it. 
It was a peach of a scheme, a lulu. The Preacher had 
come through again. With Connie’s looks and the D.A.’s 
well-known Sir Galahad complex, it couldn’t miss. It 
was a sure-fire pitch. 

When we had quieted, Arturo said, “There is just one 
more thing. Are you sure that you can trust her? Can 
you answer for Connie, Willy?” 

I told him, “With my life. Connie is a hill girl from 
down in the you-all country where women are used to 
taking orders from their men and a woman’s man can 
do no wrong. It is a religion with them.” 

“Fine,” Arturo said. “Fine. The Preacher can coach 
Connie later.” He got to his feet with dignity. “Well, 
gentlemen. Shall we join the dames?” 


After that, the night got slightly fuzzy. All I remember 
about it is that we had a barrel of fun. One of the dames 
got higher than a kite and insisted on doing the routine 
she used to do on a chorus runway. Another of the dames 
got a complex she was a gold fish, and we were all of 
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the time having to fish her out of the pool on the terrace, 
all of us laughing like mad. 

Then someone tossed out a pair of dice. After we'd 
all agreed no passers or missouts could be rung in, we 
rolled them on top of the grand piano with the music 
rack for a back stop. I built up my roll quite a bit on 
account of the dice were mine and I had both passers 
and missouts to match the square dice in my pocket. 

We had one hell of a time, and whooped and hollered 
and wrestled and cut the fool until four o’clock in the 
morning. That is, all of us but Connie and The 
Preacher. 

They sat most of the night on the sofa while he ex- 
plained point by point, as to the child she was, just what 
was expected of her. 

Things were pretty hazy along about then, but I re- 
member The Preacher telling me, “She'll do. She’ll 
do, Little Willy. She’ll do. If those big blue eyes of hers 
and that baby stare don’t pin a crepe on Phillip’s door, 
I hope I never clip another sucker.” 

I told him not to be sacreligious and he added: 

“Early tomorrow morning I’m going to get Connie a 
room in a private house. Something very respectable 
where the only male caller she could possibly have would 
be a district attorney. So kiss her goodby for a few weeks, 
Little Willy. We have to play this thing cagey and we 
don’t dare to rush it.” 

For a moment I was sad, thinking of all an ambitious 
man has to give up for a career. Then I took another 
drink and thought, What the hell? There is always Ro- 
sita. 

It was getting light by the time we got back to the 
apartment. I was so boiled that Connie had to prop up 
one side and the cab driver another, to get me up the 
stairs. But I’d never felt better in my life. I wanted to — 
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wake up everyone in the building and tel! them I was in. 

“You're okay, Willy,” Arturo had told me. “You’re 
okay. I like you fine.” 

Then the cab driver tried to get tough with me just 
because I didn’t want to pay the fare. I was going to shoot 
his ears off, but Connie persuaded me to give him a ten 
of my dice winnings and he slunk off down the stairs. 

Even then there were two doors where there should 
have been one, and I tried to walk through the wrong 
one the first time and had to clip Connie good because 
she hadn’t steered me right. But she finally got me in. 

“Now you get some sleep,” she told me. 

I said, “To hell with that.” 

I’d never seen her so pretty. I was going to miss her 
like sin. I grabbed her and pulled her to me. “Did I ever 
tell you that you were a pretty little doll?” | 

She nodded like she was frightened of me. “Why, y-yes. 
You've told me several times, Willy.” 

“And I'm saying it now,” I told her. The frightened 
look was still in her eyes. “Come on. Tell me, honey. 
What is eating you now?” 

Her eyes filling with tears, she got what was worrying 
her off her chest. ‘About, Mr. Phillips. You aren’t really 
going to hurt him, are you, Willy? All you are going to 
do is hit him, like you hit Mr. Schaeffer.” 

“Sure. That’s all,” I lied. 

“And I don’t have to be bad, do I, Willy?” 

I kissed her eyes and her lips and her throat. ‘““That’s 
just the point, honey,” I told her. “If you were to do any- 
thing bad, you would queer the whole deal. Like The 
Preacher explained, you don’t have to do a thing but be 
good and want to get ahead in the world. You leave 
everything else to Little Willy. You'll queer the whole 
pitch if you as much as wink one of those pretty blue 
eyes at Mr. Phillips.” 

“I’m. glad,” she told me. “Because like I teld you this 
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afternoon, both the matron and Mr. Phillips told me—” 

I’d heard the record before. “Sure. I know,” I said. 
“A girl with your looks and inherent decency doesn’t 
belong in a house of correction. Okay. Now take off my 
shoes. It’s damn near morning.” 

She tcok off my shoes and untied my tie like a dutiful 
hill wife should, but she seemed to be having trouble 
with the zipper of her dress. “You—still awake, Willy?” 
she asked me. 

I said I was. 

““He—he’s nice, in a way,” she said. “I mean The 
Preacher. And even if he is working for Arturo now, he 
is a real preacher, isn’t he, Willy?” 

Drunk as I was, I'd never heard anything so funny. 
I had to hang on to the bed to keep from falling out. 

“Hell, no,” I told the little stupe. “We just call him 
that on account of he looks like a Holy Joe. The closest 
The Preacher ever came to a church was once when he 
pinched the poor box to buy a quart of rum. He’s the 
cleverest con man in the business.” 

“Oh,” she said. “I see.” 

I tried to kiss her again, but she got up and got the 
quart I'd left on the dresser. 

“Let’s have a big drink,” she suggested. “A great big 
drink—to celebrate.” She handed me the bottle. ‘Here 
you take the first drink, Willy.” 

I was glad to see her in her right mind and forgetting 
that foolish temperance business about alcohol making 
you stupid. I tilted the butt of the bottle to the ceiling 
and let the stuff in it drain down. And it was the one over 
twenty. 

The next thing I knew, it was two o’ciock in the 
afternoon. On Connie’s pillow there was pinned a note 
that read in her misspelled childish scrawl: 


Mr. Preacher has cum for me to take me to the room he 
has rented. I start work at the restrant tomorrow morn- 
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ing at ten an work the shift thru until four. Goodbye, 
Willy. 
Connie 


I was almost sorry I'd gotten so drunk. Even if she was 
dumb, Connie was a good kid. 


IV 


OnE week, two weeks, almost three weeks passed. Arturo 
was biting his nails up to here, but The Preacher told 
him the same thing he’d told me—we didn’t dare to rush 
the deal. We had to play it cagey. 

Meanwhile, the town was going to pot. Cobwebs were 
forming on the bar stools where the B girls had once 
made merry chatter to the chumps. Flying squads of 
_ picked men from the D.A.’s office knocked over one 
after another of Arturo’s-horse-and-poker parlors. Chink 
Elmo, who handled the hot car-export drop, was tagged 
_ by a strong-arm squad and thrown in the clink for three 
days before Arturo could locate him and get him out 
on ten-grand bail. 

The stick-up boys and muscle men were starving. An 
inspector, two captains, a licutenant, and a short ton of 
sergeants, were suspended pending charges. It was get- 
ting so bad a fellow couldn’t even have an over-time 
parking ticket fixed, let alone square a fast caper. 

The first thing I’d done after the party was spend most 
of my dice game winnings on two three-hundred-dollar 
‘suits of clothes. But unless the town opened up pretty 
soon, I was going to look very silly wearing glad rags like 
that with holes in both of my shoes. 

The only bright spot in the picture was Connie. She’d 
been a hasher when [I met her and a good one. She took 
to the job in the joint across from the City Hall like ben- | 
edictine to brandy. | 
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What was more important—from what reports I'd 
had and what I'd seen with my own eyes, Philips had 
fallen for her like a ton of Irish confetti. He used to eat 
at one, and spend fifteen minutes in the joint. Now he 
came in for a cup of coffee when Connie came on shift 
and ate his way through the rest of the day. What I 
mean, the guy was on the ropes. 

And Connie was playing it smart. From time to time I 
dropped in for a cup of coffee and a sinker, and saw it 
with my own eyes. As soon as the chump would walk 
in the door, she’d flutter those big blue peepers of hers 
at him like he was the most important thing in her life 
and she was just as crazy about him, in an innocent way, 
as he was about her. 

Even if he’d just been in five minutes before, she’d 
say, ‘‘Oh, it’s you, Mr. Phillips,”’ like her heart was stand- 
ing still. 

And he’d just sit there mooning at her like she was 
pennies from heaven and keep on ordering coffee and 
pie for an excuse to look a little longer. Honest. One 
day I saw the guy eat six bowls of deep dish apple and 
drink eight cups of coffee. 

I didn’t blame him for looking. Like the guy said in 
the book, you never miss the violets until they’re gone, 
And Connie was something to look at in the white nylon 
uniform. With her straw-colored hair wound in big 
braids around her head, she reminded a guy of summer 
and flowers and the sweet smell of hay and the tinkle 
of a brook and green, living, growing things sprouting 
up out of rich black earth. The kid only weighed a hun- 
dred pounds, but what I mean she was lush. 

She was doing good with her homework, too. None of 
us dared to see her at the restaurant or show at the high- 
class rooming house where she was living. But like she 
had arranged with The Preacher, she sent in regular 
reports. Phillips—she called him Don in her reports— 
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had suggested she take a secretarial course. Even in the 
short time she had been going to school, it showed in 
both her spelling and her writing. 

He, Don, Connie wrote, said there was no reason in 
the world why with a little coaching she shouldn’t over- 
come her humble beginning and take her rightful place 
in society. To that end, he was calling for her almost 
every night now, escorting her to school, waiting while 
she learned, then escorting her back to her room and 
going over her lessons with her. 

' Even The Preacher was impressed by the way she was 
following his instructions, and began planning big 
things for her once Phillips was out of the way. 


Then the fly got stuck in the ointment. Arturo, it 
would seem, just happened to be coming out of a certain 
office in City Hall, where he had dropped in to try to ar- 
range a fix in the Chink Elmo matter, when he bumped 
smack into the young D.A. 

I wasn’t there. All I know is what I read in the papers 
and what I was told. Maybe Arturo snarled at the kid. 
I wouldn’t know. I don’t blame him if he did. But Phil- 
lips wasn’t having any. 

He named Arturo in so many words and told him that 
now he had him on the run, he was going to run him 
right back into the hole he’d crawled out of. Then Ar- 
turo came back with a couple of hot retorts about Sun- 
day school towns and teaching his grandmother to suck 
eggs. And the first thing the guys in the hall know, the 
two are mixing it with their fists. 

It takes Gorgo and Farley Gray, an elevator operator, 
and two Park Board Policemen to pry them apart, before 
they can make like the gingham dog and the calico 
cat, while two press photographers who just happened 
to be passing snapped themselves a twenty-buck raise. 

The afternoon papers came out with screamers: 
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ARTURO AND D.A. BATTLE WITH FISTS IN CITY 
HALL CORRIDOR! 


CRIME MUST GO, SAYS D.A. 
NUTS, SAYS ARTURO! 


It was all very sordid and degrading, but I will say for 
Phillips that he kept his head. He could have jugged 
Arturo and had him put under a peace bond. But he 
knew he couldn’t keep him in the jug. He also knew all 
he’d made was talk. He could never get rid of Arturo. 
Not by any legal means. 

Arturo knew where too many lost weekends had been 
spent. Where too many bodies were fertilizing the daisies. 
He had too many high officials on his secret payroll. ‘Too 
many aldermen were driving cars and living in houses 
their smear of the gravy had bought. 

So, being a smart lad, Phillips let the affair wind up 
with a final statement to the press in which he said: 


In a younger, more direct, more virile America, what 
would have been done, what should be done to vermin 
of Arturo’s stripe, is exterminate him. He should be shot 
down like the mad dog he is. 


Arturo blew higher than his penthouse when he read 
it. “Now the guy is going to shoot me. To hell with this 
stalling around. Get Phillips out of my hair. Have him 
rubbed out tonight.” 

“Okay,” The Preacher agreed. “Tonight is as good 
_a night as any. You ready to go to work, Little Willy?” 

I told him, “Any time.” 

He gave me explicit directions in just what part of the 
house it was and also a key he’d had made for Connie’s 
room and one for the downstairs front door. 

“We'll pull it tonight,” he said, “when Phillips brings 
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her home from school. You be in Connie’s closet and 
waiting by ten-thirty. When I leave here, I'll stop by the 
restaurant and tip her off that tonight is the pay-off. You 
remember your instructions?” 

_ I said I did, but The Preacher made me repeat them 
~—how I was to wrap both arms around Phillips and get 
his gun out of his pocket without marking him in any 
way that might make the homicide boys suspicious. 

“And remember, Phillips is left-handed,” he reminded. 

“Be sure you put the gun in his left hand.” 
_ I said I would remember, and he went into more de- 
tails about how he and two of the other boys would 
touch off a house a few doors down the block to shill 
Connie’s landlady and her fellow roomers out of the 
joint, so that no one would see me enter. 

Now the pay-off was coming up, Arturo was pleased as 
a kid. He bought both of us a drink of the good stuff he 
drank himself, and then slipped me a fifty as an evidence 
of good faith and affection. 

“Eat a big steak. Eat two big steaks. Be good and 
strong, Little Willy,” he told me. “And pull that trigger 
hard.” 

I promised him I would and rode downstairs. It being 
then only about two o'clock, and the caper eight and a 
half hours away. I went back to the apartment to have a 
few more nips andanap.... 

It was almost six o’clock when the special-delivery boy 
banged on the door and poked the letter at me. I tipped 
him the back of my hand, then ripped open the letter 
and read it. It was from Connie. 

On top of her six months’ training in the House of 
Correction, three weeks of secretarial school had _ cer- 
tainly done wonders for Connie. ‘There wasn’t one mis- 
spelled word and, instead of a childish scrawl, her writ- 
ing had character. It could have been written by a 
governor’s or even a senator’s wife. What I mean, it had 
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class. Some bills fell out in my hand as I opened it. The 
letter read: 


Dear Willy: 

Please meet me in Grant Park by the Buckingham Foun- 
tain at exactly seven-thirty tonight. I have something very 
important to discuss with you. Something vital to both of 
our futures. If you would like to get rich, if you would like 
to have as much money as Arturo, don’t fail to meet me. 
And don’t tell any one about this. 

Yours very truly, 
Connie 
P.S. Am inclosing my two-weeks pay. 


It was nice of the kid. It was also an intriguing letter. 
I couldn’t help but wonder what she was on the trail of. 
Even the dumbest of dames bump into gold mines some- 
times, and Connie had had an inside track into the D.A.’s 
office for three weeks. I burned the letter and put the 
money in my wallet. 

The caper wasn’t set for until after she’d come back 
from school. The Preacher had tipped her by now that 
tonight was the big night. But I still would have plenty 
of time to meet her by the fountain and find out what 
was in her little mind. ... 


Since the colored lights hadn't been turned on yet, it 
was dark in the park by the fountain. But I hit it on the 
head, and Connie was waiting for me. I took her in my 
arms and kissed her but something big was eating her. 
and she was too excited to respond. 

“Not now, Little Willy,” she told me. “We haven't 
time.” She led the way to a bench and sat down. “Do 
you remember what you told me that last night, when 
we went up to Arturo’s penthouse?” 

I asked her, “What?” 


“You said, “This is the kind of a joint I would like to 
live in.’ ” 
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I was pleased that she remembered. “Yeah. Sure, I did 
say that.” 

She took a deep breath. “Well, you can. Listen, Little 
Willy. I’ve been thinking.” 

“No. Not again?” I cracked. 

But Connie was in no mood for levity. She had busi- 
ness on her mind. di sed ve read the afternoon papers?” 

“Of course.’ 

“All about where Mr. Phillips said that Arturo should 
be shot down like a mad dog?” 

I laughed. “Sure. And did the little grease-ball hit the 
ceiling! That’s why he said that Phillips had to be—” 
I remembered her delicate sensibilities just in time— 
“er—intimidated and disgraced tonight.” I wasn’t too 
worried about her reaction after the thing was over. 

Once I had cut the caper, she would have to string 
along or find herself tagged as am accessory to murder. 
And even Connie had brains enough to know what that 
could mean. ““The Preacher contacted you?” 

She nodded. ‘Yes, And that’s why I sent you the note.” 


_ She gave with the brain business again. “And here is 


what I have been thinking, Little Willy.” She patted my 
sleeve. ‘““You’re big and you're strong and you're brave 
and you're a good shot with a gun.” 

I was modest. “Oh, I get by. Come to the point, 


honey.” 


She said, “I don’t like Arturo. And I don’t trust him. 


_ He burned my kitten. I’d like to see him dead.” Then 


she pulled the snapper and it hit me like a punch in the 
belly. “So what would happen, Little Willy, if Mr. Phil- 
lips tried to keep his threat and he and Arturo did shoot 
it out—and both of them were killed?” 

I said, “It would be a mess,” Then I saw what she was 
driving at and the small veins in my temple began to 
pound. It all just went to show what happened when 
you bought a pair of shoes for a hill kid and combed the 
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dogwood out of her hair. She got ambitious for her 
man. I was bigger and tougher than any of the other 
boys in the mob, The Preacher and Farley Gray in- 
cluded. And with Arturo dead and the snotty young D.A. 
making the grass greener, there was no reason in the 
world why I shouldn’t take over Arturo’s mob and his 
rackets. 

The picture made me nervous, I slapped her. “You’ve 
said too much or not enough. Keep talking.” 

Sniffling a little because I hurt her, Connie explained 
the plan she’d thought up. It would have to go like clock- 
work. The Preacher and the rest of the boys would be 
expecting her to lead young Phillips back to her rooming 
house for the pay-off and would be busy touching off the 
house down the block and making certain the road was 
clear for me to get into her closet. Just on the off-chance 
that anything should go wrong, Arturo, rat that he was, 
was certain to be in his own penthouse, perfectly alibied. 

Almost breathless now, Connie continued, “So what . 
if exactly at ten-thirty—instead of leading Don back to 
my rooming house—I suggest he make a personal call 
on Arturo and have it out with him once and for all? 
And you are waiting at Arturo’s instead of the rooming 
house? And when the shooting ts over, both of them are 
dead, the D.A. by Arturo’s gun and Arturo dead by his?” 

Once she had made the plunge, Connie was a bloody- 
minded little wench. It made my skin crawl to hear the 
calm way she explained it. She concluded: 

“Then both of them would be out of your hair, Little 
Willy. And you could live in Arturo’s penthouse and 
wear three-hundred-dollar suits and drive a big. con- 
vertible.” 

It was a pretty picture. “But how do you know you 
can get the D.A. to go to Arturo’s penthouse?” 

She made a gesture with her hand. “Oh, that. I can 
wind Don around my little finger. He thinks the sun 
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rises and sets in me and he'll do anything that I ask him.” 

I thought it over for a few more minutes. The more I 
thought, the better it sounded. Arturo was a rat and a 
cheap skate. What had he given me? A few Eee on the 
back, a few drinks, and fifty dollars. 

Connie continued to stroke the sleeve of my coat. “I 
don’t have to tell you. You’re smart. But you'll have to 
time it close. So why don’t you get to Arturo’s at, say ten 
twenty-five and, well, get the first part of the business 
over with. Then when I come in with Mr. Phillips—’ 
‘She left it there. : 

“It’s a sale,” I told her. “I'll buy it.” I tried to hug her 
to me, but she pulled away. 

“Please. I’m wearing a brand-new suit and you're 
getting it all mussed,” 

The lights in the fountain came on then and I could 
see her. Feeling as good as I did about what was going to 
happen and me taking over the whole shebang, I said 
she looked pretty snazzy. Connie explained it was what 
they called a going-away suit, whatever that means, and 
she had bought it with her tips. 

“You do like the idea, then?” 

There were still a few minor points I would have to 
work out, like what to do with the butler if he was there, 
and whether to run the cage myself or trust Jack Keagle. 
But I'd cut a lot of ad-lib capers and I was confident I 
could bridge any gaps in the mechanics as I came to them. 

“Ten-thirty at Arturo’s,” I sealed it. “And you can 
quit your job in the morning, Connie. You won’t have 
to hash any more.” 

“Thank you, Little Willy.” she told. me. 
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Part of my problem solved itself when I remembered 
that ‘Thursday was Arturo’s butler’s night out. After leav- 
ing Connie in the park, I took a cab back to the drive 
and was smoking a butt under the marquee of a joint 
a few doors up the street, when I saw the butler come 
out. He was dolled-up to start off on some tom-catting 
expedition of his own. Working where he did, the guy 
must have gotten a lot of telephone numbers. 

How to get in and out of the joint without being seen 
was another problem. Then I happened to think that 
in a swell joint like that they wouldn't bring the garbage 
down in the front cage. They didn’t. Walking around in 
back of the building I could see a narrow line of lights 
spotting a freight elevator that ran all the way up to the 
penthouse. 

The entrance, I imagined, was through the boiler 
room. A quick investigation proved I was right. And 
Arturo for all his dough was no smarter than the average 
householder. He had a two hundred dollar a week guard 
on his front door but he entrusted the back to a two- 
dollar lock any dime store skeleton key would open. 

Satisfied I could get in and out, I walked on down the 
street and lost myself in a crowded bar for the next two 
hours. At ten, I called Arturo from a pay station. 

“This is you-know-who, boss,” I told him. “I’m just 
calling to have you wish me luck and tell you to be sure 
to be covered just in case something should go wrong.” 

It seemed to please him. 

“Thanks, I-know-who,” he said softly. “Good luck.” 


- He chortled. “And don’t worry about me. I’m sick on the 


couch with a doctor’s prescription. Besides, I’ve left word 
for the mayor to call me at exactly ten-thirty, at which 
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time I intend to lodge a protest against keeping in office 
a certain highly ‘placed official who keeps the low com- 
pany he does. The nerve of the guy cracking wise like 
he did about a respectable business man.” Then he 
said, “Thanks for calling again,” and hung up. 

I smoked a cigarette in the booth. If Arturo was using 
a sick dodge it was unlikely he had a doll in the pent- 
house. Besides, once the fat was in the fire, reports from 
this guy and that would come pouring in over his private 
unlisted wire and he wouldn’t want any doll tuned in. 

Some mug opened the door of the booth and wanted 
to know if I’d rented it for the night. 

“If I had time,” I told him, “I’d push your teeth down 
your throat on account of I don’t like the tone of that 
crack. But as it so happens, I’m busy. So, if you will ex- 
cuse me, chum, I am on my way to earn a million dol- 
lars.” 

He looked after me like I was nuts, as I walked out of 
the bar. The Indian still having charge of the summer, 
it was warm. I enjoyed the walk back to the drive. I’ve 
thought of it many a time. The thing was a cinch, a push- 
over. It all just went to show a guy. You went along 
stealing peanuts for years. Then you picked up a blonde 
—and whammo, you hit the jackpot. 

I walked by in the dark, on the other side of the street, 
to give it a last quick once-over. Jack Keagle was out 
on the walk smoking a cigarette with the doorman. 
When the time for it came, both of them would swear 
that no one but Connie and District Attorney Don Phil- 
lips had asked to be taken up to Arturo’s penthouse. I 
walked on around to the back of the building, in through 
the open baggage room door, and opened the lock on 
the freight elevator with my skeleton key. 

Closing the door, I pushed the handle forward and 
_ started up at exactly the time I should have been sneak- 
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ing into Connie’s rooming house and making like a 
mouse in her closet. . 

The cage opened into a service hall with a little better 
lock on the door leading into the penthouse. I had to 
use both my pick-lock and my penknife on it. It must 
have taken me almost two minutes before I got it open 
and walked on into the unlighted kitchen. 

I touched the deep freeze as I passed. The thing was 
big and must have cost two thousand bucks. And it was 
filled with expensive viands like aged steaks that thick, 
and quail and frog’s legs and quick-frozen pompano. 
And it all was going to belong to me. All for the price 
of two slugs. It was the best bargain I’d ever picked up. 

Arturo was in the living room, alone. He was propped 
up on a zebra-striped sofa reading a racing form and 
nursing a bottle—which must have been the doctor's 
prescription he’d mentioned. 

When he saw me, he squeaked, “Little Willy. What 
are you doing here?’ 

I gave him the classic answer like they always do in 
the films. “Why, me? I’m taking over, chump.” I glanced 
_ at his wrist watch. It was ten twenty-eight. It was time. 
“Good-by, Arturo,” I told him—and pulled the trigger 
of the gun in my hand. 

For all of his dough and his rackets, he went out like a 
switched-off light. I made certain I’d done a good job. 
Then I lighted a cigarette and sat down to wait for 
Connie to show up with the D.A. 


I'd never known minutes could be so long. It crawled 
to ten twenty-nine, then dragged on to ten-thirty, and 
the phone began to ring like mad, That was the mayor. 
I let it ring. It served him right for a man in his position 
to stoop to call a rat like Arturo. 

From then on time really went slow. It got to be ten 
thirty-five, and I was beginning to sweat. I could have 
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left any time. The back door was wide open. But I’d only 
completed half the job. The way it stood now it was mur- 
der. Connie had to show up with Phillips. 

At ten-forty, I unloosened my tie and opened my shirt. 
I was getting hot—but the stiff was getting colder every 
minute. If it got much colder even when. Connie did 
show up with Phillips, the boys who make with the ther- 
mometers and test tubes were going to be damn suspi- 
cious. 

My whole body was drenched with sweat. The phone 
continued to ring on and off. At ten forty-seven I 
couldn’t stand it any longer and picked it up, hoping 
that it was Connie calling to say they’d been delayed, 
but she’d be up with the chump in a minute. | 

It wasn’t Connie. It was The Preacher. And he 
sounded more hysterical than I’d ever heard him before. 
He thought I was Arturo. 

“Both Little Willy and Connie have run out on us,” 
he stormed. “And there’s been a tip-off somewhere. Four 
cops picked me up just as I was about to torch off the 
house down the block to create a diversion and what I 
mean—they got,me with the goods. But it can’t go on the 
blotter—” : : 

I dropped the phone back in the cradle. To hell with 
The Preacher. I had troubles of my own. I gave Connie 
two more minutes, thinking dark thoughts about her, 
like maybe she’d never meant to show. Then the front 
door bell pealed. I was never so glad to hear any bell in 
my life. I’d done the kid an injustice. 

Holding the gun in my right hand, I opened the front 
door. “Come in, Mr. Phillips,” I invited. “By all means, 
come right in.” 

Captain Miles of the Homicide Squad looked at me 
like I was nuts. So did the five members of his squad with 
him. 

“Well, Little Willy,” Captain Miles greeted me. “Im- 
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agine meeting you here. Tell me something, chum. Some 
dame just called me from Valparaiso. You know, that In- 
diana marriage mill, just over the state line and down 
aways. And she told me the screwiest story. She said if 
we'd chop-chop right over to Arturo’s penthouse, we 
might have the pleasure of making a murder investiga- 
tion.’ 

That was a long time ago. Nine months to be exact. 
In the elapsed time, the State has given birth to two mur- 


der trials, both of them revolving around me. The first - 


jury was smart. They disagreed. But the second box was 
filled with morons. They made it ‘first degree’ with no 
recommendation for mercy—which means I have to hit 
the coal chute in a place and at a time as designated 
by the law. The place is here. The time is two nights 
from now. 


So help me, I didn’t have a plea. That guy Phillips is 


one smart D.A. After him calling Arturo all the things 
he had, to hear him talk to the jury you would have 
thought that the little rat was one of the greatest bene- 


factors of mankind. What’s more, in both of my trials he . 


got the judge to admit what evidence he wanted on rec- - 


ord and to discard all the rest as irrelevant and immate- 


rial and tending to harm and degrade innocent parties ~ 


involved. 


And once he got a look at the pins of the young D.A.’s 7 


new wife, even the lawyer appointed by the court to de- 
fend me was working for the other side. It was criminal. 
So help me. 

They wouldn’t allow him to testify, but they did let 
me see The Preacher, once. That was just after they'd 
brought him here to start doing the long haul without 
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any hope of parole. And outside of trying to kick in my ~ 


teeth, he wasn’t too sore about having to take the fall. 


We both agreed it had been a good idea and I’d any 


made one mistake. 
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Those hill kids are funny women. Once they get that 
paper, they'll stick by their man to the last ditch. They’!l 
work and fight and lie and steal and even kill for him. 
But they want that paper to be legal. And I’d made a 
bad mistake by using a phony license I’d just happened 
to have handy and asking The Preacher to pose as some- 
thing he wasn’t and do something that he had never 
been ordained to do. 

And that winds it up, I guess. It was murder, pure and 
simple. Like the guy says in the gag, Connie was pure 
and I was simple. But I’ll see her again. I know. And not 
too long from now. 

The warden doesn’t like me either. And he got a big 
charge out of showirg me the invitation to my execu- 
tion that he sent to Mr. and Mrs. District Attorney Don- 
ald Phillips. 


NATURAL SELECTION 
by Gilbert Thomas 


“Hett. ’'m cookin’ here,” Butter said. 

“Then get back in the car,” Craw said. 

“Damned if I will.” 

“Then shut up.” 

“Bake in the car. Fry out here.” 

“All right. Only shut up about it.” 

The fat one hesitated. ‘I’m sorry, Craw,” he said. 

“Yeah.” 

Craw wanted to stand up but he didn’t. The sun cut 
across the car at the three o'clock angle, puddling hot 
shadows next to the running-board. Craw crouched there, 
working on two tin containers; they were hot in his 
hands. He’d been hammering and cutting at the cans 
for almost an hour. He wanted to stretch his back, to 
look down the road for any sign of an approaching car. 
But he didn’t want to face that sun. 

“Take a look down the road,” Craw said. 

“Ain't nothing comin’,” Butter said. But he put a fleshy 
hand on the running-board and wheezed to his feet. 
Craw had that look on his face when he’s mad, and But- 
ter knew he’d best stand up and look down the road. 
He did, breathing in the scorched air, feeling it burn his 
face, water his eyes. Nothing. To the north the dirt road 
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stretched straight and empty. To the south it wound out 
of sight behind the red rocks. Nothing. 

“See anything?” Craw was working again. 

“Not even a lizard.” 

“Any dust?” 

“I said there was nothin’.” Butter squatted full in the 
slim shadow and began dabbing at his sweat with a blue 


rag. 


They'd started three days ago, started from a small des- 
ert town that had one gas station, a general store, and 
no hotel. It was to be a prospecting trip, but all they 
really expected to find was a good time. 

Their old car had been piled high with canned food, 
camping gear, tools, and bagged-water. Craw had fixed 
the car before they had left. “She may be old,” he’d said, 
“but she’ll do.” 

And Butter’d said, ‘““You’re the boss,’ because Craw 
had been a mechanic in Los Angeles. But she hadn’t 
done. Hadn’t done at all. Maybe it was because Butter 
had forgotten to pack the ten-quart tin of oil, and he 
didn’t want Craw to get mad, so he didn’t tell him. Craw 
would sit in the car while Butter would check the oil 
in the crankcase and the water in the radiator. And But- 
ter would always say, “She’s perkin’.” 

Everything might have been all right if it hadn’t been 
for one jagged rock that had fallen from a cliff over-hang- 
ing the road. The car had hit the rock, the rock had 
punctured the crankcase. In time the motor had ex- 
ploded with friction-heat, two pistons punching through 
the cast-iron block. | 

And so they waited beside their dead car, waited 
through part of the canned food, all the water. Nothing 
Came... 

Craw, still crouched, still working on the tin cans, lis- 
tened to the fat one’s dry breathing. Butter. Everyone 
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called him that because of his fat. His skin, stretched 
tight over his slob, was somehow yellow. Even after being 
in the sun—how long had it been?—it was still somehow 
yellow. Butter. Was anyone ever so fat? Butter liked 
greasy soups, Butter liked fat meat, pie, potatoes, soda 
pop—and slim girls. Craw wondered why he’d ever 
teamed up with the ball of butter. He didn’t like him. 
But he’d been good for laughs, and the slim girls hadn’t 
gone for Butter. Now, hearing him breathing that way, 
and smelling his body pouring sweat next to him in the 
car’s shadow, and remembering the oil . . . 

‘Hey! You nuts?” Butter yelled, rolling out of the way 
of Craw’s fists. 

“You stinkin’ two-ton ... !” 

“Craw!” 

“Tl kill you!” Craw heard his voice getting away — 
from him, getting higher. He felt his fists hit and dis- 
appear in flesh. He wondered if Butter could feel it some- 
where deep under that fat, down where his bones began. 
It was easy. Too easy. He stopped. And he was sorry. 
“You all right?” 

“T’m—lI'm all right,” Butter said. 

“Take the bottom can and drain out what’s left in 
the radiator.” 

“All right, Craw.” 

Butter drained the. radiator and brought the rusty 
water back to Craw. There wasn’t much. Craw started a 
small greasewood fire and began to distill the water. 

“I wouldn’t have thought of that, Craw,” Butter said 
happily. 

“Someone’s got to do some thinking.” 

“Maybe when you finish we'd better take the water 
and start walking back?” 

“Back where?” 

. “Remember, maybe twenty miles back, that old 
house?” 
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“You feel like walking twenty miles?” 
Butter closed his eyes and cried. But his sweat had 
stopped and there were no tears. 


“L.A, I been thinking about L.A.,” Butter said. 
“L.A.,” but Craw didn’t say it the way the fat one had. 
“You never did like it.” 

— “Tt stinks.” 

“Tt’s my home, Craw.” 

“That all you can think about.” 

“It’s my home town.” 

“This is your home town now.” 

“No, it’s not, Craw.” 

“Stop talking and shut up.” 

“I been thinking maybe I’m going to die.” 

“Yeah. Sure.” 

“Ain’t you ever thought of that, Craw?” 

“Everybody’s got to die sometime.” 

“I always thought when I died it would be in L.A.” 

“I’m outta that town and I’m staying out,” Craw said. 
“It never did me no good, and I’m not dying here or 
there.” 

“If I die, Craw, would you take me back to L.A.?” 

“Yeah. Sure. If you die.” 

Somewhere a small animal made a sound. It was 
evening. Heat hung in the air, undecided, not knowing 
where to go, but lifting. The hard soil was the floor of 
an oven that would radiate heat for another three hours. 
Then cold. 

Butter sat on the running-board. He hawked but 
couldn’t spit. He tongued the dust on his lips, then lifted 
a tin can and took a drink. 

“Better start walking,” Craw said. “Better start to- 
night.” 

Butter lowered the can. He shook it. Maybe a dat 

“Which way?” Butter asked. 
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“To the house.” 

“What if it’s empty?” 

“I thought it was your idea to walk back there?” 

“I was only . rs His voice saa aa off. 

“It won't be empty.” 

“(Maybe if we went the other way?” 

“To the house.” 

“Okay.” 

“Let's go,” Craw said. 

They left. Craw took the tin of water and walked 
ahead. Butter followed. They didn’t look back. 


All night? Had they walked all night? Or had it been 
a day and a night, or two days? They walked. Craw al- 
ways a little in front. Butter stumbling, swinging slowly 
from one side of the road to the other: a soft, round pen- | 
dulum. The road: hammered dirt at crazy angles and 
Butter stumbling. Craw could hear him breathing hard, 
and once the fat one whimpered, and once he cried. But 
they never stopped. The water was gone now—when 
had they had the last of it?—and they remembered noth- 
ing, but the ruts hard as concrete, their ankles turning, 
the swing in the road ahead. But no house. Another mile, 
nothing ahead. Then Craw stopped. 

“It’s . . . up ahead.” Craw didn’t recognize his voice. 

Butter tried to call out, but the sound he made was 
the whistle without the pea. 


The house was the color of the dust it sat in. Lost in. 
the desert with Butter and Craw. A monument to a man 
with arthritis who died there seeking a cure. Dry. Empty. | 
They stood there and looked. The house was a shack of. 
dry boards. Cracks between the boards. The floor had 
dropped at one end, throwing the room into lunacy. No 
furniture, but there was a frying pan on the wall near 
where the stove had becn. On the floor was an empty 
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bottle labeled Dr.-something’s Muscle Liniment. One 
room, that’s all it was, with a door in the front and one 
in the back. Craw tried to cuss and almost did as he went, 
half. sliding, across the slanting floor towards the back 
door. 

Butter turned his back and sat down on the ground. 
He could hear Craw tearing at the back door, but he 
wasn’t thinking of that. He was thinking of a bottle of 
cold beer, icy drops clinging to its sides. He was running 
_the tip ef his finger up and down the bottle, rubbing the 
cold drops off. He was using his fingernail to play with 
the sopping label, pushing it this way and that. Then 
the bottle in his mouth and that first rush of cold beer 
hitting his tongue. 

There was an sdvertisivies sign in L.A. It looked like 
you could almost reach out and take one of the three 
cold dripping glasses of beer on it. Ice cream. He liked 
ice cream. It was a little harder to bring that back. Yes. 
There was that place on Beverly Blvd. almost next to 
Western. They had ice cream and he’d always pay extra 
for the second scoop. Vanilla, that was good to think 
about: strawberry, chocolate, please, anybody, L.A.! 

“Look at thisnybody, L.A.! 

“Look at this,’’ Craw tried to say. 

Butter didn’t look up. 

“Look,” and Craw dropped the can next to Butter. 

Butter turned and reached. for it. 

“Kerosene,” Craw said. “Lousy kerosene in that can. 
Only thing in the place. Found it underneath the car.” 

“Car?” 

“In back.” 

Butter started to his feet. Claw pushed him back. 

“No use looking.” 

“I want to see.’ 

Craw kicked at the kerosene can, then he reached 
down and hoisted Butter to his feet. 

Yes, there was the car. It was standing on a aad rise 
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back of the house. There were ruts leading up to it. Who- 
ever had left it there had used that same spot to park it 
all the time. The car was old. 

They tried to push it. It wouldn't move, The sun, the 
air: they had dried up every pat of grease in the car. And — 
there was no gas. 

A solid chunk of sun-dried metal, derelict, standing 

on a small rise in the sun. The tires were solid rubber, 
the kind a smart man uses on the back roads of the des- 
ert. The spokes of the wheels had been yellow, but now 
they were gray, bare wood with tracings of yellow near 
the hubs. The car was high and narrow, the kind you 
seldom see in this country any more, the kind you see in 
Mexico. It had four doors. 
- Craw opened one of the doors. It opened with diffi- 
culty—it needed grease. He sat behind the thick wooden 
steering wheel. He pulled at the gears. Everything 
seemed in perfect order, but dry, not rusted. 

He climbed out of the car and pushed past Butter who 
stood grotesquely in a squashy slump. He didn’t know 
why, but he wanted a look at that motor. Open the hood 
—that’s right, it comes hard, but it’s open. Looks okay. 
Wiring?—okay. Four cylinders. Sparks? Couldn't tell yet. 
But even two would do. Maybe more sparks under seat, 
or in the tool kit. Tools? Yes, there are tools. Simple. 
tools. But then it’s a simple car. Check oil?—dry. Bat- 
tery? Dead, sure. Generator brushes: sure, that’s why it 
was always parked on this rise. If that battery ever went 
dead, a good push would send it rolling down; then 
throw her into gear and kick the clutch and she’d start. 
Wonder would she run on the juice generated by the 
brushes in the generator? And a car could run on kero- 
sene. He’d seen it. Plenty of noise and smoke, bv% it 
could run. And they had kerosene—at least three gallons, 
. maybe five. Enough to get somewhere. And Craw knew 
thev’d better get somewhere, soon. 
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The two men sat on the broken steps that led down 
from the back door of the shack. It was Ria: again. 

“Maybe, if we went back, and . . .” Butter tried to 
talk. 

Craw knew what he meant. “Get parts out of our 
car?” 

“That’s what I meant.” 

Craw tried to lift his arm. It was heavy. “You want to 

try?” he said, but his mind was probing the old car, and 
Butter. 
_ Butter’s intelligence ran to fat, and by the time that 
was fed there wasn’t much left for the brain. Should 
have checked the oil myself; he always makes mistakes, 
so it was my fault, if it was anybody’s. Too tired to beat 
him up any more. 

And now Craw knew he was going to die, and no one 
was going to know about it, and that wasn’t the way he’d 
planned on dying at all. Only Butter would know, and 
he was going to die too... 

Butter had stopped thinking of cool things. As he sat 
there, dying: fl wish... Twas... In LAS 


The old car stood high and bright in the moonlight. 
It was ten thirty-eight when Craw asked: “How much 
you weigh?” 

“Three hunnert ... twenty,” Butter said, after a 
while. 


It was past midnight. 

“Help me,” Craw said, rising. 

The fat one sat with his arms around his knees, rolling 
to and fro on his roundness. He looked like he might be 
moaning softly to himself, but he wasn’t. 

“.. . with the car,” Craw said. He pulled Butter to 
his feet with surprising strength. 
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He opened the hood again and began to feel the 
motor with his fingers, probing with his fingertips the 
places he had been probing with his mind. Feeling where 
the power would be. | 

“Rocks,” he said. “Get rocks to put under the axle.” 

Trance-like the fat one wandered off to do as he was 
told. 


All that night there was no sound but the sound of the 
fat one’s breathing, and the clink and hammer and tap 
of metal on metal, as Craw worked. He knew this would 
be their last night. And he worked .... 

_ The car was up on the rocks, its wheels pulled off. The 
motor lay open. Wires, plugs, and metal tubes lay pat- 
terned evenly, professionally, on the hard earth. There 
were small mounds of nuts and bolts heaped carefully on 
the running-boards. The sky was purple with morning. 

Butter spasmed in his sleep. Craw stood looking. at 
him, asleep there, then he turned and started for the 
shack. He walked surprisingly fast. Next to the rear door 
there was a heavy, round, oversize vil drum that came 
up as high as his chest. It had a small hole in the bottom 
for a draft. It had been used as an incinerator. 


“Whose house he in?” the old man asked. 

“Up Ned’s place,” a woman answered. 

“Funniest lookin’ car I ever saw,” someone said. 

“Think I saw it ’round here some years back,” some- 
one said. 

“Out of his head?” 

“Plumb crazy, Les said.” 

“Wonder how he ever got that tub out of the desert?” 

It was a small town, a desert town, with one gas sta- 
tion, a general store, and no hotel. Now there was a clus- 
ter of people gathered around an old car parked next 
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to the gas station. Nothing ever happened in this town, 
and now something was happening; so they asked ques- 
tions. 

“Doc’s over lookin’ after him,” the woman said. She 
wore a hat and seemed to know more about it than any- 
body else. 

“Whee!” that from a small boy, maybe ten. “It stinks.” 

“Yeah, don’t it now,” the old man said, examining the 
car. 

“Doc think he’ll live?” 

“Said it all depended on how long he’d been in the 
desert,” the woman said. ‘He might die.” 

The sun was up and it was coming down hot. The old 
car wasn’t in the shade. The small boy made a face and 
held his nose, then ran to the general store for a bottle 
of pop. The woman with the hat left, then the rest began 
moving away. 


Craw made his way toward the gas station, toward 
the car. The doctor had wanted him to rest longer, but 
he couldn’t rest. Now he knew what he had to do. 

“You all right, Buddy?” That from the man at the gas 
station. 

_ “Ts the car here?”’ 
“We got lots of cars,” he said. is “Which one you mean?” 

“The ... old one. The... 

But the man interrupted. tee ain’t you the guy that 
came drivin’ the old buggy off the desert? Sure, I 
wouldn’t have recognized you,’ ’ he said. “You want that 

a? 

“Where is it?” 

“If you want to sell it for junk .. . 

“Where’s the car?” 

Then Craw saw it, standing by the road. He had the 
gas station attendant put gas in it. 

“You're going to drive this wreck out of here?” 


99 
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“Finished with that gas?” 

“Yeah, but I’d better check the oil . . .” 

“T’ve got all I need.” 

“Water’s okay. Say, what’d you have down in that ra- 
digton iiss" 

““Here’s your money.” 

“Where you heading, Buddy?” 

“L.A.,” Craw said. 

“Hey, you nuts?” the gas station man said. “You'll 
never make it.” . 

“Tl make it,” Craw said. 


DEAD HEAT 
by Lillian Day and Norbert Lederer 


Tuts FALL, Emily Dunbar made up her mind, she would 
get a new outfit that matched. Brand-new, not made 
over or dyed or retrimmed. A coat, a hat, and a dress— 
all new and to match. For weeks she had scarcely glanced 
at the front page of the paper in her eagerness to get to 
the ads. She read all the fashion news and she knew 
about the new pencil silhouette, and the tailored-look, 
and the Autumn colors. Whenever she could get out 
she went window-shopping, and sometimes she went in 
and even inquired about prices. It seemed funny to see 
the windows filled with woolens and felt hats and furs 
when the sidewalks were steaming with the July heat. 

And then he had to go and get sick. 

Not that they didn’t have plenty in the bank, but An- 
drew would use the doctor bill as an excuse. Whenever 
she wanted clothes, or something for the house, the in- 
surance bill was due, or the income tax, or the interest 
on the mortgage. Something that was a number on pa- 
per, for which one paid and got nothing. 

He always had money for his collections—his bugs and 
his pipes and his stamps. They were “investments.” He 
could Sell them at a profit. But he never did and he never 
would. The house was cluttered up with them. ae 
collectors, she called them. 
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Twenty-one years now. Soon it wouldn’t matter what 
she wore. She was forty-three and looked older. Maybe 
it was just as well they’d had no children. He wouldn’t 
even let her have a dog. He was only interested in ani- 
- mals when they were dead—stuffed or soaked in form- 
aldehyde. ‘That collector’s bottle on his desk always made 
her shudder. 

She sat waiting for Dr. Gorman, staring at the place 
where her husband had sat, pouring over his collections, 
or drawing letters for type. Endless alphabets, endless 
ink-stains, endless dust. She had hated his back, the 
diagonal cross of his suspenders in winter, the ribbed 
undershirt in summer. She would. throw the desk out 
with all its filthy contents—she would have the room 
painted, perhaps even papered ... 

The doctor came in from the bedroom. | 

“He had a close shave but he’s all right now. At first 
I thought it was just his stomach again, but it’s acute 
poisoning. Antimony.” 

“How did he get that?” she asked. 

“Filings from the type. We’ve known cases in printers’ 
shops. He must have eaten a sandwich with some of the 
dust on his fingers. A little more and it might have been. 
serious. I suspected it right away, so I had an analysis 
made.” . 

“Never would wash his hands before eating,” she 
thought, but she said, “what shall I do?” - 

“Continue the powders every three hours and as much 
milk as he can take. He’ll be thirsty all the time. Keep a 
thermos bottle of milk next to his bed at night. By the 
way, how are you feeling? Still get those headaches?” 

“Yes.-I need fresh air.” 

“You can leave him for an hour in the afternoon. You 
must take care of yourself. Keep on with the capsules and 
try to get some sleep.” 

After the doctor had left, Emily went into the bed- 
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room. Andrew was lying with his eyes closed, but she 
knew he was not asleep. She went into the kitchen to 
get herself some lunch. She had just started to scramble 
eggs when she heard his voice: 

“Where are you?” 

She turned off the gas and hurried to him. 

“Close that window, will you, and help me up. God, 
how my legs hurt. I—’ He was seized with a fit of cough- 
ing. When it subsided he took a swallow of milk and she 
helped him up. While he was in the bathroom she 
straightened out his bed. He wanted the window closed 
for spite, it seemed. There hadn’t been a breath of air 
coming in. 

She helped him back to bed. “My legs,” he groaned. 
“I’m going to put in a claim against the company.” 

“They can’t help it if you're a pig and don’t wash 
your hands before eating.” 

“Qh, shut up,” he replied and shut his eyes. 

She went to the kitchen and finished her lunch. Then 
she got her mending basket and sat down in the big chair 
in the living room. The afternoon was oppressive. He 
never would go away in summer, even for a weekend. 

Her eyes strayed from her mending. Flowered wall 
paper, and light gray paint. A pair of love birds between 
the windows, and a plant or two. Modern light wood 
furniture, with no old-fashioned curlicues to collect dust. 
The lion’s head and the swordfish would go, of course. 
The lion’s head sitting on top of the ash can would look 
funny. It sure would startle the garbage man. She al- 
most smiled. 

And those horrible cases of dead butterflies and bie: 
tles. They might fetch some money. She would give the 
rugs to Mrs. Heyman, the super’s wife, and get a plain 
gray carpet. Everything new at once, like the ads in the 
magazines. Even when they had been married ae had 
started with other people’s old things. 
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Each afternoon, while Andrew slept, Emily kept re- 
furnishing the room. Mulberry carpet with blue dra- 
peries, or gray and yellow. The day she decided on red, 
she looked up and saw him standing in the doorway, a 
bare paunch protruding from his gaping pajamas. 

“Are you deaf?” he asked. “I’ve been shouting my 
lungs out.” 

“What are you doing up?” 

“I can’t stand it—it’s stifling in there. I’m going to sit 
up a while.” 

He took his place at the desk, his back toward her as 
it had been every evening and every Sunday for twenty- 
one years. He started rummaging around. 

“Where the hell is that envelope? Looks as if you’ve 
been dusting again. Every time you start cleaning, I can’t 
find anything. Leave my things alone. Oh, here it is.” 

She went on with her sewing. 

“My back is sore from lying,” he said. 

“Should I rub it with liniment?”’ 

“No.” 

She selected a sock to darn. When her needle was in 
it criss-cross he said, “I’m thirsty.” 

She brought him a glass of milk. 

“I hate the sight of milk,” he said. 


Each day he sat up a little longer. On Saturday the 
blue striped pajamas changed to green. He slept better 
now, calling her only a few times during the night. She 
liked sleeping in the living room. The couch was hard, 
but she could read late and move around. 

Sunday the thermometer mounted steadily. He sat 
up most of the day and had some chicken broth for lunch. 
When she had straightened up the house, Emily sat and 
read the paper. He took the comics and the sports and 
the racing news, while she looked at the illustrations of 
tailored suits and berets, of underwear and _ hostess 
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gowns. She had never had a hostess gown. The thing she © 
wore over her nightgown she still called a “kimono.” 

The afternoon sun crept along the floor, showing up 
the torn spots in the rugs. “Those rugs are a disgrace,” 
she said. | 

“What's the matter with them? They're all right.” 

And a little later she announced: “I think I'll get a 
permanent wave.” 

“Are you crazy?” was all he said. 

About seven he went to bed. She wet her hair and 
combed it up and then brought his milk. 

_ “What are you all dolled up for?” 

“T’ve had this dress for five years.” 

“You going out?” 

“No. Mrs. Heyman is coming up.” 

‘“‘What for?” 

“She’s going to show me how to cut a pattern,” she 
said, as if making a confession. 

“Tell her to get the hell out. I don’t want any gab- 
‘ bing. I’m going to sleep.” 

At that moment the bell rang. “If you don’t tell her 
I'll tell her myself.” He lay back and closed his eyes. 

She went to the door and stepped outside. There were 
a few moments of whispering. 

“Come in and shut that door,” he shouted. 

She closed the door and went into the bedroom. He 
had his eyes closed, which meant he wanted no further 
discussion. 

She stood at the living room window for a long time. 
The street noises were clear in the static air, and the heat 
lay on the pavements and between the buildings, like 
a dead thing. Like a dead weight. Like dead heat. 
Through open windows she saw people eating and fan- 
ning themselves and playing cards in all stages of un- 
dress. The city was gasping on the seventh day of a heat 
wave. She heard the sound of tired laughter, and saw 
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a man handing his wife a drink. She pulled the shade 
down sharply. She felt like a child who was being 
shunted off to bed, while things were going on. 

Andrew’s snores came through the open door. She sat 
down in his chair at the desk. She sat a long time, look- 
ing at the wall. 

Then she began rummaging amid the disorder of let- 
ters, clippings, type. There were bottles of Chinese ink, 
lampblack. Pencils. A compass, a ruler, long shears. ‘The 
collector’s bottle. Paper clips twisted out of shape, and a 
jar of crumbly library paste. And those daily racing 
sheets. He had never had the nerve to bet, but he picked 
the horses every day, and gloated when he’d named a 
winner. 

On the left side of the desk was a large wooden type- 
case filled with metal letters. Once she had turned it up- 
side down anid cleaned it, and put the type in order. And 
he had raised a rumpus about it. Funny, she remembered 
some of the names—Roman, Pica, Ruby. They stuck to 
her fingers. If it would only rain!—just a shower for re- 
lief. Thinking of the deadly heat, she picked out first an 
H, then an E, then an A, finally a T. She slipped them 
into her pocket. Then she got her handbag, took out a 
nailfile, and tiptoed into the kitchen. 


Tuesday he was worse. His skin looked dark and his 
eyes were puffy. He complained of pains in his legs, and 
nausea, and his thirst tortured him. He stayed in bed all 
morning. In the afternoon she went for a walk, window- 
shopping. Wednesday he was able to sit up only an hour. 

Thursday morning he was exhausted. He had had a 
bad night. He told her to phone Dr. Gorman. 

After the examination the doctor looked worried. 

“If his condition doesn’t improve by tomorrow, I’d 
like to take him to the hospital. He must have taken 
more of the stuff than I’d realized.” 
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After lunch she sat in her chair, listening to his dry 
cough and his retching. She was mending one of his 
socks. When it was half finished she took it off the darner 
and put it back in the basket. At dusk he calied her. 

“I’m parched,” he said. “Get me some milk.” 

She brought it and stood at the foot of the bed, watch- 
‘ing as he drank it greedily. He looked at her, dully, not 
seeing. Suddenly a look of terror came into his eyes, but 
he went on drinking a moment, as if by momentum, 
and then stopped and put the glass down. 

“You—you—” he began. 

’ “What’s the matter?” 

He coughed and sank back on the pillow, closing his 

eyes. She took the glass out and washed it. Then she 
went out to do some marketing. 
. When she returned and switched on the light in the 
living room, something disturbed her. Thete was a dis- 
arrangement of its previous disorder. The telephone: 
that was it. She was sure the telephone had been moved. 
She went into the bedroom. He was lying as she had left 
him. 

‘Have you been up?” she asked. 

“No,” he wheezed. 

She knew he was lying. What had he been up to? 

She prepared his thermos bottle and took it to him. 
The river, she thought. No one would dream of looking 
in the river for the missing letters. . . . He seemed to 
be watching her under his eyelids as she undressed. She 
knew he was suffering. His lips were moving. He was 
trying to tell her something. She bent over him to catch 
the hoarse whisper. Two words. She missed the first’ one, 
but the second one sounded like “‘heat.” 

‘What about the heat?” 

He shook his head and was seized by a fit of coughing. 
Then he closed his eyes and lay still. 

She lay reading, and listening to his breathing, from 
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the next room. She detected a rhythmic cycle, a gradual 
decrease in intensity followed by a cessation, and then 
the breathing would increase. She felt he was awake. Why 
didn’t he call her? 

Finally she dropped off into confused dreams. In the 
morning he was dead. 


Emily had one of her headaches when she returned 
from the cemetery. The heat had finally been broken by 
a thundershower. She removed her wet clothes and put 
. on an old house dress. She began by emptying out the 
hall closet—boxes filled with junk—he never destroyed 
a postal card or an old tie. These old ties would be ail 
right for the super and those dust catchers—dust unto 
dust—death was the end—it doesn’t hurt after death. If 
you don’t enjoy life while you’re here you’re a fool. New 
clothes and new friends and movies—maybe even a trip 
—she never knew just how much he had had—tomorrow 
the lawyer’s office for the will—glad he paid the insur- 
ance. That moment they lowered the coffin—well, it had 
to happen sooner or later—had he suspected? So what. 
So much the better. Unless he had—but Dr. Gorman 
had signed the death certificate without question. : 

Her headache was getting worse. It had been a strain. 
A nice quiet cup of tea and a long hot bath, to relax. 
She put on the kettle and took a capsule for her head- 
ache. Then she sat down at the desk and began cleaning 
up recklessly, tearing up an accumulation of those hated 
racing sheets. Nobody to bawl her out now. 

She noticed some broken glass in the wastebasket— 
and some white crumbling plaster. The collector’s bottle. 
One large piece had been scraped from the inside with a 
knife. Cyanide, he had told her. . . . So that’s what he 
had been up to! Of all the rotten— 

She shuddered as she realized what might have hap- 
pened. But he hadn’t been quite smart enough. Where 
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would he have put the poison if he had thought of it? 
In one of her capsules, of course. He’d known that sooner 
or later she would take one for her headaches. She’d 
have them analyzed, just to see, just to make sure. 

She went over to the mantel to get the box—the man- 
tel—suddenly her throat felt dry—she reached out but 
the mantel was too high—her knees were giving way— 
my God— He had! 

She tried to reach the telephone as she slipped to the 

floor. Her mind was clear for an instant and she remem- . 
bered the look on his face. At the last possible moment . 
‘she remembered something else—the first word he had 
whispered to her—the word before “heat.’’ Dead. That 
was it—dead. Dead heat. And now she understood: it 
would all end this way—in a dead heat. 


KILLER DILLER 
by Hugh Pentecost 


_ Tue unpleasant facts were simple. Someone was methodi- 
cally exterminating the Haley family, and the disturbing 
young woman who sat on the opposite end of the couch 
from me was the last of the Haleys and her number was 
up. 

“So you’re from the F.B.I.,”’ Sandra Haley said. 

“Yes. My name’s Ben Martin.” 

“Hi,” she said. 

“Hi,” I said. I looked around the sitting room of hep 
hotel suite. There were a couple of big airplane-luggage 
suitcases on chairs, open and fully packed. 

“Coming or going?”’ I asked. 

“You tell me!’ Sandra Haley said. “Drink?” She 
reached for the glass decanter on the side table. There - 
was ice in a silver thermos jug and glasses. She smiled. 
“It’s my own liquor. I can depend on it.” 

It wasn’t a funny crack. Five of her family were dead 
and they had all died the same way. Someone had slipped’ 
a lethal dose into a drink. 

I told her I could use a drink. She got up to make 
them, handed me mine, and sat down on the other end 
of the sofa again. This Sandra Haley was a woman who 
did things to me. She had golden hair that hung in a 
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longish bob. Her eyes were long, and slanting and sultry. 
The pupils seemed abnormally dilated, but I put it down 
to a state of terror she was hiding gallantly. She had a 
low, throaty voice. There was a sensual quality to the 
movements of her slim, rounded figure that did nothing 
to slow down your pulse beat. It wasn’t hard to under- 
stand why Jimmy Burke had been so mad for her. It 
_ wasn’t even hard to understand why tragedy stalked her. 
Men would never be at peace with each other in the - 
presence of Sandra Haley. 

“I’ve talked to a hundred policemen, district attorneys, — 
assistant district attorneys, special investigators,’ San- 
dra said. ““They all have the same theory. Somebody’s 
getting even for Jimmy Burke. I’m next on the list. Is 
that your theory too, Mr. Martin?” 

“Yes,” I said. There wasn’t any point in kidding her. 

“That makes it unanimous,” she said, and took a big 
swallow of her drink. 

“Did all these cops and lawyers ask you if you were in 
love with Jimmy Burke?” I asked. 

Her red lips tightened. “I married him, didn’t I?” 

“For the ride or for love?” 

“J think that’s an impertinent question, Mr. Martin. 
Not that I’m not used to them.” | 

“Look,” I said. “You were the glamorous deb to end 
all glamorous debs. You had the last big coming out 
party before the war. You raise hell all over the place 
and get your name in the papers. I remember reading 
about you and your friends stealing a ferry boat. What 
the hell were you going to do with a ferry boat?” 

“We decided to go to Europe for the week-end,” she 
said, with a straight face. 

“So suddenly you marry one of the slickest racketeers 
in the country—a guy that both the government and half 
the local police forces in the country are trying to 
land. A George Raft character out of a Warner Brothers’ 
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thriller, only twice as tough. Would you say that was an 
accurate picture of the late Mr. Burke?” 

“Jimmy was sweet,” Sandra said. “How could I tell 
you what he was really like? We lived together just thirty- 
six hours. I was crazy for him, Mr. Martin. How can I 
tell if I would have stayed that way?” 

“Check me if I’m wrong,” I said. “Your family didn’t 
go for the marriage. Your uncles kidnaped you out of 
Burke’s apartment. They hired a private detective named 
Batchelder and they dug up evidence against Burke that 
got him convicted on a second degree rap and a sentence 
of from thirty years to life.” 

“Right,” she said. 

“Burke was carried out of the courtroom screaming 
threats against your family. Did he think you were in 
on the deal against him?” 

“He seemed to. He said so.”’ She looked straight at me. 
“I wasn’t. I loved him. I was never allowed to testify for 
him.” 

“Okay. You ime ide for about a year. What hap- 
pened?” 

“Travel is supposed to be good for a broken heart,” 

she said, bitterly. ““That’s what my uncles thought, any- 
way. So I traveled. My uncles always ran my life. My 
father and mother died when I was a kid.” 
_ “So two years later Burke makes a break from prison 
and gets killed trying to swim across the bay. He was shot 
from a police boat. They never recovered his body but 
they knew they got him.” 

“They say,” she said. 

“Then the fun begins. Your Uncle Angus Shay gets 
murdered in a hotel in San Francisco. Your brother Bill 
gets murdered in a hotel in a town in Mississippi. Your 
Uncle Jeremiah gets murdered here in New York. Batch- 
elder, the private. detective, gets murdered here, too. 
Your Aunt Hattie Haley gets hers in Connecticut.” 
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“It’s like a chain letter,’ Sandra said. “I may get my 
copy with tomorrow’s breakfast tray.” 

“These people all died from having poison = in 
their liquor.” 

“All but Aunt Hattie. She got hers in a cup of tea.” 

“In each case these people saw the murderer, had a 
drink with him, and died. In each case the murderer left 
no fingerprints. But he did leave cigarette butts, half 
smoked, snubbed out, and broken in half in the process. 
Right?” 

“Right.” 

“They all seemed perfectly willing to sit down and 
- have a drink with the killer. They weren’t afraid.” 

“Apparently not.” 
_ “That’s what gets me,” I said. “Your uu Angus and 
your brother Bill might not have recognized the pattern. 
But after they’d gotten theirs the others should have 
been scared. Evidently they weren’t. How about you? 
Wouldn’t you be scared if you found yourself having a 
drink with someone who had that peculiar way of put- 
ting out a cigarette?” 

She smiled. “I’ve been watching you like a hawk,” 
she said. ‘““You smoke your cigarettes down to the end.” 

“Let’s not play this for gags,” I said. “Everyone seems 
to think the murderer is someone who’s getting even for 
Jimmy Burke. Do you go for that theory?” 

“What other theory is there?” 

“T'll bite,” I said. “Yet my report tells me that you 
spend most of your time hanging around with Jimmy’s 
friends.” 

“T like them,” she said. 

“Including a girl singer from The Gay Sinners named 
Eve Darrell who was crazy for Burke before you hooked 
nie 

“That's right.” 
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“You know the murderer is one of Burke’s friends 
and yet you hang around with them.” 

She gave me a funny look. ‘‘Maybe I’d like to see it 
coming when it comes.” — 7 

“What good’ll that do your?” 

Her long, lacquered fingernails bit into the palms of 
her hands. ““There’s always a chance I might be quicker 
on my feet than he is.” 

I waved at the suitcases. “And now?” 

“A holiday at the Silver Sails Hotel up in the Lake 
region,” she said. 

“You know people who are going to be there?”’ 

““Jimmy’s crowd.” 

“So you're walking right into it?” 

She shrugged. “I’m not the sitting-around-and-waiting 
kind.” 

I could understand her point of view, though it gave 
me the jitters. “I’ve been assigned to the case,” I said. 
“T’'ll have to go with you.” 

“You seem like a nice guy,” she said. 

After that it got harder to keep my mind on my work. 
Sandra Haley, terrified or otherwise, was not a woman 
who made it easy to concentrate on anything else. 


The whole set-up at the Silver Sails Hotel was tighter 
than the E string on a violin. Everybody in the hotel 
knew Sandra’s story. It had been blazoned across the 
front pages of newspapers all over the country. Sunday 
supplements had carried sob yarns about “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl Marked for Death.” People watched her, 
only half hiding their curiosity and their fear. Everyone 
expected her to be murdered, every hour of every day 
and night. You could feel tension gather when she ap- 
peared. 

We got to the Silver Sails late in the afternoon, after 
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five hours of railroad travel. It was a beautiful spot. It 
sat back on a rise of ground about two hundred yards 
from the lake, a long, sprawling three story white build- 
ing with a veranda running around it. Acres of well kept 
lawn ran down to the water’s edge. There were boat 
houses, a pier projecting out into the lake, diving boards, 
and a swimming float anchored out in the water. 

The resort was a bedlam of frenzied vacation activities 
during the season. There were swimmers, and fishermen, 
badminton and tennis players, golfers, horseback riders, 
horse shoe pitchers, ping pong experts and drinkers. I 
had a hunch that Sandra’s gang, the little coterie of the 
fate Jimmy Burke’s friends, would belong to the drinkers. 

I had gotten a list of those friends from Sandra coming 
up on the train. There was Eve Darrell, the night club 
singer; there was George Field, one of those men who 
never holds political office but seems always to be in con- 
trol of our politics; there was Larry Lorch, a man who 
owned a chain of night clubs; there was Paul Carney, 
who was—of all things—a social worker; there was Tom 
Green, who’d been Burke’s lawyer; and finally a man 
named Ray Lewis, who'd been a friend of Burke’s dur- 
ing a period when Burke had been trying to shake down 
the movie industry on the coast. 

The first thing I did when we got to the hotel was to 
corner the manager. His name was A. DeHaven Swift. 
From the name I expected a kind of a prissy little guy. 
Instead, A. DeHaven Swift turned out to be about six — 
feet five and built like an oak tree. It didn’t stop him 
from being a worried man. 

I showed him my credentials and told him what I 
wanted. I said, “I know a lot of rooms in a place like this 
have connecting doors with other rooms. Miss Haley 
isn’t to have any connecting doors.” 

“I had the brains to figure that out,” Swift said. He 
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was chewing on a cigar. His tiny office was crowded with 
both of us in it. 

“And I want a room across the hall from her.” 

He shook his head dolefully. “I’ll have to move some- 
one, but it can be managed. ‘The whole damn place hase 
probably be empty in a few days.” 

“Empty?” 

“Miss Haley’s history and her future aren’t exactly 
secrets,” he said. “It’s funny, but some people simply 
aren’t interested in witnessing murders, or having their 
children witness them. If I could have prevented it Miss” 
Haley wouldn’t be here.” 

“Why couldn’t you prevent it? You own this place, 
don’t your” 

“Never ran a hotel, did you, Martin? ‘There are a mil- 
lion angles. You’ve got to stay in right with certain peo- 
ple or you don’t get concessions you have to have—the 
cooperation you need. There’s one man I have to stay 
in right with or I’d find my place closed up. Ever hear of 
George Field?” 

I nodded. Field was the late Jimmy Burke's political | 
chum. “What's he got to do with it?” 

“I told him I didn’t want Miss Haley here. He said it 
was just too bad. He said Miss Haley had been through 
a tough time and if she wanted to come here she was 
going to be allowed to come.” 

“Why is he so anxious to have her here?” 

“He was Jimmy Burke’s friend,” Swift said. “He says 
that makes him Sandra Haley’s friend—or Burke, or 
whatever her name is.” 

“She took back her maiden name.” 

“The hell with her name. She’s bad trouble for me, 
Mr. Martin. Couldn’t you persuade her it isn’t safe here? 
Couldn’t you get her out? Or does George Field run 
your office, too?” 
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I didn’t blame him for the crack. I felt sorry for him. 
I wondered what Field had on him. I said, “I’ve got a 
hunch the murderer is either here at your hotel or is 
going to turn up. If I’m lucky enough to catch him I'll 
give you plenty of credit for cooperating. ‘That won't 
hurt your business.” 

“Here’s hoping you’re lucky,” he said. 

I went up to my room and unpacked my things. Then ~ 
went across the hall and knocked on Sandra’s door. 
“Who is it?” she called out. | 

“Ben Martin.” 

She opened the door and invited me in. She had 
changed out of her traveling clothes into a white shark- 
skin sports dress. She fitted the dress perfectly. Too per- 
fectly. 

“I just want to look over your layout,” I said. 

“Help yourself.” 

There was no chi-chi about the rooms at Silver Sails. 
You weren’t expected to spend much time in them ex- 
cept for sleeping. In Sandra’s room was a double bed, 
two chests of drawers, two plain straight chairs, and a 
large wardrobe. I took a look in the bathroom. No con- 
necting doors as per instructions. The lock on the door | 
opening into the hall was a simple mechanism. Probably 
most of the hotel keys would open most of the doors. 

“Are you a sound sleeper?” I asked her. 

“Not without pills.” 

“Lay off the pills,” I said. “And if you happen to hear 
anybody funbling around with that door at night, start 
screaming bloody murder. I can get here from my room 
in nothing flat.” 

“Should I scream if I get lonely?” she asked. 

“Leave my sex life out of this,” I said. 

“Why, Mr. Martin!” 

“T’'ve just been talking to Swift, the manages)" I said, 
: keeping my eyes off the contents of the sharkskin dress. 


— 
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“Your friends are all here, including Mr. George Field. 
He seems to have gone to bat for you with Swift who 
doesn’t crave the excitement. of your presence.” 

“Good old George.” 

“You figure he’s your pal?” 

“He was a good friend of Jimmy’s,” she said. 

“That's just dandy,” I said. “It’s a gant of Jimmy’s 
we're looking for.” 

“There are lots of Jimmy’s friends Gann she said. 
“Shall we go hunt them up?” 

“And down,” I said. “I hope!” 

We went to the tap room. Walking through the main 
lounge I got the first taste of what was going to happen 
from then on. There were a few people around and they 
all stopped talking the minute Sandra appeared and 
stared at her, openly and frankly. She kept her head high 
and her eyes straight ahead. It was funny, but I got the 
feeling these people felt it was some kind of a crime for 
her to be in danger. I suppose she jeopardized the 
monotony of their routines. People hate to have their 
routines upset even if they’re bored to death with them. 

The tap room was in the basement. It was a dark, cool 
room done in chromium and bright red leather. The 
walls were paneled in walnut, and the chairs and tables 
were heavy and solid. There was a juke box, an empty 
cigarette machine, and a studio-sized upright piano. 

The place was almost deserted when Sandra and I got 
there. A couple of babes sat at a corner table. They had 
on beachrobes over still damp bathing suits. Their hair 
was stringy and damp at the edges from swimming. They 
stared at Sandra, goggle eyed. At another table two men 
sat playing gin rummy. There were highvall glasses on 
the table. 

One of the men was about sixty, with a pretty trim 
waist line for a man that age. He wore a dark blue busi- 
ness suit which looked a little formal for the hour and 
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place. He had iron gray hair, cut very close, and I caught 
the flash of a diamond ring on his left hand as he dealt 
the cards. 

The other man was half as old and eight times as fat. 
He was just about the fattest man I ever saw. He had on 
a bright orange sport shirt that looked big enough to be 
the main top for Ringling Brothers Circus. It hung down 
loose over the top of his gray flannel pants. There was a 
kind of soft, pinkish quality to his skin, His lips were red 
and pouting. He looked up at us and his eyes were black 
and they had the coldness and glitter of two new dimes. 
_. “Sandra!” he said, and dropped his cards on the table. 

He stood up quickly and I was astonished at his agility. 
He was like a big cat, despite his two hundred and eighty 
pounds. As he took a few steps toward Sandra the crepe 
soles of his white sport shoes added to the illusion of soft 
footedness. He enveloped Sandra’s hands in his big pink 
paws. 

“You should have wired us,” he said. ‘“We’d have met 
the train. The manager didn’t seem to know just when 
you were coming.” 

“I’ve learned to make my entrances without trumpets,” 
Sandra said. 

The older man had risen too and came over. His face 
was deeply lined, and his pale eyes had the hooded look 
gamblers get from working constantly under bright lights. 
They didn’t tell you anything. They didn’ t smile when 
he smiled with his lips. 

“Swell to see you, Sandra,” he said. 

Sandra introduced me. “This is George Field,” she 
said. The gray man turned his hooded eyes on me. They 
were totally expressionless. “And this is Larry Lorch.” 

“Hello,” the fat boy said. 

“Let’s take a larger table,” Field said. “You look won- 
derful, Sandra.” 
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“Stop kidding,” she said. “I look like hell and I know | 
it.” 

“The fat boy said. “You look great. Simply great. Wil- 
lie!” 

The white coated bartender slipped out from behind 
the bar and came over to the table. He was a small, sandy 
haired man. 

_“What’s your pleasure, Mr. Lorch?” When he spoke 
I knew why he was called Willie instead of Bill. : 

“The same for Mr. Field and me,” Lorch said. “San- 
dra?” 

“Dry martini—double.” 

“Surely,” Willie said. He looked at me. 

“Scotch and water.” 

“‘Where’s the rest of the gang?” Sandra asked, sipping 
the martini Willie brought. 

“They're down in one of the boat houses playing 
bridge,” Lorch said. “Drink up and we'll take a run 
down and surprise them.” 

“Bottoms up!” Sandra said. She drained her glass. 
““There’s safety in numbers, Ben,” she said to me. “Stay 
here and finish your drink in peace.” 


I couldn’t follow her every second. I knew that. I was 
glad of the chance to talk to George Field so I didn’t 
interfere with her going off with Lorch. Field watched 
her go, heavy lids shielding his eyes. - 

“Extraordinary girl,” he said. 

“Plenty of guts,” I said. 

George Field took a deep drag on his cigarette. “I 
think she’s safe here,” he said. 

“That’s a matter of opinion,” I said. “Naturally you 
don’t want to distrust your friends?” 

“Naturally,” Field said. “I have to know about them 
in my business—have to know about them for sure, or 
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get caught holding the bag with the body in it!” He 
laughed. “Did you ever know Jimmy Burke, Martin?” 

“Only by reputation.” 

“He was a killer-diller,” George Field said. A faint, 
almost affectionate, smile played on his thin, straight 
lips. “An unpredictable block-buster. If it wasn’t certain 
that Jimmy is dead—” 

“It is certain,” I said. 

“I know. But Jimmy was just the kind of a guy who 
could go on a bloody tear like this. Reason and common 
sense weren’t part of his equipment. He could hate better 
.than any man I ever knew.” 

“What we’re looking for, is someone who’s just as 
crazy and thinks he’s doing Jimmy a favor,” I said. “Tell 
me about the rest of your party. Lorch, I know, owns 
night clubs. What about the others?” 

Field turned his glass around in his fingers, looking 
at the ice floating in pale yellow liquid. “Well, there’s 
Tom Green,” he said. “He was Jimmy’s lawyer at the 
trial. He’s a shrewd, cold blooded, unemotional little 
guy. He fought hard for Jimmy. He hated to lose the 
case, but when he had lost it, and the appeals, that was 
that. Tom would never go around getting even for a 
client.” He sighed. 

“Then there’s Paul Carney. He’s a funny one to be 
moving in this set, Martin. Social worker—a studious, 
professor-like fellow. He’s done good work in the city, 
especially with the juvenile delinquency problem. He 
comes to me often for help—particularly when he needs 
money.” Field laughed. “Persuasive, when it comes to 
getting money for those kids of his. He’s always been 
in love with Eve Darrell. You ever heard Eve sing, Mr. 
Martin?” 

“No,” I said. 

“She’s got something. She’s as dark as Sandra is blonde. 
Great charm. There’s a husky kind of sadness to her sing- 
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ing, a little like the late Helen Morgan. She was always. 
mad for Jimmy Burke. It pretty nearly killed her when 
he married Sandra. If anyone could be suspected of 

hating all the Haleys’ guts, it’s Eve. She hated them for 
what they did to Jimmy. She’s hot tempered, explosive, 
but she hasn’t the capacity for cold, patient revenge.’ 

“Is that the lot of them?” 

Field frowned at his cigarette, then flipped it dusean 
the open window, out onto the lawn. ‘“There’s Ray 
Lewis,” he said. 

“Another friend of Burke’s?” 

“‘He’s a Hollywood character,” Field said. “Lived in 
California until about a year ago.” He glanced at me. 
I saw he was thinking what I was—that Angus Shay, first 
of the victims, had died in California. “He knew Jimmy 
from out there.” Field chuckled. “Jimmy tried. to muscle 
into the movie industry once but it didn’t take. Appar- 
ently he and Ray were buddies out there. There’s no 
‘doubt about their being close. Ray knows all the intimate 
things about Jimmy. But he’s comparatively new to us.” 

“What’s his racket?” 

_ ‘Tt seems to be sitting on his behind and having fun,” 
Field said. “He has plenty of dough. He’s scsi Lorch’s 
best customer.” 

“And you give all of these people a clean bill of 
health?” 

His hooded eyes seemed to look straight through me. 
“Some of these people are important to me, as a poli- 
tician. Lorch, for example. You're a realist, Martin. 
You won’t be shocked if I tell you that I get a rake-off 
from Lorch’s night clubs in return for certain political 
favors. Paul Carney is important to me. I do favors for 
him in return for a vast amount of information he gets 
me through his social work. Eve Darrell is important to 
me because ... Well, if I-were twenty years younger 
. . »” He let it ride. “Tom Green is important to me be- 
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cause he handles all my legal work, which is, at times, in- 
tricate. If any of these people had gone on a murder 
splurge it would be important to me. I don’t mind telling 
you I’d want to get out from under—keep my skirts 
clean. I’m not a sentimentalist, Martin.” 

“I believe that,” I said. 

“I’ve done more than study them as people, and I’m 
an expert at that. I’ve also done some positive checking. 
You've got five murders. You’ve got four widely sep- 
arated localities—California, Mississippi, Connecticut, 
~ and New York. Unless you think this is a gang job, which 
I don’t, then the murderer has to have been in those four 
places at the right times. That’s what I checked on.” 

“And the result?” 

“Eve was in California when Angus Shay was mur- — 
dered. The other four were all in New York. Tom Green 
was taking a trip west when Bill Haley was murdered. He 
could have stopped off in that Mississippi town. But Eve 
was definitely in California and the rest in New York. Eve’ 
was still in California when Batchelder was murdered in 
New York. The rest were there. They were all in New 
York when Jeremiah and Miss Hattie got theirs. But 
you see, from these facts, not one of those four could 
have handled all five killings. And it has to be one mur- 
derer.” He said that almost urgently. “Same cigarette 
habit—same technique in each case—same pattern all 
the way through. Incidentally, I notice you were inter- 
ested in the ash tray here.” 

“That's right.” 

“I can tell you that no one in this crowd smokes a cig- 
arette half way through and then snubs it out, breaking 
the stub in half.” 

“You've left Ray Lewis out of this check-up of yours.” 

Field turned and made signs to Willie to refill our 
glasses. “I left him out because I can’t check on him. He 
was presumably in California when Shay was murdered. 
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I say presumably because no one seems to know him very 
well out there and I can’t find out for certain. Nor can 
I find out where he was when the Mississippi thing hap- 
pened. He was here in the East when the others happened. 
He’s an outside possibility.” 

He certainly was. He could have started in California 
with Shay, headed east and stopped off in Mississippi to 
handle Bill Haley, and then wound up in the East to 
complete his massacre. I locked at Field. “You also leave 
yourself out of calculations,” I said. 

He smiled for the first time. “You'll have to handle 
that yourself, Martin. I couldn’t expect you to accept 
my own alibi for myself.” 

Willie brought us our second drink. He seemed re- 
luctant to go away, and stood there, wiping his hands on 
his serving towel. 

' “Pardon me, Mr. Field,” he said, “but was that Sandra 
Haley here a minute ago?” 

“That’s right, Willie.” 

“My!” Willie said. “Imagine all those. people dying on 
account of her!” 

- “Why do you say on account of her, Willie?” I said. 

“It was getting married started all the trouble, wasn’t 
it? I’m surely glad I never got mixed up with a woman 
like that.” 

“You ever been married?” I asked him. 

“Goodness, no!” he said. 

“YT didn’t mean to insult you, ” I said. 

“T know when I’m well off,” Willie said. 

George Field had gone off into some kind of day dream. 
His heavy lids seemed to cover his eyes completely. I 
didn’t interrupt his thinking. I had some of my own to do, 
When my drink was done I stood up. Sandra and Lorch 
hadn’t come back. Field looked at me, startled, as though 
he’d forgotten I was there. 
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“I thought I’d go do a little work before dinner,” I 
said. “Reports to be sent to my boss.” 

“Oh!” he said. “We'll have cocktails in about a half 
hour. And Ill arrange for you to sit at our big table in 
the dining room. No reason you should hide out from 
us. We’ll welcome a solution to this, Martin. It would 
put us all at ease.” 

I thanked him and went upstairs. As I walked through 
the lounge I looked out the casement windows across the 
expanse of lawn to the boat houses. A lot of people were 
fooling around the water and on the pier and floats. You 
-couldn’t see into the boat houses and I didn’t see Sandra. 

I went up to the second floor to my room. I unlocked 
the door and went in. Inside the door I just stood looking. 
_ Somebody had turned the place upside down. Things 
had been taken out of my suitcase and thrown all over 
the room. The lining of the suitcase had been ripped 
open. The papers had been yanked from my brief case 
and scattered. | 

I walked over to the bureau. I was about to put my 
cigarette down on the ash tray when I noticed something. 
There was a butt in the tray. It was the half smoked re- 
mains of a cigarette which had been snubbed out and 
broken in half in the process. 

I walked over to my suitcase in a hurry and began 
hunting. What I was looking for wasn’t there. 

- Someone had taken my automatic along with a half 
dozen extra cartridge clips. 


I sat down on the edge of the bed. I wanted to figure 
this thing as clearly as I could. One thing was certain. 
George Field couldn’t have messed up the joint and stolen 
my gun. I’d been with him ever since I'd left the room. 
It seemed that I could definitely cross him off the list, 
unless he was master minding the job and I didn’t be- 
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lieve that. There was no profit in this chain of murdezxs 
for anyone except Sandra, who had inherited some 
money. She’d already had more than was good for her 
before the killings started so you might say there was no 
profit for anyone except the U.S. Treasury Department. 
George Field was strictly a Profit man. So I wiped him 
off my mental slate, It meant one less guy to watch. 

It was pretty obvious the murderer didn’t feel happy 
about my presence. I figured the reason for the search of 
my things was to find out whether I had any notes or 
papers which would indicate whether I was wise to him 
or not. Taking the gun must have been an afterthought. 

There was a detailed set of notes.on the case which 
the murderer had glanced through. There were facts, 
times, statements of people who had testified in each of 
- the unsolved murders, I had spent hours trying to find 
something that added up in ‘those notes, without suc- 
cess. The murderer must have felt there was nothing 
incriminating in them because he’d left them, scattered 
them all over the room. 

I had equipment in my bag for picking up finger 
prints, but I didn’t waste the time. There’d never been 
any prints before. There wasn’t any reason to suppose 
the murderer would have been careless this time. 

My first thought was to get all those people together 
and try'to locate them during the last hour. It didn’t 
make much sense. My pal wouldn’t have taken the chance 
unless the group was scattered. I was’ ready to lay a bet 
the bridge game had broken up before Sandra and 
Larry Lorch went to the boat house. I had a lot of respect 
for the intelligence of the guy I was after. I didn’t expect 
him to make obvious blunders. He never had. 

I decided the thing to do was just to circulate with 
these people and try to find out where they’d been during 
that hour without rousing any suspicion. The murderer 
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would know what had happened, but the others wouldn't. 
If they weren’t put on the witness stand they might give 
something away without realizing it. 

Sandra was my chief concern. I didn’t want to frighten 
her, but it didn’t make sense not to put her on guard now 
that I knew for certain the murderer was on deck. I 
couldn’t watch her every minute and I didn’t want her 
walking into booby traps. 

I gathered up the papers and thrust them back in the 
brief case. I put my clothes in the bureau and stuck the 
slashed suitcase under the bed. Then I went out into 
the hall and was about to knock on Sandra’s door when 
I heard her voice. There was a small transom over the 
door and it was open. 

“Please!—please, Ray!” I heard her say. 

A man’s voice, low and intense, answered her but I 
couldn’t distinguish what he said. 

There was a pause and then Sandra said “Ray!” again. 

I knocked. | 

There was another pause and then Sandra called out. 
“Who is it?” 

“Ben,” I said. 

“Oh.” Then after a moment, “Wait a second.” 

She opened the door. She looked flustered. Over her 
shoulder I saw a man. He was in his middle thirties, I 
judged, rather nice looking if a little over-sleek. He had 
smooth dark hair and a small dark mustache. He had on 
slacks, a white shirt open at the throat, and a gabardine 
jacket. He was scowling as he fumbled for a cigarette in 
a crumpled package. 

“Come in,” Sandra said, ‘“This is Ray Lewis. Ray, this 
is Ben Martin.” 

“Hello,” Lewis said. He got his cigarette lighted. “San- 
dra’s been telling me about you. I’m glad someone’s 
finally taking an active interest in protecting her.” __ 

“I’m glad you’re glad,” I said. Somehow I felt sore at 
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Lewis. I guess it was just the male animal at work. It 
was obvious he’d been kissing Sandra. He even lifted his 
hand and wiped his mouth with the back of it, as if he 
thought there might still be lipstick on it. 

-“T’m going to get cleaned up for dinner,” Lewis said. 
“I'll see you in the bar for cocktails, Sandra.” 

“Ves,” she said. 

“So long,” he said as he walked past me. 

As soon as he was gone Sandra turned her back on me 
and sauntered over to the window. 

“There’s a transom over this door,” I said. “People in 
the hall can hear what’s cooking in here.” 

“I’m just crazy for eavesdroppers,” she said, sharply. 

“Look, sister, taking care of you is my job. If you’re 
going to do your necking audibly I’m bound to hear it 
now and then.” 

| She turned to me, her eyes angry. “What am I sup- 
posed to do when someone makes a pass at me, scream 
for help like a gay Nineties virgin?” 

“Skip it,” I said. 

“That suits me fine,” she said. “Did you want some- 
thing when you knocked, or were you just trying to break 
things up?” 

I said, “I don’ t give a damn ‘what you do as long as you 
watch your step.” 

“Don’t you? Then what are you acting so cross about?” 

“I’m mad with jealousy,’ ” I said, sourly. 

“You don’t have to be.” 

“Okay, I don’t have to be. Now that we've settled that 
Le 

“But we haven’t settled it.” : 

She came straight across to me, stood directly in front 
of me, and lifted her hands to my shoulders. I took hold 
of her and kissed her. I could feel her body pressed hard 
against mine and it was like a high voltage electric shock, 

Finally - drew away. 
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“They train you boys all right in the F.B.I.,” she said. 

“That’s Lesson Number One for dealing with lady 
spies,” I said. “Shall we continue with the course?”’ 

She said, “Ben, what did you really want?” 

“I don’t remember,” I said, laughing. But I did and I 
told her. As she listened I saw a kind of tension develop 
at the corners of her mouth and eyes. “Maybe it’s better 
to know definitely that the guy is here,” I said. “It’s bet- 
ter than wondering about it.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Be careful. I don’t think he’ll take pot shots at you 
with my gun. Poison’s his racket. Field’s arranging for me 
to sit with you in the dining room. I’m going to wangle 
it so I’m just across from you. Between us we ought to be ~ 
able to make certain no one monkeys with your food or 
your liquor. Don’t do any drinking alone with anybody. 
Now about this afternoon. What happened. when you 
and Lorch went down to the boat house? Were the rest of 

them playing bridge?” 

’ “No. The game had broken up. We didn’t find them. 
We stood there watching somé of the kids playing around 
in the water. Then Larry said he wanted to change be- 
fore dinner. I did too, so we both came back up to the 
hotel and went to our rooms. I’d just gotten changed 
when Ray knocked on my door. He’d met Larry in the 
hall and Larry’d told him I'd arrived.” 

‘You and Lewis pretty close, or do you play kieend) tell 
with all the boys?” 

“Don’t be a jerk,” she said. The little lines of tension 
hadn’t disappeared. “Ben, I want to ask you something.” 

“Shoot.” 

“Do you know anything about plastic surgery?” 

“Tf this is the beginning of a crack about xi looks I’m 
not going for it,” I said. 

‘I’m being serious,” she 64 “I saw a movie once and 
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one of the characters had had his face changed. It left 
little scars back toward his ears and on his neck.” 

“I suppose that would depend on how expert the sur- 
geon was,” I said. ‘‘What’s it all about?” 

“Ben, I’m not an angel. I’m vulnerable when an at- 
tractive guy shows an interest in me. But I’m not a tramp. 
The one guy who really had me crazy was Jimmy Burke. 
I married him. I would have let him run over me with a 
steam roller. You asked me if I loved him. I don’t really 
know. Real love is something that comes after you begin 
sharing your life. Jimmy and I never had that chance. 
But I know I was a pushover for him. I’d have done any- 
thing in the world he asked.” 

“What's this got to do with plastic surgery?” 

‘Maybe I’m going crazy,” she said. “Maybe the strain 
has got me seeing things. It’s Ray Lewis.” 

“What about him?” | 

“He isn’t a bit like Jimmy, Ben. He doesn’t think like 
him or talk like him, and his face isn’t like Jimmy’s at 
all. But—well, there’s something about his eyes, some- 
thing about the way the thin dark hair grows on the back 
of his hands. There’s something that happens to me when 
he touches me. I—” 

“You're just a sex maniac,” I said. 

“Please be serious, Ben. You know they never faisid 
Jimmy’s body after that jail break. Suppose he wasn’t 
killed. Suppose he got away, and went to a surgeon who 
could change his face. Suppose—” 

‘What the hell are you trying to say!” I was startled. 
“For God’s sake, you’d know your husband, wouldn’t 
you, face or no face?” 

She reached up to me again and her long painted 
fingernails bit into the upper part of my arms. “Ben, Ray 
Lewis has some very fine white scars just in front of each 
ear and down his neck. You’d hardly notice them unless 
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you had a reason to look—a reason to wonder!” Sud- 
denly she was in my arms, crying. “Suppose he is Jimmy, 
Ben. He'll just play cat and mouse with me until it suits 
him to finish me off. And, God help me, I can’t stay away 
from him!” 


Sandra took a little while to get pulled together. She 
kept talking, between great, wracking sobs. I got a picture 
of her having begun to wonder about Ray Lewis some 
time back. It was because he was at Silver Sails that she’d 
had to come, danger or no danger. If he was Jimmy Burke 
with a new face, Jimmy Burke on a cold blooded trail of 
revenge which would culminate with her, she still 
couldn’t stay away. 

It struck me as a pretty neurotic fancy. It was true they 
never recovered Jimmy Burke’s body, but it was equally 
true there had never been any doubt about his death. 
Undertow in the bay would have carried the body out to 
sea. Half a dozen men in the police boat had seen Burke 
riddled with bullets from a Tommy-gun. I remembered 
a sentence in the report by the cop who had operated the 
Tommy-gun. 

“When the bullets hit him he bounced up and down 
like a marionette on a string,” the cop had said. “He was 
hit good and plenty!” | 

There was a way to settle the issue and get that par- 
ticular terror out of Sandra’s mind. I told her how. 

“He could change his face, baby, but he couldn’t 
change his fingerprints. I have the equipment to take a 
set of his prints without his knowing it. We'll send them 
to headquarters to be checked against Jimmy’s. That'll 
settle things.” 

She seemed to feel better after that. 

“Now blow your nose and wash your face,” I said. 
“We'll go have cocktails with your pals.” I started to 
leave. 
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“Don’t go, Ben,” she said. She had managed to work 
herself into a fine state of panic. 

“Okay,” I said. I sat down on the edge of the bed while 
she went into the bathroom to repair the damage to her 
face. When she came out she was in complete control 
again. It was funny, but I had the feeling I'd gotten a 
glimpse of Sandra Haley as she might have been before 
life started kicking her around. : 

When we got to the tap room again the clan was gath- 
ered. I met Eve Darrell, Paul Carney, and Tom Green 
who had so far eluded me. Eve was lovely. I knew what 
George Field had meant about her. She had an odd qual- 
ity of sadness, of heartbreak, that made you feel protective 
and warm. She stood up to greet Sandra. 

“Darling!” she said. 

“Darling!” Sandra said. 

I looked closely. for the marks of claws, but they didn’t 
show on either smooth cheek. But there were claws and 
venom in both of their voices. These two babes hated 
each other cordially. 

I noticed a youngish man with horn rimmed glasses 
_ who never took his eyes off Eve. That would be Paul 
Carney, the social worker. 

I’d seen pictures of Tom Green, dark, energetic with 
a brilliant smile. He stood about five feet six and I had 
the feeling he wore elevator shoes to get up that high. 

Green and Carney were warm in their greeting of 
Sandra, perfunctory in acknowledging me. Ray Lewis 
sat across the round table from us and he didn’t rise. He 
was watching Sandra, his face moody. I found myself 
looking for the scars. If he had them they weren’t visible 
at that distance. Larry Lorch, in a pale tan gabardine 
suit and a salmon-pink shirt with a bright green tie sat 
next to Lewis. George Field was there, eyes hooded, cig- 
arette between his thin lips, watching, quiet. 

Willie apparently had orders to keep drinks coming. 
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- There were more drinks than people. Sandra moved 
around the table and sat down next to Lewis. He cer- 
tainly acted as a magnet for her. Eve Darrell was between 
Paul Carney and me. Tom Green was on my left. There 
were manhattans and martinis, I took a martini because 
it happened to be nearest. 

“To Sandra,” Tom Green said, raising his glass. 

.Everybody drank to her and then she picked up a glass 
and said “Me too,” and drank. Everybody laughed and 
began talking at once. I was left out of rfid I didn’t 
mind. There were plenty of martinis. 
Tom Green was telling an anecdote about some law 

case. He was a marvelous mimic. Like many lawyers he 
could also have made a good living as an actor. I found 
a kind. of fascination in watching all these people. I was 
certain one of them was a murderer. They didn’t look 
or behave any differently than anyone else. 

In spite of myself I concentrated on Ray Lewis. He 
avoided looking at me. It could have been because he 
was embarrassed at my having interrupted his little 
love scene with Sandra. It was an interesting speculation 
Sandra had set in motion. He could be Burke, hiding | 
behind a surgeon’s skill, his brain twisted irrevocably 
onto the path of revenge. It was an interesting specula- 
tion, but it was probably the bunk. 

George Field stood up. “If we’re going to get anything 
to eat in the dining room we’d better move,” he said. 

Everybody tossed off a last drink. I saw Ray Lewis . 
reach for Sandra’s hand and give it a little squeeze before 
they rose. Eve Darrell went out with George Field. Paul 
Carney. followed like a worried spaniel. The fat Mr. | 
Lorch and Tom Green followed Sandra and Lewis. . 

“Joining us?’ Green asked me, as he reached the door. 

“T'll be right along,” I said. 

T walked around the table to where Lewis had been 
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sitting. I took a clean handkerchief from my pocket and 
picked up his empty cocktail glass. I saw Willie looking 
at me, his eyes popping. 

“Evidence?” he asked in a whisper. 

I told him yes. 

“Whose is it?” he asked. 

“That'd be telling, Willie,” I said. 

‘My goodness,” he said. ‘““The things that go on nowa- 
days. They make you dizzy as a white mouse.” 

_ “Take a quick snort,” I said. “You'll feel better.” 

“IT never smoked or drank in my life,” Willie said. 

I took the cocktail glass upstairs to my room and locked 
it up in my battered suitcase. I figured on developing 
the prints after dinner. I’d send them along to the bu- 
reau and we'd soon lay the ghost of Jimmy Burke for 
good. 

The others were all at a big table at the far end of the 
dining room when I got there. There were probably 
a hundred and fifty people in the room and I doubt if — 
any of them was thinking about anything but Sandra 
Haley. I got some second-hand attention from them sim- 
ply because I was one of the party. 

They'd saved a place for me across the table from San- 
dra, who was flanked by Lewis and Tom Green. She 
looked at me with a question in her eyes as I sat down. 
I just nodded. She turned her head slowly to look at 
Lewis who was somberly attacking a plate of home-made 
vegetable soup. 

George Field leaned ciose to me and spoke so that the 
others couldn’t hear over the dining room clatter. “I’d 
like to talk to you a little later on,” he said. “Since our 
chat this afternoon I suddenly have ideas. Maybe they 
won't appeal to you, coming from a suspect, but I—” 

_ “You're not a suspect any more,” I told him. 

His eyebrows raised. ‘‘How come?” 
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“Tell you later. Where and when do we talk?” 

“After dinner they'll probably play bridge. Unless’ 
you're a fiend you could come up to my room.” 

“T’ve got a job to do that'll take me about an hour,” 
I said. I had to get out my report and I wanted to take 
care of Lewis’ cocktail glass. : 

“Okay,” Field said. ‘‘My room’s Two Hundred and 
Eight.” 

On the way out of the dining room I managed to get 
next to Sandra. “I’ve got some work that'll keep me busy 
a while,” I said. “Don’t go wandering off alone with that 

‘jerk till we’ve checked on him. Stick with the crowd.” 

She just nodded without answering. Lewis was scowling 
at me from the doorway where he was waiting for San- 
dra to pass through ahead of him. 

“Do you have to paw people you're assigned to pro- 
tect?” he asked, in a voice loud enough to be heard at | 
half a dozen surrounding tables. 

“What's the matter?” I said. “You got a claim staked 
out?” 

“I might have.” 

“Let me know when your deed is registered and I’ll 
stop trespassing,” I said. 

“Just don’t take advantage of your position, ” he said. 
“I’m warning you I don’t like it.” 

“What am I supposed to do, burst into guilty tears?’ 

They all went into the card room. Apparently they 
played bridge every night. With six of them to play they 
decided to make it a cut-in game. It got started with 
Lewis and Eve Darrell playing against Sandra and the 
fat Mr. Lorch. Tom Green and Carney went off to the 
bar.to get drinks for the crowd. George Field and I 
walked upstairs together. 

I told him about the search of my room, the theft of 
‘my gun, and the tell-tale cigarette butt. 

“That’s why you're out,” I said. “T was with you.” 
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“Convenient for me,” he said. We stopped outside 
the door of my room. “You know,” he said, “you can. 
keep looking at a lot of separated facts, each of them 
negative, and not see that there’s a way to put some of 
them together and make something positive. That’s what 
happened to me. I began to get a glimpse of a positive 
theory.” 

“I'll be as quick as I can,” I said. “By the way, did it 
ever occur to you that Ray Lewis might be Jimmy Burke 
with a new face?” 

“With a what?” 

“Plastic surgery,” I said. 

“For God’s sake!” 

“Sandra has a feeling it might be!” 

George Field’s eyelids slowly lowered. “Well, well,” 
he said, ““That’s an interesting theory in relation to my 
thinking, Martin. I’m anxious to get down to talking.” 

“T’ll be quick as I can,” I said. 

In my room I put in a long distance call to my office in 
Washington, making my report in person. I made ar- 
rangements for them to deal with the fingerprints I was 
going to send them and to phone me the instant they had 
a report. Then I got the cocktail glass out of my bag and 
went to work on it. 

By the time I had brought out the prints on the glass 
and photographed them with a small camera which is 
part of my equipment, about forty-five minutes had 
passed. I sealed the negative in an envelope, marked it 
air-mail special delivery, and took it downstairs to the 
desk. The night clerk promised one of the bell boys would 
take it into town at once so that it would get off at six 
A.M. That way I would probably hear from my office 
before dinner time the next day. The whole business 
required just about an hour. 

I took a look in the bridge room. Sandra and Larry 
Lorch were now playing against Tom Green and Paul 
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Carney. Ray Lewis was standing back of Sandra’s chair, 
looking down over her shoulder at the cards. Eve Darrell 
had evidently gone off to powder her nose. 

I went back upstairs and to the door of 208. I knocked. 
Field didn’t answer, but I could see the light shining 
over the transom. I figured he was in the bathroom or 
that maybe he’d dozed off, so I tried the door. It wasn’t 
locked, so I went in. 

Field was there, sitting in an armchair near the table. 
His hands gripped the arms of the chair. His eyes were 
wide open, with a kind of horror in them. 

“Field!” I said sharply. 

He didn’t move or speak. He couldn’ t. He was stone 
dead. 


No, I didn’t run screaming from the room. Murder is 
my business. I stood where I was, looking around. I 
began to see things, all so neat, all so perfect. ‘There were 
two highball glasses on the table. There was an ash 
tray. In it were several cigarette butts. Two of them 
had been snubbed out and broken in half. Signature! 
The murderer always left it. I didn’t need to be told that 
one of the highball glasses would be covered with George 
Field’s prints and one of them would have no prints on 
it at all. 

It was the work of our friend, all right. But there was 
a difference here. George Field had been in no way con- 
nected with the Haley family! This wasn’t part of the 
. revenge pattern. George Field had been doing too much 
thinking for his health. 

I didn’t touch anything except the door key which was 
in the lock on the inside. I went out into the hall and 
locked the door. I went downstairs to the office. I got 
a gander of the bridge game still going. 

All six feet of Mr. A. DeHaven Swift was in his office. 

“Well, chum,-you’ve got a murder,” I told him, “but 
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not the one you expected. Someone’s knocked off George 
Field.” 

He just stared at me, his mouth hanging open. 

“You better call the local gumshoes,” I said. “And the 
medical examiner.” 

Swift found his voice. It sounded as though it came 
out of the bottom of a well. ‘For God’s sake, how—” 

“Same like the others,” I said. “Poison.” 

“Oh God!’ ‘he said. 

“You ought to be happy,” I said sourly. “The cops 
won't let anyone leave the hotel now.” 

“Oh God!” 

“Get busy on the phone,” I said. 

I went to the bridge room. They were just making a 
shift at the table. Sandra and the Blimp were out and 
_ Eve Darrell and Lewis were taking their places to play 
against Carney and Green. ; 

“Sorry,” I said, ‘but the game’s over.” 

Ray Lewis’ lips tightened under his thin black mus- 
tache. He stood up. I saw in his face that he had decided 
he’d had enough of me. I didn’t want to be bothered 
with cuffing him around. 

“This is an order,” I said. “You're all to go into the 
writing room back of the office.” 

“Now listen, Martin,’ Lewis said. “I—” 

“If you want to play a dramatic scene, wait till we’re 
out of here,” I said. “Do I have to produce a badge to 
make my order stick?” There were a dozen other tables 
of card-players in the room. I didn’t want to throw the 
place into a panic. 

“Please, Ray,’ Sandra said. “Ben wouldn’t ask us if 
it wasn’t important.” 

“He’s just showing off,” Lewis growled. 

“I’m good on the parallel bars, too,” I said. 

They all trooped out to the little writing room. I fol- 
lowed them in and closed the door behind me. I stood 
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there trying to read something in their faces. All I saw 
was the kind of controlled resentment which is specially 
reserved for cops. 

“George Field’s been murdered,” I said. ‘“He’s been 
murdered by the person I came here to Silver Sails to 
find.” 

No one spoke but there was a sharp intake of breath 
and I saw the back of Eve Darrell’s hand pressed hard 
against her mouth. Paul Carney’s arm went round her 
shoulder to steady her. 

Sandra was the color of chalk, and she was hanging on 
tight to the back of a chair. Ray Lewis had a cigarette half 
way to his mouth and it remained suspended there. ‘The 
fat Mr. Lorch’s cold black eyes seemed no bigger than 
shoe buttons and about as expressionless. 

“The dirty rat!” Tom Green said. 

“It’s the same old story,” I said. “Drinks, cigarettes, 
and a dead guy.” 

“How long ago?” Green asked. 

“TI found him about ten minutes ago. I don’t know how 
long he’s been dead. Not long. It’s only a little over an 
hour ago I was talking to him in the hall upstairs.” 

“I don’t quite see why you’ve picked on us out of all 
the people in the hotel,” Paul Carney said. It was the 
first time I’d heard him speak. He had a pleasant, cul- 
tured voice. 

“You're my pigeons,” I said. “The cops may want to 
talk to every one in the hotel. Me, I’m just interested in 
you six. You see, I know why Field was killed.” 

“Why?” Green asked. : 

“Because he’d suddenly decided he knew who’s been 
liquidating the Haley family. He must have guessed right 
and played his cards badly.” 

“How do you know that?” Green asked. | 

“Because he told me so. I was going to find out what 
his theory was when I found the murderer had beaten 
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me to it. It makes me kind of sore to think he had the 
case solved and I put off talking to him.” 

“Why did you put it off?” Ray Lewis asked. 

“Because he didn’t say he had the answer. He said he 
had a theory. Evidently he didn’t know how solid his 
theory was. Did he talk to any of you about it?” 

No one answered. 

“Okay,” I said. “Now we play a little game of who was 
where and when. When Field and I went upstairs you, 
Sandra, and Lewis, Miss Darrell and Mr. Lorch were 
starting the bridge game. You played one rubber that 
way, huh?” 

“Yes,” Sandra said, huskily. 

“That means Green and Carney weren’t there.” I 
turned to Green. “You and Carney started downstairs to 
get drinks. Did you?” 

yen. 

“Were you together all the time?” I asked. 

“Sure:” 

Carney cleared his throat. ‘“That isn’t exactly accurate, 
Tom,” he said. ““We did separate, you know.” 

“So I went to the men’s room,” Green said. 

“How long were you there?” I asked. 

“A minute—two minutes, perhaps.” 

“I’m sorry, Tom,” Carney said. He’d taken off his 
_ spectacles and was polishing them with a big white hand- 
kerchief. “Willie made the drinks—six of them. It must 
have taken five minutes, anyway. You didn’t come back 
till he’d finished and put them all on a tray for me.” 

“So it was five minutes,” Green said, exasperated. “I 
couldn’t have gone upstairs, had a drink and smoked a: 
cigarette with George, and come back downstairs in five 
minutes, could I?” 

_ Carney said, “I wasn’t accusing you, Tom, I was just 
trying to be accurate.” 
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“So you brought the drinks upstairs,” I said. “Then 
what.” 

_ “We waited until the rubber was over and then cut 
in,” Green said. 

- “And who was out?” 

“Larry and I,” Sandra said. 

“And what did you do?” 

“Nose powdering,” Sandra said. 

“I went out on the porch,” Lorch said. “I wanted to 
look at the sky to see what kind of a day we’re going to 
have tomorrow.” 

“What kind of a day are we going to have?” I said 
sourly. 

I don’t know why, but I always keep hoping people 
will have clear cut alibis. They never do. All six of these 
people had been out of the game at one time or another 
and all six of them seemed to have done a lot of wan- 
dering around. I couldn’t nail anybody down for the 
whole hour. They’d played four rubbers. Each one of 
these people had at least twenty minutes of unaccounta- 
ble time, ample for the business of slipping George Field 
his lethal Mickey. . 

Before I could get any further, Swift, the manager, 
stuck his head in the door and said the local boys had 
arrived and wanted to see me. 

I looked over my sixsome. “Why don’t you kids get 
together while I’m gone?” I said. “One of you is it, you 
know, and you’re none of you safe until we find out which 
Otte. ae 


From his appearance, Sergeant Rawls, of the State 
Police, was a quiet, intelligent acting young guy. Appar- 
ently, however, murder wasn’t an old story with him. I 
found him, along with a trooper, up in George Field’s 
room. They hadn’t touched the body or moved anything 
because they were waiting for the medical examiner. 
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I gave Rawls a brief history of the case. Like a lot of other 
people he had read the Sunday supplement versions of 
it, but he hadn’t paid too much attention to the details. 
I pointed out the sign posts here—the cigarettes, the 
drinks. I told him about the search of my room and my 
missing automatic. He looked worried. 

“The heat must be on the murderer or he wouldn’t 
have bothered with Field,” he said, frowning. 

“That’s right.” 

“Then Miss Haley is in real and immediate danger,” he 
said. “This guy is off balance, mentally, and if Sandra 
Haley completes the cycle of this revenge story he isn’t 
going to wait to try and get her. Should she be left alone 
at all, Mr. Martin?” 

“I don’t think anything's going to happen to her with 
the whole crowd around,” I said. “Most murderers don’t 
want to be caught, you know.” 

“Do you have any really definite suspicions of any of 
these people?” Rawls asked. 

“The two best bets are Ray Lewis and Eve Darrell,” 
I said. I told him about Sandra’s suspicion that Lewis 
might be Jimmy Burke. | 

“For my dough that’s a turkey, but we'll know the 
answer when I hear from Washington,” I said. “However, 
it doesn’t keep Lewis from being my best bet, even if he’s 
proved not to be Jimmy Burke. He was a friend of 
Burke’s. He was in California when this began there with 
Angus Shay’s murder. He came East after that, and his 
coming could have coincided with a stop-over in Missis- 
sippi to polish off Bill Haley. He was here in the East 
when the other killings occurred. He’s a mystery man. 
No one knows much about his background.” 

“And his motive?” Rawls asked. “You're not supposing 
he’s doing all this out of love for a dead friend?” 

“Don’t ask me embarrassing questions,” I said. “Eve 
Darrell comes a little easier. She was made for Jimmy 
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Burke when Sandra stole him out from under her nose. 
_ Then the Haley family stepped in and cooked Burke’s 
goose. She had reason to hate all of them, particularly 
Sandra. She may have decided on a plan of extermina- 
tion, saving Sandra till the very end. I conceive of that 
as the kind of torture a woman could dream up for a an- 
other woman.’ 

“It could be,” Rawls said. ““What about the others?’ 

“Larry Lorch, Carney, and Tom Green don’t total 
up for me yet. Lorch and Green are realists, hard boiled, 
money hungry. I don’t see them going crazy out of love 
for a dead friend. Carney I don’t know about yet. I have 
no very clear picture of what makes him tick.” 

“What is our next move, then?’’ Rawls asked. 

“There’s a lot of detail work for you,” I said. “Get the 
medical examiner’s report. Check on the help and other 
_ guests of the hotel to see if any of our friends were seen 
in this upstairs hall about the time Field was here in his 
room. Try to find my gun. Its hiding place might give 
us a lead. I’m going to start sweating our friends, If you 
find the gun or any kind of a witness interrupt me quick.” 

I went back downstairs to the writing room. My people 
had broken up into three groups. Sandra and Ray Lewis 
were in one corner, talking together in low voices. She 
looked relieved when she saw me. For some reason that 
' made me feel good. Eve Darrell and Paul Carney were 
in another corner. Lorch and Tom Green were calmly 
playing gin rummy on one of the writing desks. 

“Anything definite?” Green asked. 

“Field is still dead,” I said. “What about it, kids? peed 
body ready to talk?” 

Nobody was, it seemed. 

“Okay,” I said. “I’m going to talk to you individually 
and alone. I want the rest of you to stay here. I don’t want 
Sandra alone at any time with any one of you. Clear? So 
help me, if you don’t obey that order I'll have you all in 
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the can as accessories to murder, and I can make it stick! 
I’m going to make you responsible, Green.” 

‘Why not put a state trooper in here with us?” Green 
said. “I don’t want to be responsible.” 

“We haven’t got enough men to go round right now,” 
I said. “You'll be responsible and like it.” 

Green shrugged, and started dealing a new hand of 
gin rummy. 

“Miss Darrell,” I said. 

She got up from her chair. So did Paul Carney. 

“I’d like to be present when you question Miss Dar- 
rell,” Carney said. 

“No dice,” I said. “You stay here.” 

I took Eve into Swift’s private office and shut the door. 
She sat down in a wooden armchair beside his desk. I 
sat in the swivel chair. I thought there was very real fear 
behind her dark eyes. She was carrying a long green chif- 
fon handkerchief and kept twisting it in and out of her 
fingers. 

“Well?” I said finally. 

“You think I killed George?”’ 

“TI don’t know. Did you?” 

“No.” | 

“You left the bridge game once. Where did you go?” 

“To my room.” 

“Three doors down the hall from George Field's 
room. Did you go speak to him?” 

No.” 
“How do I know?” \ 
Eve said, “You just have to take my word for it.” 
_ “Sister, I’m not taking anyone’s word.” 
“That doesn’t seem to get us anywhere, then, does it?” 


_ she said, and tried smiling at me. 


“You were in love with Jimmy Burke, weren’t you?” 
I said. “You were pretty sore when Sandra got him.” 
“I could have killed her—and him!” 
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“But when the Haley family put him on the spot you 
were on his team, weren’t you?” 

ees. 

“What did you do to help him?” 

“I paid half of Green’s fees, if it’s any me your busi- - 
ness!” 

“Burke was broke?” 

“Stony,” she said. | 

“Who paid the other half of Green’s fee?” 

“George Field.” 

“What was Field’s interest in Burke?” 

“Jimmy was a friend. George never ran out on a friend 
in his life.” 

“After Burke went to jail what havhenetit 

“We kept paying out,” Eve said. ‘““here were appeals.” 

“How did you feel about the Haley family then?” 

She looked at me very straight. “We don’t have to be 
so dainty about this, Mr. Martin. I hated the guts of 
every member of that family. If ’'d known a way to make 
them pay, and keep paying and paying I’d have worked 
it to the limit.” 

“Such as killing them off?” 

“If I’d had the nerve,” she said. 

“You: were in California when Angus Shay was mur- 
dered?” 

ah 4 Ri . | 

“You were supposed to be in California when Bill 
Haley was murdered. But what with airplane travel and 
all you could have taken a quick trip to Mississippi.” 

“I could, but I didn’t.” 

“You were also in California when Batchelder, the 
private detective who nailed Burke, was murdered.” 

She looked up at me again. “Who says so?” 

“George Field told me that.” 

“He was trying to protect me,” she said. “George was 
in love with me. He was trying to alibi me. I was in New 
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York when Batchelder was killed. And the others. I 
suppose I don’t have any alibi at all—except one thing. 
I can’t prove I didn’t fly to Mississippi to kill Bill Haley, 
but you can’t prove I did. Because I didn’t!” 

In spite of her obvious fear and nervousness she’d 
been a pretty cool customer. I got the impression she was 
a person of deep emotions, solid loyalties, and a pretty 
square shooter. 

I told her that was all for now and we went back to 
the writing room. I told Lewis he was next. He stood up, | 
and then bent to say something to Sandra, his dark head 
contrasting with the bright gold of hers. Then he came 
with me. 

We sat down in Swift's office. He made quite a ritual 
of taking a cigarette from his pocket, tapping it on the 
back of his hand, wetting it with his lips, and lighting it. 

“Who did it?” I said. 

“Don’t you think if I knew I’d tell you? Don’t you 
think I want Sandra safe?” 

“I wasn’t talking about the murder,” I said. “I was 
talking about your face.” 

I thought he was going to hit me. He was out of his 
chair in one bound. I was leaning back in the swivel 
chair and could feel my knees drawing up. If he’d kept 
coming I’d have let him have both feet in the middle of 
his stomach. But after the first reaction he stood where 
he was, breathing hard, and looking at me with murder 
in his eyes. 

“I wasn’t the first one to notice it,” I said. “Sandra 
called it to my attention. She thinks maybe you’re her 
ex-husband.” ) 

He laughed. He put back his head and laughed and 
laughed. Then, suddenly he stopped laughing. There 
wasn’t a trace of amusement on his face. It’s funny, but 
I got the notion he was very close to crying. 

“I didn’t put it as a question,” I said. “Ill know the 
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answer tomorrow. I sent a set of your prints to Washing- 
ton. Took them off your cocktail glass before dinner. 
But it would save time if you’d give.” 
“Why should I give you a break, Martin?’ he asked. 
“Because,” I told him, “you’re out of luck whatever 
you do. So why make things tougher for both of us?” 


Very slowly Lewis sat down. He began snubbing out 
his cigarette in the tray on the desk. I found myself 
_ watching, with a queer, tingling sensation at the back of 
_ my neck. I kept waiting for him to break the butt in half. 
He didn’t. - | 

“I’m not Jimmy Burke,” he said. “Sometimes I wish I 
were. Sometimes I think I’d give anything in the world 
if I were. She loved him, She still loves him.” His voice 
was low and on the ragged side. I didn’t interrupt. 

“I’m in the clear,” he said. “But my name isn’t Lewis, 
and you're right about the face. My name was Luccioni. 
Maybe you've heard it. I’m the guy who got blown to 
hell trying to steal a formula from the Pacific Chemical 
Corporation. I lost my face and eight years of my free- 
dom. The story doesn’t matter if you don’t know it. It 
doesn’t have anything to do with Burke or any of this. 
That came later. But there are two facts that do count. 
A plastic surgeon gave me a new face for the one [I lost 
in the explosion, and the California courts gave me ten 
years at hard labor. I finally got off for good behavior. 

“For the last two years I served, Jimmy Burke was my 
cell mate. He was a crazy man, Martin. He dreamed of 
revenge. Dreamed of it every waking moment of every 
day. That’s why he took the chance on a break. If he’d 


__ got clear he’d have settled accounts. But he didn’t get 


clear.” 
“What makes you think so?” I asked. 
“Because I’d have been dead six months ago if he 
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had,” Lewis said. “And he never could have stayed away ; 
from Sandra. She’d know for sure that he was alive.” 

“And why would you be dead?” 

“Because I didn’t stay away from Sandra.” He leaned 
forward in his chair. ‘‘He talked about her all the time. 
He had a picture of her. That was the first I ever saw 
her. While he talked I could picture her, a kind of wild, 
crazy, exciting, female woman! She got to be an obsession | 
with me. I hadn’t seen a woman for six years, Martin. I 
began to dream of getting out and finding her. She wasn’t 
divorced from Jimmy and the marriage hadn’t been an- 
nulled, so I knew she'd be attached, at least legally.” 

“Wait a minute,” I said. “You mean the marriage was 
never dissolved? The family went to all that trouble to 
get Burke, and then did nothing to invalidate the mar- 
riage?” 

“That's right.” 

“I missed that somewhere along the way,’ I said. “I 
guess I took it for granted.” 

. “Of course she’s free now with Jimmy dead,” Lewis 
said. “Anyway, he used to talk about her—about the 
things she liked to do, the kind of flowers she liked sent 
to her, her favorite drinks, restaurants she’d liked—a 
million and one little things like that. I knew them all 
by heart before Jimmy was shifted out of my cell. I 
couldn’t stop thinking about Sandra after that. She 
spelled magic to me. And when I found her the spell 
wasn’t broken. God help me, I still want her more than 
anything in the world.” He ‘was silent for a moment, 
then went on. 

“Jimmy made his break about two months before my . 
time was up. I nearly blew my top when I heard he was 
dead. Sandra might find someone else before I could 
get free and get to her. I couldn’t go East the minute my 
time was up. There were things I had to do, financial 
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arrangements I had to make. Before I was ready to start 
East Angus Shay was murdered. The old story was re- 
vived. Then, when I was finally ready to leave for the 
East—in fact while I was on the way—Bill Haley got 
his.” He looked at me and smiled a twisted smile. “That's 
right. I have no pat alibis, Martin. 

“Well, I got to New York. Jimmy had talked a lot 
about his friends, and I introduced myself to George 
Field. I told him I’d known Jimmy when he’d been fool- 
ing around the picture business some years before. Field . 
accepted me and one night he introduced me to Sandra. 
I was sunk then for keeps. She seemed to like me. At least 
she accepted invitations. Naturally I did all the things 
for her I knew from Jimmy she liked. I didn’t tell her 
about myself. I was afraid it would count against me. 

“But I’m not Jimmy, Martin. You'll find I’m telling 
you the truth when your report comes through. I was 
scared as hell when these murders kept on. For a while 
I wondered if maybe Jimmy had made it after all. If he 
had I knew I could expect a bullet in the stomach any 
time. But it didn’t come.” 

“When you decided it wasn’t Jimmy who did you 
think it was?” . 

“Martin, I’ve done everything I know to find out. San- 
dra’s safety means everything to me. I’ve made a dozen 
guesses, but none of them stack up. It must be some 
friend of Jimmy’s. It has to be.” 

“What about Lorch?” 

“I don’t think so. He’s a cold fish. If there was profit 
in it there might be more reason to think so.” ! 

“And Carney?” 

“A poor jerk who’s so crazy about Eve Darrell there 
isn’t room in his mind for anyone else.” | 

“Tom Green?” 

“Why, for God’s sake?” 

“You’ve got me,” I said. “And Eve?”’ 
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_ “She’s the one who sticks in my mind,” Lewis said. 
_ “T’ve watched her. I’ve studied her. I don’t know. You 
might say she has a motive. But there’s no evidence, Mar- 
tin. There’s no evidence against anyone.” 

He glanced at his wrist watch. “It’s after three in the 
morning, Martin. Couldn’t Sandra have a little rest? 
Couldn’t we all have just a few hours’ sleep?” 

“T’ll talk to Rawls,” I said. 

We walked out into the lobby together. The Sergeant 
was there talking to Swift. 

“I’m going to let these people get some rest,” I said. 
“They're all on the north corridor on the second floor. 
Can you spare two of your men to check them into their 
rooms and stand watch at either end of the hall?” 

“I guess so,” Rawls said. “I’ll corral a couple of the 
boys. Then I'd like to talk to you.” 

I went with Lewis into the writing room. I told them 
they could all go upstairs as soon as Rawls got there. I 
went over to Sandra. 

“Try and get some sleep,” I said. “There'll be a man 
on guard outside your door. Do you want a drink before 
you go to bed?” 

“No,” she said. 

“If you want water, don’t drink out of any pitcher or 
water bottle. Take it straight out of the tap. What about 
yeu: sleeping pills?” 

“Here in my bag,” she said. She looked exhausted. 

“Could anyone have gotten at. them?” 

Os 

“Okay, take a couple and get some shut-eye.” 

Rawls turned up with his men. They had their orders 
and he and I went back to the lobby, now deserted, to 
talk. 

“No one saw anything or anyone,” he said in a dis- 
couraged voice. “As for the gun it isn’t even in the hotel. 
I’d swear to that. We’ve been in every room, checked 
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every piece of luggage. We’ve been through the attic, 
the basement, the kitchens—everywhere! It just isn’t | 
inside, that’s all. Here’s a check-off list against the archi- 
tect’s plan to show we covered every room. And it isn’t 
in any of the boat houses or boat lockers. We’ve checked 
the bushes and shrubs outside the building as well as we 
could in the dark. It isn’t there. And no one is carrying 
it in a pocket or a bag. The only guns in the place are 
the ones my men are carrying and a pearl handled din- 
gus Swift has in his office.” 

“Well, that’s that for now,” I said. I wanted a drink 
and said so to Rawls. He decided he wanted one too. 
We went down to the bar. Willie was officially closed but 
he dug out a bottle of Scotch and Rawls and I had a cou- 
ple of stiff snorts. 

Then the shooting started. 

It came from upstairs. I knew it came from that 
damned second floor corridor. Rawls and I took it on 
the double. When we got there the hall was crowded 
with people in night clothes and the two troopers were 
trying to break in the door of Sandra’s room. | 

Lewis was there, his face twitching. He grabbed hold 
of me.. 

“She won’t open the door!” he said, his voice breaking. 
“She won’t open the door. It came from there, Martin! 
God damn you, you’ve let it happen.” 

“Nobody could have got in there, sir,” one of the 
troopers said to Rawls. ‘““We never left our posts for a 
second.” 

“You fools!” Lewis said, angrily. “The porch roof runs 
outside her window. Anyone could have got to her if you 
weren’t watching the roof.” 

I felt cold sweat break out all over me. I’d forgotten 
the roof—forgotten it completely! I joined the troopers 
at the door and we gave it one more punch and it was 
open. 
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The room was dark. I fumbled for the light switch 
and found it. I saw Sandra instantly. She was crouching 
down in one corner of the room, her eyes wide with 
shock and fear. She’d been in bed and I could see the 
bright new gashes in the headboard where the bullets 
had struck. 

When she saw me Sandra got up from where she was 
crouching and came staggering toward me. She was sud- 
denly in my arms, hanging onto me tight, sobbing. 

“It—it came from the window!” she said. 

Lewis was there. He took her by the arm—tried to 
draw her to him. : 
-“No—no!” she cried, and clung even tighter to me. 

“Why don’t you go away,” I said to Lewis. “She’s 
scared and mixed up.” 

“Please, Ben!” Sandra said. “Please don’t leave me 
alone again.” 

“No, baby, I won’t leave you alone,” I said. 

Rawls herded everybody out of the room. All the time 
Sandra clung to me. Her body felt hot as though she had 
a fever. She kept trying to tell me what had happened. 
She’d taken the sleeping pills and gone to bed. She’d 
been so tired that she’d dozed off almost at once. But she 
woke when she heard some kind of noise at the window. | 
There was a faint light outside, probably the reflection 
from a room where someone was still up. She saw a figure 
crawling through her window. She was too frightened to 
scream. But she slid out of bed and onto the floor. Then 
the person in the window opened fire. 

Rawls went over to the window and examined the sill 
and the roof outside with his flash. Then he went over 
to the bed and pried one of the slugs out of the head- 
board. 

“Looks like your gun,” he said to me. “Same caliber.” 

“Have one of your men look on the roof, and all 
around on the ground below here,” J said. ““Then search 
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every room that opens on this roof, and every person 
occupying those rooms.” 

“Okay,” Rawls said, and went out. 

I eased Sandra over toward the bed. “You better get i in 
there and get covered up,” I said. “You're hot now but 
it'll probably be followed by a chill.” 

She got into bed, but when I started over to have a 
look at the window myself, she grabbed hold of my hand. 
“Don’t leave me, Ben, please!” 

“TI was only going to have a look at the window.” 

“Please! I can’t bear it.” 

I sat down on the edge of the bed. She was sitting up, 
and her arms went around my neck again. Suddenly her 
lips were against mine. I didn’t mind. 

“Promise you won’t leave,” she said. “Promise you 
won't leave till there’s daylight.” She pressed her body 
against me. My lips hurt from the hardness of her kiss. 

“Okay,” I said, “I won’t leave you.” I got my right arm 
free and I reached out and turned off the bedside light. 


Beams from the sun were streaming in the windows. 
I stood beside Sandra’s bed, looking down at her. Finally 
she opened her eyes and looked up at me, sleepily. 

“My, you’re all shaved and dressed and pretty,” she 
said. 

“I’m supposed to be working on a job,” I said. “I 
brought you some breakfast.” 

-“T could eat a horse,” she said. ““Throw me that dress- 
ing gown, will you?” 

I picked it up off the foot of the bed and handed it to — 
her. I turned around to fix the breakfast tray while she 
slid out of bed and into the robe. A moment later I heard 
her splashing in the shower. When she came out I had 
the tray set up on a table near the windows. I’d brought 
extra coffee and a cup for myself. | 

She had on a blue silk polka dot robe. Her hair hung 
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these and shining down to her shoulders. ‘The slanting, 
sultry eyes had affection and humor in them. I felt some- 
thing like a hard cold rock in the pit of my stomach. 

“I’ve been talking to Rawls,” I said. 

“Darling,” she interrupted. “Can’t we not talk about 
things till after breakfast? Can’t we have these few min- 
utes?” 

“Look, baby, I came here to catch a murderer,” I said. 

“You will, darling.” 

“IT have,” I said. 

She had a coffee cup half way to her bright red lips. It 
stayed suspended there for a minute and then she low- 
ered it back to the saucer. | 

“Oh, Ben, that’s marvelous! You mean I’m safe? That 
I don’t have to be afraid that last night might be the end 
for us? That we can plan now to be together, always?” 

“That isn’t what I mean,” I said. “You and I are 
through, baby.” 

“Ben! Why?” 

_ “Because you’re going to burn in the electric chair, 
dear,” I said. 

For just one fraction of a second her eyes gave her 
away, and then they were instantly wide and bewildered. 
“Ben, that’s a bad joke!” 

“It’s no joke, Sandra. I wish it were.” 

She just stared at me. 

“I was a sucker not to see it before,” I said. “Every- 
body seems to have overlooked one point when they de- 
cided the murderer had to be either Burke come to life, 
or a friend of his. Your Uncle Angus Shay might have 
fallen into the trap, and possibly even your brother Bill. 
But after that do you think any member of the Haley 
family, or more particularly the detective, Batchelder, 
‘would have sat down and had a couple of drinks alone 
with Burke or a friend of his? They wouldn’t. They'd 
have set up a howl you could have heard in China. That 
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didn’t happen, which means they had no suspicion ‘that 
the person they were seeing could possibly be the mur- 
derer. Item one: it couldn’t be Burke or a friend of his. 

“To back that up a little further, take those cigarette 
stubs. After the second murder everyone in the country 
knew about those cigarette stubs, so charatteristically 
broken in half. Do you think anybody, even someone they . 
trusted implicitly, could have sat smoking with Batch- — 
elder, or your Uncle Jeremiah, or your Aunt Hattie, 
and put out their cigarettes in that fashion without being 
noticed? Of course they couldn’t. It was a clever dodge. 
The murderer invented a characteristic for himself 
which he really didn’t have. Everybody’s been looking 
for someone who put out cigarettes that way. There 
wasn't anyone. It was an invention. 

“As for motive, revenge is a good old piece of corn. 
But Burke is dead. We’ve always known that: You had 
me a little dizzy with your hint that maybe Ray Lewis 
was Burke, but really I knew Burke was dead. He had 
to be. And if you accept that, baby, the idea that a friend 
of Burke’s would commit six murders, that involved 
no profit, just to get even for Burke, is pretty hard to 
take. A brother, maybe; a father or mother, maybe; a 
sister, maybe; a wife, maybe. But just a friend? Not for 
my dough. 

“Well, Burke had no family, baby. He did have a wife. 
You!” 

She laughed. It was a tinkling sound like ice in a glass. 
She lit a cigarette and her hands were quite steady. “So 
I did all this to get even for Jimmy?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I think it was probably much 
more personal. I don’t think you were in love with Jimmy 
Burke, or with anyone else but yourself!” 

“You don’t think I was in love with you last night?” 

“No. 7? 
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‘Well, I wasn’t,” she said. “I had you stay because I 
thought it would be fun.” 

“It was fun,” I said. “But it’s got nothing to do with 
this. Except I think you had another reason. I think you 
were trying to convince me how scared you were—how 
much you needed protection.” 

“Am I ore to have shot at myself last night?” she 
asked.. 

“Nope. But pibody shot at you from the window, 
sweet. You know, I must have thrown you into a panic. 
I think you thought you could just let things ride, until 
I appeared on the scene. I think you thought you could 
play the role of a gal waiting to be murdered and after 
a while people would forget. But you knew when my 
office appeared on the scene the case wouldn’t be 
dropped. That’s when you started to go sour. You began 
thinking that unless someone took the rap, we’d even- 
tually catch up with you. You tried to steer me toward 
Lewis. You tried to cinch it by the shooting.” 

“I thought you said you didn’t think I shot at myself,” 
she stated. 

“You didn’t. But you did the shooting. You didn’t 
shoot at yourself—you shot at the bed. And there’s where 
you made your main mistake, baby. There was light 
from other rooms near the window. You were afraid of 
being seen. So you stood over there in the center of the 
room and shot at the bed. It was a mistake because we 
could tell, from the trajectory of the bullets in the head- 
board that the shots weren’t fired from the window.” 

“Isn’t science wonderful,” she said, drily. “And what 
about the gun? Where is it?” 

_ “People make the mistake of assuming things,” I said. 
“Often the assumption is wrong, and when it is the whole 
course they follow is wrong. Sergeant Rawls made a thor- 
ough and painstaking search for that gun. He even went 
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so far as to check every room off against the architect’s 
plan. He showed me the check-off and I accepted it. It 
wasn’t till this morning that I looked at it again. That 
was, after I had ideas. Then I saw he hadn’t searched 
your room. He’d assumed you were in danger—the one 
person not under suspicion. He said he’d searched every- 
where. He meant he’d searched everywhere he thought 
it was necessary to search.” 

“I see,” she said. 

“The same kind of wrong assumption relates to your 
alibi for all the murders. Nobody’s ever bothered to find 
out whether you have one or not. You were supposed to 
be an intended victim, not a suspect.’’ 

“Have you checked on that, Ben?” 

“No, but I will. And I know the answer in advance. 
No alibi.” . 

“And what did I do with the gun after the shooting 
last night?” 

I pushed back my chair. “I guess I better get it,” I 
said. 

I went into the bathroom. I took the top off the toilet 
tank. Bull’s-eye. My automatic lay in the water at the 
bottom of the tank. I knew it had to be there. I knew 
she’d never have left me alone in the room while she 
took a shower if the gun had been in the room. The tank 
was the only hiding place in the bathroom. I fished it 
out and went back to join her. She hadn’t moved. Her 
«igarette was smoked down to the end. 

“You win,” she said. 

“You're damn right I win.” 

“There’s one thing you don’t know, Ben. That’s the 
why of it. You were right when you said I didn’t do it to 
get even for Jimmy. I'll tell you why I did it. You know 
I stayed under cover for about a year after Jimmy’s trial. 
There was a reason. I had a child. I had a bad time hav- 
ing it. My precious family told me it had been born dead. 
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Afterwards I found out that wasn’t true. I found out 
they’d deliberately taken the child, farmed it out some- 
where under a false name. Batchelder helped them. 
They stole the only thing from me on which I could ever 
have built a life. They refused to help me find the baby. 
They were so jealous of the family honor. Jimmy was a 
criminal. I guess after a while it tipped me off balance. 
But I finally found out about the baby. It had been put 
in a cheap foundling home. It had died there in an epi- 
demic. If I had had it it would have lived! There's 
your motive, Mr. G-man.” She put out the cigarette in 
her saucer. ‘““Now what?” 

“You get dressed and we go places,” I said. 

“You might as well have some hot coffee while you 
wait,” she said. She filled my cup. 

“Thanks,” I said. 

She stood up. I didn’t want to look at her—at that 
lithe, rounded body—at those wide, slanting eyes. I 
picked up the coffee cup. 

“TI wouldn’t drink that if I were you, Mr. Martin,” said 
a voice from outside the window. It was Rawls. I'd al- 
most forgotten I’d stationed him on the roof outside the 
window to take down Sandra’s statement. “She dosed it, 
while you were in the bathroom getting the gun.” 

His words seemed to act like a detonator on Sandra. 
She exploded into a thousand pieces. She was all over 
me, clawing, scratching, biting. Somehow I managed to 
get up out of the chair in spite of it. I heard Rawls scram- , 
bling through the window behind me. I could taste 
blood in my mouth. Then I got free enough to swing 
and I started one from the outfield., . 

It caught Sandra on the'chin. Her head snapped back , 
and she went down in a little crumpled heap and lay still. 
I never hated anyone so much in my life as I did Sandra 
Haley at that moment. 

I hated her for being what she was. I hated her be-. 
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cause what she was made last night the end instead of 
the beginning. I hated her because she’d fixed it so I 
could never hold her close again or feel her lips pressed 
hard against mine. 

“God, what a hell-cat!’”” Rawls said. 

“Shut up!” I said. 
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He didn’t know what was wrong until he got 
to the street. Then the woman was staring at 
him, eyes wide with terror — screaming. He 
reached his hand to his forehead and when 
he took it down, it was covered with biood — 
and there was- something wrong with the 
back of his head... 


These are brutal stories — of good cops and bad — 
of squealers and hoods, punks and politicians — of 
men with their backs to the wall—men who know 
only how to slash, shoot and kill. . . 


Cain, Hammett, Fisher and Coxe, Brett Halliday, 
Hugh Pentecost and others — the greatest names in 
the field of violent fiction—and these are their great- 
est stories. 
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